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LOVE  MELANCHOLY  IN  THE  ELIZABETHAN 
AND  EARLY  STUART  DRAMA 

LAWRENCE  BABB 

In  the  twentieth  century  we  still  use  the  expression  “  lovesick,” 
but  we  do  not  really  mean  it.  The  Elizabethans  used  the  word  quite 
literally.  Their  novels  and  their  plays  reveal  a  belief  that  love¬ 
sickness  may  be  a  very  critical  malady.  Literary  characters  affected 
by  it  often  take  to  their  beds.  Physicians  are  summoned.  Sometimes 
the  patient  goes  mad.  Sometimes  he  dies. 

I 

According  to  Renaissance  medical  theory,^  the  basic  reason  for  the 
debilities  which  the  lover  develops  is  that  his  body  has  been  greatly 
cooled  and  dried.*  This  means  that  the  blood  (a  warm,  moist  htunor) 

*  Renaissance  medical  writers  derived  their  conception  of  lovesickness  from 
medieval  and  classical  sources.  J.  L.  Lowes  traces  its  history  in  medical  tradition 
as  far  back  as  Galen  (“  The  Loveres  Maladye  of  Hereos,”  Modem  Philology.  XI 
[1914],  491-546).  There  are  indications  in  Galen’s  works,  moreover,  that  in  his* 
day  the  lover’s  malady  had  long  been  a  subject  of  medical  concern  (Gaieni  Opera, 
ed.  Kuhn  [Leipzig.  1821-33).  XIV.  630-31;  XVIIIB.  18).  See  also  Ovid,  Ars 
Amatoria,  I,  723-38;  Euripides,  Hippolytus,  lines  38-40,  121-352;  II  Samuel, 
13:2-4. 

*  During  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  lover  is  hot  and  moist,  and  his  domi¬ 
nant  passion  is  desire.  During  the  later  stage,  with  which  this  paper  deals,  he  is 
cold  and  dry,  and  his  dominant  passion  is  sorrow.  I  have  dealt  with  the  earlier 
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has  diminished  in  quantity  and  that  melancholy  (a  cold,  dry  humor) 
has  increased.  The  lover’s  malady,  consequently,  is  often  called  love 
melancholy  and  is  included  among  the  many  forms  of  melancholia 
distinguished  in  scientific  works  of  the  period.  An  increase  of  the 
melancholy  humor  at  the  expense  of  blood  is  dangerous  because 
warmth  and  moisture  are  the  essential  qualities  of  life;  cold  and 
dryness  are  inimical  to  life.*  Men  of  sanguine  temperament,  there¬ 
fore,  are  fleshy,  healthy,  long-lived,  merry  of  disposition;  men  of 
melancholy  temperament  are  lean,  short-lived,  imhappy.* 

Love,  if  it  is  thwarted,  cools  and  dries  the  body  in  various  ways. 
It  does  so,  in  the  first  place,  through  the  continual  mental  activity 
which  it  provokes.  The  lover’s  mind  ’S  constantly  and  anxiously 
intent  upon  his  mistress’  charms  and  upon  his  hopes,  fears,  and 
despairs.  In  thus  busying  the  mind,  love  “  so  drieth  the  humours, 
as  that  the  whole  frame  of  temperature,  especially  that  of  the  braine, 
is  ouerthrowne  and  marred.”  *  For  mental  activity  constunes  heat 
and  moisture.*  The  lover’s  melancholy  is  in  some  degree  due  to  the 
same  causes  as  the  scholar’s. 

Furthermore,  “  diverse  and  violent  perturbations  .  .  .  afflict  the 
mind  of  a  Passionate  Lover,”  ^  and  his  passions  also  tend  to  cool  and 
dry  him.  Some  of  these,  such  as  desire,  hope,  joy,  and  anger,  are  hot 
passions.  If  excessive,  a  hot  passion  will  bum  the  humors.'  A 

stage  elsewhere  ("The  Physiological  G>ncei>tion  of  Love  in  the  Elizabethan  and 
Early  Stturt  Drama,”  Publications  of  the  Modem  Language  Association,  LVI 
[1941],  1020-35). 

*  Aristotle,  De  Longitndine  et  Brevitate  Vitae,  466* ;  Andri  da  Laurens,  A  Dis¬ 
course  of  the  Preservation  of  the  Sight,  tr.  Richard  Surphlet  (London.  1599; 
Shakespeare  Association  Facsimiles,  1938),  p.  170;  Thomas  Walkington,  The 
Optick  Glasse  of  Humors  (London,  1639;  originally  published  1607),  pp.  64-65. 

*  Regimen  Sanitatis  Salem*,  tr.  Thomas  Paynell  (London,  1575),  fols.  cxxxix- 
cxl,  cxliii;  Du  Laurens,  Discourse,  p.  177;  Walkington,  Optick  Glasse,  pp.  115-16, 
125  ff. 

*  Du  Laurens,  Discourse,  p.  120. 

*  I  have  elsewhere  treated  this  subject  more  at  length  ("  Melancholy  and  the 
Elizabethan  Man  of  Letters,"  Huntington  Library  Quarterly,  IV  [1941],  247-61). 

*  Jacques  Ferrand,  Erotomania  or  a  Treatise  ...  of  Love,  or  Erotique  Melan¬ 
choly,  tr.  Edmund  Giilmead  (Oxford,  1640;  originally  published  1612),  p.  7. 

*  Philippe  de  Momay,  The  True  Knowledge  of  a  Mans  Owns  Selfe,  tr.  Anthony 
Munday  (London,  1602),  p.  160;  Thomas  Wright,  The  Passions  of  the  Minde 
(London,  1601),  pp.  103,  105. 
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burned  humor  (no  matter  which  of  the  four)  becomes  black,  heavy, 
cold  and  dry  when  the  heat  has  left  it.®  In  other  words,  it  has 
become  melancholic,  and  it  is  known  as  unnatural  melancholy,  or 
melancholy  adust.  Thus  the  lover’s  passions  render  his  “  bloud  .  .  . 
adust,  earthy,  and  Melancholy.” 

Since  the  lover’s  malady  comes  of  unsatisfied  love,  “  fear  and 
sorrow  may  justly  challenge  the  chief  place  ”  among  the  lover’s 
diverse  emotions.^^  Though  lovers  ”  be  merry  sometimes,  and  rapt 
beyond  themselves  for  joy,  yet  most  part,  Love  is  a  plague,  a  torture, 
an  hell,  a  bitter-sweet  passion  at  last.”  Fear  and  sorrow  are  cold 
passions.  They  render  the  body  cold  and  dry  and  therefore  melan¬ 
cholic.  Sorrow,  for  instance,  “  wasteth  the  radicall  humor,^*  and  by 
little  and  little  [quenches]  the  naturall  heate  of  the  boc  It 
“  drieth  vp  the  whole  body  .  .  .  the  liuely  colour  of  the  face  waxeth 
wanne  &  pale  .  .  .  the  whole  body  becommeth  leane  &  consumeth 
.  .  .  yea  death  oftentimes  followeth  thereupon.”  Sorrow  “  in- 
gendreth  melancholy,  &  melancholy  ingendreth  it,  &  increaseth  it 
more.” 

There  are  other  reasons  for  the  lover’s  melancholy.  One  is  in¬ 
somnia,  caused  by  ”  diverse  Imaginations  and  Fancies  that  steale 
into  ”  his  brain.  Lack  of  sleep  renders  “  the  Braine  .  .  .  Dry  and 
Cold.”  Another  reason  is  ill  digestion.^*  Another  is  congregation 
of  imevacuated  seed,  which  suffers  melancholic  corruption  and  ”  by 

'Marsiglio  Ficino,  De  Vita  Libri  Tres  (Basel,  1549),  p.  15;  Lerinus  Lemnius, 
The  Touchstone  of  Complexions,  tr.  Thomas  Newton  (London,  1576),  fols.  147-48. 
See  also  Lily  B.  Campbell,  Shakespeare’s  Tragic  Heroes  (Cambridge,  1930),  pp. 
75-77. 

**  Ferrand,  Erotomania,  p.  10. 

“  Robert  Burton.  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  ed.  Shilleto  (London,  1926-27), 
III,  163.  Cf.  Ferrand,  Erotomania,  p.  31. 

Burton,  Anatomy,  III,  162. 

Natural  moisture. 

“  F.  N.  Coeffeteau,  A  Table  of  Humane  Passions,  tr.  Edw.  Grimeston  (London, 
1621 ) ,  pp.  332-33.  Cf.  “  sighs  of  love,  that  cost  the  fresh  blood  dear,”  A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  III,  ii,  97.  I  am  using  W.  J.  Craig’s  “  Oxford 
Shakespeare.” 

**  Pierre  de  la  Primaudaye,  The  French  Academic,  tr.  T.  B.  C.  (London,  1618), 
p.  455. 

Ibid.,  p.  467.  Cf.  Burton,  Anatomy,  I,  298. 

*’  Ferrand,  Erotomania,  p.  131.  Ibid.,  p.  125. 
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sending  up  divers  noysome  vapours  to  the  Braine  .  .  .  [disturbs] 
the  operation  of  its  cheifest  Faculties.” 

II 

Love  melancholy  is  easily  recognized.  The  lover  often  sighs, 
blushes  (especially  in  the  presence  of  the  beloved),  weeps,  swoons; 
his  mood  is  extremely  variable;  he  has  no  appetite  and  sleeps  badly; 
his  speech  is  incoherent  (he  is  tongue-tied  in  his  mistress’  presence) ; 
he  becomes  careless  in  regard  to  his  personal  appearance;  frequently 
he  stands  lost  in  deep  abstraction ;  he  has  a  taste  for  solitude  and  when 
alone  often  breaks  into  passionate  soliloquy.*® 

Certain  physiological  symptoms  deserve  emphasis.  Lovers  become 
extremely  lean  because  of  their  lack  of  heat  and  moisture.**  Their 
eyes  are  ”  hollow,  and  sunke  into  their  head,  dry,  and  without  teares ; 
yet  alwaies  twinkling  with  a  kind  of  smiling  looke.”**  Their  skin 
is  pale  and  curiously  discolored.  Their  pallor,  which  is  due  to  cor¬ 
rupted  humors,  is  not  ”  simple  Decoloration  .  .  .  But  rather  a  mixt 
Colour  of  White,  &  Yellow;  or  of  White,  Yellow  &  Green.” **  The 
lover’s  ”  heart  doth  alwaies  quake,  and  his  pulse  keepeth  no  true 
course,  it  is  little,  vnequall,  and  beating  thicke,  changing  it  selfe 
vpon  the  sudden,  not  onely  at  the  sight,  but  euen  at  the  very  name  of 
the  obiect  which  he  affecteth.”  ** 

Lovers  necessarily  suffer  some  degree  of  mental  derangement; 
”  they  are  very  slaves,  drudges  for  the  time,  mad-men,  fools,  dizzards, 
atrabilarii,  beside  themselves,  and  as  blind  as  Beetles.”  **  Those  “  that 

Ibid.,  p.  261.  Cf.  William  Vaughan,  Approved  Directions  for  Health  (London, 
1612),  pp.  96-97.  Because  of  the  noxious  effects  of  unevacuated  seed,  physicians 
sometimes  recommend  coition. 

**  See  Du  Laurens,  Discourse,  p.  118;  Ferrand,  Erotomania,  pp.  7-15,  68,  106-12; 
(^£Feteau,  Passions,  pp.  169-73;  Burton,  Anatomy,  III,  153  ff. 

”  Du  Laurens,  Discourse,  p.  118;  Ferrand,  Erotomania,  p.  68;  Burttm,  Anatomy, 
III,  153. 

"Ferrand,  Erotomania,  p.  125.  Cf.  Burton,  Anatomy,  III,  153. 

"Ferrand,  Erotomania,  p.  121.  See  also  pp.  122-24.  This  is  the  explanation  of 
the  “  green  and  yellow  melancholy  ”  of  Viola’s  father’s  daughter  in  Twelfth  Night 
(II,  iv,.  115).  Cf.  Lovers  Labor's  Lost,  I,  ii,  91. 

"Du  Laurens,  Discourse,  p.  118.  Cf.  Ferrand,  Erotomania,  pp.  113 ff.;  Burton, 
Anatomy,  III,  156-57. 

**  Burton,  Anatomy,  III,  176.  Cf.  Ill,  64. 
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are  in  Love  have  their  imagination  depraved,  and  their  judgement 
corrupted,”  for  ”  a  Lover  cannot  give  a  right  judgement  of  the  thing 
he  loves.”  **  The  lover’s  characteristic  inability  to  see  his  mistress’ 
shortcomings  might  not  appear  to  be  downright  insanity.  Yet  some 
lovers  do  indeed  go  stark  mad.  One  authority  writes  of  a  lover  who 
continually  paid  court  to  his  own  shadow.*^  Another  reports  a  more 
violent  and  tragic  case : 

Juuenis  .  .  .  ac  formosus  adolescens,  .  .  .  cum  puellam  pulcerrimam  deperiret, 
atque  ea  potiri  non  posset,  miser  ex  amore  furere  coepit:  adeo  vt  postea 
parentes  coacti  fuerint  ilium  in  vinculis  detinere.  In  quo  furore  vitam  longo 
tempore  misere  trahens,  . . .  perpetuo  incarceratus,  tandem  vitam  cum  insania 
finiit.** 

Mad  lovers  do  prodigious  things.  There  is  the  mad  lover,  for 
instance,  who  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Venice.**  One 
writer  says  that  lovers  become  wolf-mad.*®  Another  declares  that, 
if  lovers  are  jealous,  ”  they  become  madde,  and  playe  the  Lycantropes, 
and  goe  all  the  night  like  raging  wolues.” 

Many  lovers  commit  suicide.  Others  have  a  gentler  but  no  less 
tragic  end ;  they  waste  away  and  die.  ”  It  is  so  well  known  in  every 
village,  how  many  have  either  died  for  love,  or  voluntarily  made 
away  themselves,  that  I  need  not  much  labour  to  prove  it.  .  .  .  Death 
is  the  common  Catastrophe  to  such  persons.”  ** 

**  Ferrand,  Erotomania,  p.  31.  Mental  derangement  is  characteristic  of  all  men 
affected  by  excessive  melancholy,  whether  they  are  lovers  or  not  This  is  due 
especially  to  black  fumes  rising  from  the  humor  which  saturate  and  disorder  the 
braia  The  faculty  primarily  affected  is  the  imagination,  and  melancholy  men  con¬ 
sequently  tend  to  develop  delusions.  See  Lemnius,  Touchstone,  fols.  142-43;  Du 
Laurens,  Discourse,  p.  91;  Ferrand,  Erotomania,  pp.  36-38;  Burton,  Anatomy, 
I,  474. 

**  Du  Laurens,  Discourse,  p.  121. 

"  Peter  van  Foreest,  Observationum  et  Curationum  Medicinalium  .  .  .  Libri 
XXVIII  (Frankfurt,  1602),  p.  352. 

*•  Vaughan,  Directions,  pp.  95-96. 

'*  Ferrand,  Erotomania,  pp.  10,  206,  340-41.  This  idea  seems  to  come  from 
Arabian  sources.  See  Continens  Rasis  (Venice,  1529),  fols.  18^,  20"^.  At  some 
time  in  its  history,  amor  apparently  borrowed  some  features  from  insania  lupina,  or 
lycanthropia.  For  an  ancient  description  of  lycanthropia,  see  De  Melancholia  .  .  . 
Aetii  Libellus,  in  Galeni  Opera,  XIX,  719-20. 

**  Pierre  Boaistuau,  Theatrum  Mundi,  tr.  John  Alday  (London,  1581),  p.  195. 

**  Burton,  Anatomy,  III,  215. 
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III 

The  physician  who  attends  a  lovesick  patient  must  be  an  ingenious 
psychological  strategist.  The  primary  difficulty  is  that  the  patient 
will  not  co-operate.  He  does  not  want  to  be  cured  (except  by  con¬ 
summation).  He  is,  moreover,  very  secretive  regarding  the  cause 
of  his  ailment.  But  love  “  will  hardly  be  hid,  though  they  do  all 
they  can  to  hide  it,  it  must  out  .  .  .  words,  looks,  gestures,  all  will 
betray  them :  but  two  of  the  most  notable  signs  are  observed  by  the 
Pulse  and  Countenance.”  ** 

In  spite  of  the  patient’s  reticence,  the  wise  physician  has  no  trouble 
in  diagnosis.  In  order  to  administer  intelligent  treatment,  however, 
he  should  know  whom  the  patient  loves.  To  find  out,  he  must  watch 
the  patient  closely.  He  must  note  who  is  present  when  he  blushes. 
He  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  his  finger  on  the  patient’s  pulse 
when  the  beloved  enters,  and  then  the  whole  matter  is  clear.  A 
useful  device  is  to  name  over  a  list  of  persons  with  the  fingers  on 
the  patient’s  pulse;  if  the  beloved  is  named,  the  pulse  will  become 
quick  and  irregular. 

Medical  writers  of  the  Renaissance  illustrate  these  methods  with 
various  stories.  The  most  popular  of  these,  and  perhaps  the  most  * 
representative,  is  the  tale  of  Antiochus,  drawn  from  classical 
sources.**  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  King  of  Syria,  fell  deeply 
in  love  with  his  young  stepmother  Stratonice.  As  Plutarch  tells 
the  story,**  the  young  man  struggled  very  hard  to  overcome  his 
unlawful  passion.  Failing,  he  attempted  self-starvation.  Naturally 
he  confided  his  secret  to  no  one.  Erasistratus,  his  physician,  saw 
readily  that  the  prince  was  in  love,  but  to  discover  the  object  of  his 
passion  was  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty.  The  doctor  kept  watch  in 

**Ibid.,  Ill,  155-56.  Cf.  Ferrand,  Erotoma$iia,  p.  104. 

**GxKeming  the  literary  history  of  this  story,  see  Hjalnur  Crohns,  “Zur 
Geschichte  der  Liebe  als  *  Kranlcheit,’ ”  Archiv  fir  Kultur-Gesckickte,  III  (1905), 
66-86 ;  Ruth  Lee  Kennedy,  **  The  Theme  of  ‘  Stratonice  ’  in  the  Drama  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,”  Publications  of  the  Modem  Language  Association,  LV  (1940), 
1010-32.  Galen  refers  to  Erasistratus’  treatment  of  Antiochus  and  matches  the 
case  with  one  from  his  own  practice  (Opera,  XIV.  630-33).  Ferrand  does  like¬ 
wise  (Erotomania,  pp.  117-19).  In  both  these  instances  the  pulse  betrays  the 
patient’s  secret  See  also  Burton,  Anatomy,  III,  156-57. 

-Demetrius,  XXXVIII. 
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the  prince’s  chamber,  observing  him  closdy  whenever  any  of  the 
beauties  of  the  court  appeared.  When  Stratonice  entered,  the  prince 
showed  all  the  external  signs  of  passionate  love.  Erasistratus  deli¬ 
cately  imparted  his  discovery  to  the  anxious  father,  who,  to  save 
his  son’s  life,  gave  his  wife  to  him  and,  in  sheer  benevolence,  added 
his  crown. 

When  the  doctor  has  the  facts,  his  course  of  action  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  circumstances.  If  marriage— or  perhaps  even  extra-marital 
constunmation — is  possible,  he  will  do  what  he  can  to  bring  it  about. 
The  best  cure  is  "  to  let  them  have  their  desire"  “  Upon  possession 
of  the  beloved,  the  lover’s  sorrow  vanishes  and  with  it  his  melancholy. 
But  often  consummation  is  not  possible.  Then  the  doctor,  aided  by 
parents  and  friends,  must  employ  all  the  eloquence  at  his  command 
to  show  the  lover  the  folly  and  moral  danger  of  his  desire  and  to 
persuade  him  to  stifle  it  if  he  can.  A  good  device  is  to  slander  the 
beloved  or  women  in  general.  Another  is  to  get  the  lover  interested 
in  other  women.  The  lover  should  be  continually  occupied  and 
diverted  so  that  he  will  not  think  of  the  beloved.  By  all  means  he 
should  not  see  her.  Travel  is  an  effective  remedy.*^ 

As  for  purely  medical  practise,  lovers  are  treated  in  the  “  maner 
.  .  .  appoynted  for  the  melancholike.”  **  The  noxious  humors  are 
evacuated  by  purging  or  phlebotomy.  The  patient  should  be  warmed 
and  moistened  with  wine  and  with  foods  which  produce  good  blood.** 
Warm  baths  are  helpful.  If  the  patient  cannot  sleep,  the  physician 
should  administer  soporifics,  for  sleep  warms  and  moistens.  His 
surroundings  should  be  pleasant,  and  he  should  be  made  as  merry 

**  Bnrton,  Anatomy,  III,  263. 

**  The  foregoing  is  based  especially  on  Dn  Laurens,  Disconrst,  pp.  122-23,  and 
Burton,  Anatomy,  III,  224  ft.  All  of  the  devices  mentioned,  however,  are  conven¬ 
tional  Some  are  at  least  as  old  as  Ovid’s  Remedia  Amoris,  and  all  appear  in 
literary  as  well  as  scientific  works  (see,  for  instance,  Lyly’s  “A  cooling  Otrde  for 
Philautus  and  all  fond  louers,”  an  essay  appended  to  Euphues). 

*'  Do  Latirens,  Discourse,  p.  124.  The  author  advises  such  treatment  only  after 
other  measures  have  failed.  The  treatment  for  disorders  due  to  black  bile  is  pre¬ 
sented  fairly  briefly  in  Du  Laurens’  Discourse,  pp.  104-17;  more  at  length  in 
Timothy  Bright’s  A  Treatise  of  Melancholie  (London,  1586;  Publications  of  the 
Facsimile  Text  Society,  1940),  pp.  242  ff.;  in  Burton’s  Anatomy,  voL  II;  and  in 
various  other  works  of  the  period. 

**Ferrand  prescribes  fasting  for  love  in  the  early  (warm  and  numt)  stage, 
nourishing  foods  in  the  late  (cold  and  dry)  stage  {Erotomania,  pp.  331-33). 
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as  possible.  Gaiety  warms  and  moistens,  just  as  sorrow  cools  and 
dries.  The  patient  should  be  continually  occupied  and  should  never 
be  left  alone.  Music,  which  is  good  for  any  melancholy  man  because 
it  enlivens  his  sluggish  spirits,  is  sometimes  recommended  specihcally 
for  lovers.*® 

If  an  irrational  lover  has  developed  a  hallucination,  the  physician 
will  remember  a  principle  applicable  in  all  cases  of  melancholy  involv¬ 
ing  delusion.*^  Melancholy  men  become  suspicious  and  stubbornly 
intractable  if  contradicted.  Since  little  can  be  done  toward  curing 
them  without  their  confidence  and  co-operation  one  must  humor 
them,  seem  to  agree  with  them,  no  matter  how  preposterous  their 
fancies  may  be.  “  //  they  say  they  have  swallowed  frogs,  or  a  snake, 
by  all  means  grant  it,  and  tell  them  you  can  easily  cure  it,  *tis  an 
ordinary  thing.’*  **  The  doctor  must  proceed  without  betraying  any 
skepticism  regarding  the  patient’s  delusion  or  any  suspicion  of  his 
sanity.  The  shrewd  physician  often  resorts  to  deception.  To  illus¬ 
trate,  a  certain  melancholic  believed  that  his  bones  were  as  soft  as 
wax,  and  he  dared  not  stand  upright.  His  physician  gave  him  a 
purge  for  melancholy,  representing  it  as  a  remedy  for  softness  of  bone. 
Thus  body  and  mind  were  cured  simultaneously.** 

IV 

In  representing  disappointed  lovers,  Elizabethan  and  early  Stuart 
playwrights  commonly  embodied  the  beliefs  concerning  thwarted  love 
which  were  current  among  literate  Englishman  of  the  period.  These 
beliefs  were  largely  drawn — directly  or  indirectly — from  the  medical 
tradition  with  which  the  foregoing  sections  have  dealt  and  from  the 
related  tradition  of  courtly  love.**  The  disappointed  lovers  of  the 
drama,  consequently,  are  often  melancholically  despondent  and  ill. 

**  See  Burton,  Anatomy,  III,  222-23. 

See  above,  footnote  26. 

**  Burton,  Anatomy,  II,  131. 

“Jdui  Webster,  Th*  Displaying  of  Supposed  Witchcraft  (London,  1677),  pp. 
33-34.  For  furtber  illustrations,  see  Burton,  Anatomy,  II,  131-32. 

**  According  to  the  laws  of  courtly  love,  certain  melancholic  despondencies  and 
debilities  are  among  the  inevitable  concomitants  of  true  love.  See  especially  Lewis 
Freeman  Mott,  The  System  of  Courtly  Love  (New  York,  1896),  pp.  10-12,  33-34, 
59,  130,  et  passim;  William  Allan  Neilson,  The  Origins  and  Sources  of  The  Court 
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Among  the  earlier  examples  are  various  characters  in  the  plays 
of  John  Lyly.  Endimion,  for  instance,  is  cruelly  tormented  by  his 
hopeless  love  for  Cynthia.  He  lives  in  “  deepe  melancholy,”  **  seeks 
solitude,  and  soliloquizes  passionately.  Tears,  sighs,  “  hollowe  eyes,” 
and  ”  broken  sleepes  ”  **  are  the  tokens  of  his  distress.  Peele’s  The 
Arraignment  of  Paris  presents  a  tragic  case.  The  shepherd  Colin, 
whose  companions  pity  him  deeply  for  his  “  uncouth  fit,”  his  “  ma¬ 
lady,”  pines  away  and  dies  for  love  of  the  flint-hearted  Thestylis. 
Prince  Edward,  in  the  opening  scene  of  Greene’s  Friar  Bacon  and 
Friar  Bungay,  is  melancholically  in  love.  In  Dekker’s  Old  Fortunatus, 
Orleans,  in  love,  enters  "  melancholike  ”  and  complains  that  he  is 
“  sicke.”  **  He  looks  “  leane,  and  [like]  a  lover.”  **  Aspatia,  in 
The  Maid’s  Tragedy  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  loves  Amintor 
hopelessly.  She 

Walks  discontented,  with  her  watry  eyes 
Bent  on  the  earth:  the  unfrequented  woods 
Are  her  delight. 

She  sings  mournful  love  songs,  tells  tales  of  tragic  love,  and  “  carries 
with  her  an  infectious  grief.”  ®®  Amie,  a  shepherdess  in  Jonson’s 
The  Sad  Shepherd,  is  prostrated  by  lovesickness  after  a  young  man 

of  Love  (Boston,  1899),  pp.  172,  179,  et  passim;  William  George  Dodd,  Courtly 
Love  in  Chaucer  and  Gower  (Boston,  1913),  pp.  13-15,  et  passim;  Lisle  Cecil 
J(^n,  The  Elizabethan  Sonnet  Sequences  (New  York,  1938),  pp.  79ff.  As  Lowes 
says  (“The  Loveres  Maladye,”  loc.  cit.,  p.  543),  the  medical  and  courtly  love 
traditions  evidently  exercised  a  mutual  influence  dining  the  Middle  Ages. 

**  Endimion,  Works,  ed.  Bond  (Oxford,  1902),  III,  38. 

**  P.  31.  Other  examples  in  Lyly’s  drama  are  Tellus  in  Endimion  (pp.  53,  74), 
Apelles  in  Campaspe  (Works,  II,  352),  Sapho  in  Sapho  and  Phao  (II,  392,  396  fl.), 
three  ladies  in  GaUathea  (II,  446-49). 

Works,  ed.  Bullen  (London,  1888),  I,  35.  The  forsaken  Oenone  is  also  melan¬ 
choly  (pp.  37 ff.).  In  Peele’s  David  and  Bathsabe  Ammon  becomes  “amorously 
lean”  (Works,  II,  17). 

*•  Works  (London,  1873),  I,  126. 

*•  P.  129. 

*•  The  Works  of  Francis  Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher,  ed.  Glover-Waller  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  1905-12),  I,  4.  There  are  several  other  examples  in  the  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  collection.  Among  them  are  the  cases  of  the  hero  of  Philaster  (I,  97, 
115),  Perigot  and  Amoret  in  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  (II,  412-13,  418,  420-24), 
Frank  in  The  Captain  (V,  234,  238,  288),  Hydaspes  in  Cupids  Revenge  (IX, 
245-46). 
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kisses  her.*‘  And  there  are  many  other  woebegone  lovers  in  the 
drama. 

The  characters  thus  far  mentioned  are  of  sentimental  rather  than 
scientific  interest.  They  belong  to  a  pathetic  type  which  is  very 
common  in  Elizabethan  prose  fiction.  There  are  other  cases,  however, 
in  which  medical  details  are  given  and  in  which  there  are  attempts  to 
cure  the  patient.  In  such  cases  doctors  usually  appear.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  story  of  Antiochus,  interest  centers  upon  the  patient’s 
secretiveness,  the  anxious  bewilderment  of  those  interested  in  his 
welfare,  and  the  cleverness  of  some  one  who  solves  the  mystery.” 

Frank,  an  honorable  young  man  in  Monsieur  Thomas,  falls  in 
love  with  Cellide,  fiance  of  his  friend  and  benefactor  Valentine, 
and  suffers  in  silence.  He  becomes  “  much  chang’d,  extreamly 
alter’d,/His  colour  faded  strangely  too,”  and  *  he  “  looks  worse 
hourly.”  He  ”  sweats  too  coldly,”  and  his  pulse  is  weak  and  slow. 
In  the  presence  of  Cellide,  however,  “  He  sweats  extreamly  ;/Hot, 
very  hot :  his  pulse  beats  like  a  drum  now.”  ”  His  friends  discuss 
medical  measures  and  put  him  to  bed.”  Doctors  are  summoned,  and 
they  debate  learnedly  and  futilely  while  the  patient  becomes  worse.” 
A  clever  woman,  however,  observing  the  manner  in  which  Frank 
grips  Cellide’s  hand,  guesses  the  truth.”  A  wise  friend  reveals  the 
cause  of  the  illness  to  Valentine.  Valentine  gives  up  the  girl. 

Antonius,  in  Massinger’s  The  Virgin  Martyr,  is  rejected  by  the 
lady  whom  he  loves,  and  becomes  very  ill,  so  ill  that  he  takes  to  his 
bed.  Sapritius,  his  father,  is  puzzled  and  anxious,  and  the  doctors 
are  no  less  bewildered.  They  report,  however,  that  the  disease  is  “  a 
deep  melancholy,”  and  they  fear  that  “  The  grave  must  mock  our 
labours.”  ”  A  friend  of  Antonius’  reveals  the  cause  of  the  malady 
to  Sapritius: 

Ben  Jonson,  ed.  Herford-Simpson  (Oxford,  1925-41),  VII,  31-37. 

"  The  Antiochus  pattern  appears  also  in  Elizabethan  novels.  See  Lyly’s  Enphnes 
and  His  England,  Works.  II,  72-74;  Greene’s  Planetomachia,  Works,  ed.  Grosart 
(Huth  Library,  1881-«6),  V,  132-33. 

**  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  IV,  107-08.  His  coldness  is  due  to  sorrow,  his  heat 
to  desire. 

“  Pp.  108-09. 

**  Pp.  116-17.  We  see  the  doctors  vainly  at  work  over  the  unwilling  patient, 

pp.  120-21. 

••  P.  109.  "  Plays,  ed.  Gifford  (London,  1813),  I,  76. 
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in  his  broken  slumbers, 

Him  shall  you  hear  cry  out  on  Dorothea. 

. let  him  hear 

The  voice  of  Dorothea,  nay,  but  the  name, 

He  starts  up  with  high  colour  in  his  face : 

She,  or  none,  cures  him.** 

Sapritius,  being  governor  of  the  city,  places  the  lady  in  his  son’s 
power,  providing  him  thus  with  the  means  of  cure;  but  Antonius 
refuses  to  prostitute  her.  In  the  end  he  dies. 

The  mild  and  languorous  lovesickness  of  Prince  Palador,  hero  of 
Ford’s  The  Lover's  Melancholy,  has  been  described  elsewhere.®*  I 
shall  merely  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  physician  attending  this 
secretive  patient  is  a  strategist  like  Erasistratus.®* 

In  Brome’s  The  Queen’s  Exchange,  Osriick,  King  of  Northumbria, 
sees  a  picture  of  Mildred,  a  maiden  of  Wessex,  and  falls  in  love  with 
her.  He  forthwith  complains  that  he  is  not  well.®^  Because  circum¬ 
stances  make  his  love  dishonorable,  he  conceals  it.  He  becomes  very 
seriously  distracted,  and  the  doctors  become  “  almost  as  mad  as  he/ 
Because  they  caimot  find  the  cause.”  “  They  never  discover  it,  yet 
they  realize  that  the  disease  is  melancholy.®*  The  patient’s  moods 
and  fancies  are  most  changeable,  eccentric,  and  unreasonable.®®  His 
favourite  occupation  apparently  is  wandering  alone  in  ”  solitary 
places  .  .  .  Groves  and  Thickets  ”  where  “  he  unheard  by  all  may 
vent  his  passions.”  ®*  He  does  not  sleep  for  four  consecutive  nights.®® 
Unable  to  stand  it  any  longer,  he  finally  sets  out  incognito  for 
Wessex,  woos  Mildred,  and  wins  her. 

A  young  lady  who  is  erotically  disordered  appears  in  Brome’s 
The  Antipodes.  Martha  is  married  to  Perigrine,  but  since  he  is 

“P.  77. 

"  G.  F.  Sensabaugh,  “  Burton’s  Influence  in  Ford’s  The  Laver's  Melancholy," 
Studies  in  Philology,  XXXIII  (1936),  545-71 ;  S.  Blaine  Ewing,  Burtonian  Melan¬ 
choly  m  the  Plays  of  John  Ford  (Princeton,  1940),  pp.  32-42. 

“See  Works,  ed.  Gifford-Dyce  (London,  1869),  I,  68-69. 

"  Works  (London,  1873),  III,  476-77. 

“P.497. 

“  A  doctor  thinks  it  best  to  humor  what  he  supposes  to  be  a  melancholic  fancy 
of  the  king’s  (p.  499)  ;  in  commenting  on  the  king’s  malady,  he  discourses  on 
melancholic  illusions  (p.  526). 

“  Pp.  498-99.  “  P.  499.  “  P.  507. 
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mentally  unbalanced,  there  has  been  no  consummation  of  the 
marriage.  Martha  is  consequently  “  sicke  of  her  virginity  ”  yet  is  so 
innocent  that  “  she  knowes  not  what  it  is.”  ”  Sometimes  she  weeps, 
sometimes  laughs  violently;  now  she  is  sullenly  silent,  again  loudly 
talkative.”  She  is  obsessed  with  a  desire  for  children.  She  talks 
irrationally  and  pathetically  of  children  and  wonders  how  they  are 
to  be  procured.**  Dr.  Hughball  undertakes  the  treatment  of  both 
Martha  and  her  husband.  The  physician  gives  his  attention  especially 
to  Perigrine,  for  he  believes  that,  if  he  can  inveigle  him  into  playing 
the  part  of  the  husband,  both  he  and  Martha  will  be  cured.  To  be 
sure,  after  consummation  of  the  marriage,  “  all  their  melancholly  ” 
is  gone.™ 

V 

Some  lovers  in  the  early  Stuart  drama  literally  go  insane.  There 
is,  for  instance,  the  old  general  Memnon,  central  character  of  The 
Mad  Lover.  Memnon  falls  suddenly  and  absurdly  in  love  with  the 
young  princess  Calis.^^  To  parry  his  importunities,  the  girl  says 
thoughtlessly  that  she  will  accept  his  proffered  heart  if  she  may  have 
it  in  her  hand.^*  Memnon  immediately  becomes  obsessed  with  the 
idea  of  cutting  out  his  heart  for  her.^*  They  will  enjoy  their  love, 
he  believes,  in  Elysium.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  summon  a  surgeon.™ 
Memnon’s  officers  and  his  brother  Polydor  attempt  a  cure,  employing 
conventional  devices.  They  raise  rumors  of  new  wars  to  divert  the 
general’s  thoughts  from  his  love.^“  They  humor  his  fancies  and 
attempt  to  turn  them  to  therapeutic  use.  Since  he  has  been  calling 
upon  Orpheus  to  appear  and  discourse  upon  the  joys  of  Elysium,  an 
officer  who  can  sing  impersonates  Orpheus  and  tries  to  soothe  him 
with  music  and  to  dissuade  him  from  his  intended  suicide.™  A 
prostitute  is  engaged  to  impersonate  the  princess,  and  for  a  short  time 

”  Works,  III,  257. 

••P.239. 

••  Pp.  241-43.  Melancholy  frequently  produces  obsession.  See  Du  Laurens,  Dis¬ 
course,  pp.  96-98;  Burton,  Anatomy,  I,  464-65. 

••  P.  333.  See  above,  footnote  19. 

”  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  III,  5-7. 

”  P.  Id 

••  Pp.  17-25.  ”  P.  44. 

•‘P.34.  "Pp.  47-50. 
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Memnon  is  deceived/^  But  nothing  seems  to  do  any  good.  Memnon 
finally  comes  to  his  senses  when  he  learns  that  Polydqr  and  Calis  have 
fallen  in  love  with  each  other.  He  retires  in  favor  of  his  brother. 

Shatillon,  in  The  Noble  Gentleman,  has  been  distracted  by  the 
cruel  treatment  of  his  love.  He  has  developed  the  delusion  that  his 
love  is  rightful  heir  to  the  French  throne  and  has  been  imprisoned 
by  the  reigning  usurper."  The  usurping  king,  he  believes,  is  pursu¬ 
ing  him  with  plots  and  spies,  fearing  that  he  may  marry  the  lady 
and  claim  the  throne.  His  “  Love,”  who  is  otherwise  anonymous, 
is  deeply  repentant.  She  follows  him  about — without  his  recognizing 
her — anxiously  humoring  him  and  trying  to  restore  his  sanity.  To 
aid  her,  a  gentleman  represents  himself  as  an  emissary  with  offers  of 
reconcilement  from  the  king.  The  king,  he  tells  Shatillon,  has  released 
his  love  from  prison  and  sends  her  to  him.  Thereupon  the  lady  comes 
forward.  Shatillon  recognizes  her  and  soon  recovers  his  wits." 

The  jailer’s  daughter,  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  is  tragically 
affected  by  her  love  of  Palamon.  She  wanders  in  the  forest  deserted 
by  her  lover.  “  I  am  mop’t,”  she  says ; 

Food  took  I  non[e]  these  two  daies. 

Sipt  some  water,  I  have  not  clos’d  mine  eyes 
Save  when  my  lids  scowrd  off  their  [brine] ;  alas 
Dissolve  my  life,  Let  not  my  sence  unsettle 
Least  I  should  drown,  or  stab  or  hang  my  self.*^ 

When  she  next  appears  she  is  mad.  She  sings  songs  and  utters  a 
great  deal  of  pretty  nonsense  about  flowers,  about  love,  about  Pal- 
amon.*^  When  she  is  brought  home,  her  father  and  his  friends,  all 
deeply  distressed,  are  careful  to  humor  her.®*  A  doctor  is  summoned. 

”  Pp.  56-58. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  VIII,  181-83,  205-06,  210-12,  214-19.  Cf.  footnote  26. 

Pp.  236-39. 

**  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  IX,  328-29. 

"  Pp.  331,  333-34,  348-51,  356-57,  365-68.  Her  madness  resembles  Ophelia’s  in 
many  ways.  Ophelia  seems  to  have  exerted  a  considerable  influence  on  the  lovesick 
maidens  of  the  early  Stuart  drama.  Yet  Ophelia’s  madness  seems  to  be  due  prin¬ 
cipally,  not  to  disappointment  in  love,  but  to  grief  for  her  father’s  death  (Ham- 
Ut.  IV,  V,  4,  46,  76-77,  160-63,  184). 

“  “  By  no  means  cross  her,  she  is  then  distemper ’d/For  worse  than  now  she 
shows  ”  (p,  350).  Later  the  doctor  says,  “  You  should  observe  [yield  to]  her  ev’ry 
way”  (p.  364). 
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He  diagnoses  the  case :  “  ’Tis  not  an  engrafted  madness  but  a  most 
thick,  and  profound  melancholly.”  “  He  tells  the  maiden’s  wooer, 
who  was  prospering  in  his  suit  before  she  saw  Palamon,  to  take 
upon  himself  the  role  of  Palamon.  The  boorish  young  man  plays 
the  part  very  badly,  but  the  maiden  is  easily  convinced.  The  doctor 
then  directs  the  wooer  to  “  Lie  with  he;  if  she  ask  you  ” ;  “  it  cures 

her  ipso  facto, /The  melancholly  humor  that  infects  her.”  “  In  the 
final  scene  the  jailer  reports  that  “  she’s  well  restor’d^And  to  be 
married  shortly.”  “ 

In  Ford’s  The  Broken  Heart,  Penthea  is  prevented  from  marrying 
the  man  whom  she  loves  and  is  forced  into  a  marriage  of  expediency. 
She  sinks  charmingly  and  submissively  into  a  melancholy.*^  Her 
griefs  finally  drive  her  mad.  She  refuses  food ;  for  ten  days  she  does 
not  sleep.**  At  her  last  appearance  she  comes  upon  the  stage  “  ivith 
her  hair  loose  ”  and  talks  distractedly  and  pathetically.**  She  dies  of 
self-starvation. 

Constance,  heroine  of  Brome’s  The  Northern  Lass,  has  been 
mentally  deranged  by  her  love  for  Sir  Philip  Luckless.  She  is  “  full 
of  melanchollie  .  .  .  sick  in  mind.”  **  She  sings  prettily  and  talks 
pathetically  of  her  love  for  Philip.*^  She  will  not  be  persuaded,  as 
the  jailer’s  daughter  is,  that  another  suitor  is  the  man  whom  she 
loves.  A  witty  servant  who  has  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  doctor 
discourses  learnedly  and  accurately  on  her  condition ;  “  Her  disease 
is  melanchollie;  the  cause  .  .  .  love,  which  .  .  .  hath  overwhelm’d 
her  spirits,  and  turn’d  the  faculties  of  all  her  senses  into  a  rude  con¬ 
fusion  .  .  .  The  partie  that  she  loves,  must  be  the  Doctor,  the 
Medicine,  and  the  cure.”  **  Constance  finally  marries  her  Philip. 

VI 

Shakespeare’s  plays  show  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
current  beliefs  regarding  the  lover’s  malady.  In  Love’s  Labor's  Lost 
King  Ferdinand  and  his  three  companions  in  retirement  fall  melan- 

*•  P.  357.  “  Pp.  292-93. 

P.  364.  *•  Pp.  289-94. 

“  P.  365.  Cl  footnote  19.  •*  Works.  Ill,  50. 

••P.373.  ••Pp.  51-53. 

••  See  Works.  I,  263,  275.  •*  P.  84. 
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cholically  in  love.**  The  lovers  of  The  Two  Gentlemen  oj  Verona 
exhibit  some  of  the  symptoms.**  The  love-lorn  Helena,  of  A  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream,  becomes  melancholy,*®  and  in  the  same  play 
Theseus  classifies  the  lover  with  the  madman  and  the  poet.*®  In  these 
early  comedies,  however,  Shakespeare  seems  to  regard  lovesickness 
as  something  that  calls  for  kindly  mockery  rather  than  serious  alarm. 
Pomeo  is  melancholically  in  love  with  Rosaline,*’’  but  this  affair, 
which  is  lightly  treated,  is  eclipsed  by  Romeo’s  love  for  Juliet,  which 
is  not  at  all  melancholic.  Orlando,  Silvius,  and  Phebe,  of  As  You 
Like  It,  are  as  woebegone  as  their  prototypes  in  Lodge’s  Rosalind,^* 
but  they  are  so  depicted  that  they  provoke  more  amusement  than 
sympathy.  Orsino,  in  Twelfth  Night,  languishes  for  love  of  Olivia,** 
but  one  does  not  get  the  impression  that  he  is  suffering  greatly.  Viola 
tells  Orsino  a  tale  about  her  father’s  daughter,  who,  because  of  dis¬ 
appointment  in  love, 

pin’d  in  thought. 

And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 

She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 

Smiling  at  grief.^®® 

In  reality,  although  Viola’s  father’s  daughter  is  in  love,  she  is  not 
in  ill  health.  When  Hamlet  visits  Ophelia  in  her  closet,  his  disordered 
clothing  and  distracted  behavior  ***  do  indeed,  as  Polonius  confidently 
observes,  suggest  “  the  very  ecstasy  of  love.”  ’**  No  one  but  Polonius, 
however,  believes  that  Hamlet  is  really  mad  for  love. 

It  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  did  not  take  lovesickness  very 

•*  See  especially  IV,  iii 

•*  See  especially  II,  i.  18-28,  80-86;  II,  iv,  129-36;  III,  ii,  62. 

"  III,  ii,  96-97. 

••V,  i,  4-17. 

See  John  W.  Cole,  “  Romeo  and  Rosaline,”  Neophilologus,  XXIV  (1939), 
285-89. 

••  See  especially  II,  iv,  22-42;  III,  ii;  III,  v;  IV,  i;  V,  ii,  84-121.  See  also  John 
W.  Draper,  “  Shakespeare’s  Orlando  Innamorato,”  Modem  Language  Quarterly, 
II  (1941),  179-84. 

•*  See  John  W.  Draper,  “  The  Melancholy  Duke  Orsino,”  Bulletin  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  VI  (1938),  1020-29. 

Twelfth  Night,  II,  iv,  114-17. 

Hamlet,  II,  i,  77-100. 

II,  i,  102.  Note  Polonius’  diagnosis,  II,  ii,  146-51. 
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seriously.^®*  Rosalind,  in  As  You  Like  It,  charmingly  ridicules  the 
common  notions  concerning  the  love  malady  in  her  well  known 
catalogue  of  the  marks  that  distinguish  a  lover.^®®  It  is  her  belief, 
and  probably  Shakespeare’s,  that  “  men  have  died  from  time  to  time, 
and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love.”  ^®*  Shakespeare 
evidently  approves  the  blunt  and  soldierly  love-making  of  King 
Henry  V :  “  before  God,  Kate,  I  cannot  look  greenly  nor  gasp  out  my 
eloquence  ...  if  thou  canst  love  me  .  .  .  take  me ;  if  not,  to  say  to 
thee  that  I  shall  die,  is  true ;  but  for  thy  love,  by  the  Lord,  no ;  yet 
I  love  thee  too.”  ^®® 

Amid  general  belief  in  the  lover’s  malady,  then,  one  discovers  a 
genial  skeptic.  Without  question  Shakespeare  on  the  whole  accepted 
the  physiology,  the  medical  science,  and  the  psychology  which  other 
men  of  his  time  accepted.  But  when  the  teachings  of  the  sciences  were 
obviously  in  conflict  with  the  facts  of  experience,  Shakespeare  was 
a  realist.^®^ 


anything  in  Shakespeare’s  plays  indicates  serious  belief  in  love  melan¬ 
choly,  it  is  Helena’s  moping  love  of  Bertram  in  AlFs  Well  That  Ends  Well  (see 
especially  I,  iii,  112-25,  144,  176-87).  Imogen’s  melancholy  iCynd>elme,  IV,  ii) 
can  hardly  be  considered  love  melancholy.  Concerning  Ophelia’s  madness,  see 
above,  footnote  81. 

"•*111,  ii,  392-406. 
rV,  i,  110-l^ 

'*•  Henry  V,W,  ii,  147-59. 

"*•  A  large  part  of  the  material  in  this  study  was  gathered  while  the  author  was 
a  fellow  in  die  Folger  Shakespeare  Library. 
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JOHN  W.  DRAPER 

Thomas  Walkington,  in  his  Optick  Glasse  of  Humours,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1607,  alludes  to  men  who  are  “  choleric,  leane-faced  &  sleder 
bodied  like  Brutus  &  Cassius.”  ^  The  medical  books  of  the  age,  such 
as  Lemnius,  Coeffeteau  and  Burton,  often  cite  as  examples  actual 
historical  personages  and  sometimes  characters  in  fiction  and  drama ; 
and  Walkington’s  statement  just  quoted  might  derive  either  directly 
from  Plutarch  or  from  such  a  secondary  source  as  Shakespeare’s 
Julius  Caesar.  Both  Plutarch  and  Shakespeare  make  Cassius  “  cho¬ 
leric  ”  and  “  leane  ” ;  but  only  the  former  refers  to  Brutus  as  “  thin  ” ; 
and  Walkington,  therefore,  was  more  probably  following  the  Greek 
biographer.  His  reference,  however,  illustrates  the  tendency  of  the 
age  to  interpret  character  in  terms  of  the  four  humors ;  and  just  how 
far  Shakespeare,  like  Walkington,  followed  Plutarch  in  depicting 
one  or  both  of  these  figures  as  humorous  in  body  and  in  mind  seems 
a  proper  subject  for  investigation. 

In  Plutarch,  Cassius  is  not  only  mentioned  as  choleric,  but  is 
consistently  portrayed  with  choleric  attributes :  he  is  ”  very  skillful 
in  the  wars,”  “  cruel,”  “  a  man  of  violent  temper  ”  who  could  hardly 
endure  personal  wrong,  ambitious,  envious,  subject  to  “  furious 
passion,”  and  tolerant  of  dishonesty  and  extortion — ^a  man  whom 
Caesar  might  well  distrust.  Just  so,  Dariot  describes  choleric  persons 
under  the  influence  of  Mars  as  given  to  “  enuy,”  as  “  warriers,” 
“seditious  persons”  (Cassius  plotted  against  Caesar),  “  quarrel- 
lers  ”  (Cassius  fell  out  with  Brutus),  “  theeues,”  “cruel,  violent, 
bold  [Cassius  was  brave],  wicked,  shameles  .  .  .  giuen  to  rapines 
[Cassius  extorted  bribes]  tirants  leaders  of  armies,  rash  .  .  .”  * 
Even  if  Plutarch  had  not  called  Cassius  “  marvellous  cholleric,”  * 
any  intelligent  Elizabethan  (including  Shakespeare!)  could  not  have 
failed  to  recognize  his  hiunor.  How  much  did  the  dramatist  use  it 
for  characterization  in  his  tragedy  ? 

^T.  W[alkington],  Optick  Glasse,  London  [?1631],  109. 

*C  Dariot  lodgement  of  the  Starres,  London,  1598,  sig.  D3v. 

*  Plutarch,  Life  of  Brutus,  sec.  22. 
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Shakespeare  not  only  accentuates  in  Cassius  the  physical  attributes 
of  choler  mentioned  in  Plutarch,  but  adds  others  also.  In  Plutarch, 
Cassius  is  lean ;  in  Shakespeare,  he  “  has  a  leane  and  hungry  looke,” 
and  he  is  “  that  spare  ”  Cassius ;  *  and  not  only  Walkington  but  Hill 
refer  to  the  dry  humor  as  “  leane  ”  in  flesh.*  Plutarch  remarks  that 
Cassius’  eyesight  was  “  very  bad  ” ;  and,  in  Shakespeare’s  play,  Cas¬ 
sius  complains,  “  My  sight  was  euer  thicke.”  *  The  “  euer  ”  is 
especially  important  as  showing  that  Shakespeare  regarded  this  as 
an  inborn  infirmity  such  as  would  arise  from  his  humor,  rather  than 
the  mere  effect  of  age ;  and  according  to  Dariot’s  reiterated  statement, 
diseases  of  the  eye  were  typical  of  choleric  men  under  the  astral 
influence  of  the  sun.^  As  in  Plutarch,  Cassius  is  older  than  Brutus  * 
and  yet  no  King  Lear,  and  so  his  time  of  life  was  probably  choleric 
middle  age.*  Shakespeare,  moreover,  despite  Plutarch’s  calling  Cas¬ 
sius  “  sickly  of  body,”  stresses  his  physical  strength  in  contrast  to 
Caesar’s  weakness ;  and  choleric  men  were  thought  to  be 
“  sturdy,”  “  fayre,”  ”  strong  ”  and  “  healthful.”  Indeed,  Cassius 
is  an  expert  swimmer,  and  his  hot,  dry  humor  could  withstand  the 
cold  water  of  a  winter  swim  in  the  Tiber  “  better  than  Caesar  could. 
Nowhere  in  Shakespeare  are  physical  characteristics  more  amply 
used  to  show  a  type  of  character;  and,  even  where  a  change  from 
Plutarch  was  required,  all  symptoms  point  clearly  to  the  choleric 
humor. 

The  popular  science  of  the  age,  following  the  tradition  of  Galen, 
associated  each  humor  not  only  with  a  given  physique  but  also  with 
a  certain  type  of  mind  and  character,  and  so  with  certain  professions. 
Plutarch,  in  his  lives  of  Brutus  and  of  Caesar  speaks  of  Cassius  as  a 
man  of  “  violent  temper  ”  and  of  “  furious  passion,”  and  as  a  brave 
soldier  and  competent  general.  These  choleric  qualities,  Shakespeare 

Caesar,  I,  ii,  215  and  220. 

*T.  Hill,  Schools  of  Skill,  London,  1599,  leaf  6r.  On  the  great  popularity  of 
Hill’s  writings,  see  L.  B.  Wright,  Middle-Class  Culture  m  Elizabethan  England, 
Chapel  Hill,  1935,  565. 

*  Julius  Caesar,  V,  iii,  24. 

*  Dariot,  op.  dt.,  sig.  D  3  v.  *  Julius  Caesar,  IV,  iii,  33  and  62. 

*  H.  Cuffe,  Differences  of  the  Ages  of  Mans  Life,  London,  1607,  118. 

Julius  Caesar,  I,  ii,  113  et  seq. 

Ptolemy,  Tetrabiblos,  tr.  Ashmand,  London,  1822,  149. 

**  Dariot,  op.  cit.,  sig.  D  3  v.  Julius  Caesar,  I,  ii,  114-115. 
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also  sets  forth.  Brutus  repeatedly  diagnoses  his  colleagues  as  full  of 
“  rash  choler,”  as  “  cholericke,”  as  ruled  by  a  “  Testie  Humour,” 
with  “  Venom  ”  in  his  spleen.^*  Cassius,  when  the  two  make  friends, 
admits  his  “  rash  humour  ”  as  descended  from  his  mother ;  and, 
even  allowing  somewhat  in  the  foregoing  statements  for  Brutus’ 
anger  and  for  Cassius’  generous  admissions  to  patch  up  peace,  no 
doubt  remains  that  Shakespeare  followed  Plutarch  in  thinking  Cas¬ 
sius  choleric.  Messala,  to  be  sure,  refers  to  Cassius’  suicide  as  the 
result  of  melancholy ;  but  Messala  does  not  know  that  Cassius 
thought  the  battle  lost,  and  was  therefore  killing  himself  merely  as 
any  Roman  should. 

Shakespeare,  in  fact,  shows  Cassius  choleric,  not  only  in  the  quarrel 
with  Brutus  but  throughout  the  play,  both  in  his  personal  traits  of 
character  and  in  his  profession  as  soldier  and  as  politician.  Per¬ 
sonally,  Cassius  is  brave  and  proud,  and  these  traits  make  him  scorn¬ 
ful  of  others  and  ambitious :  he  does  not  hesitate  to  risk  his  life  by 
heading  the  plot  against  Caesar  and  afterwards  fighting  Antony  and 
Octavius ;  he  thinks  nothing  of  the  physical,  or  even  the  supernatural, 
terrors  of  the  storm ;  ”  and,  in  the  battle,  though  he  fears  the  worst, 
he  is  “  fresh  of  spirit,  and  resolu’d  To  meet  all  perils,  very  con¬ 
stantly,”  and  he  kills  his  cowardly  ensign ;  just  so,  the  choleric  type 
was  supposed  to  be  “  Hardie  and  fightyng  ”  and  ”  valiant.” 
Brutus  accuses  him  of  “  vaunting  ”  his  military  prowess,  and  calls 
him  “  proud  ” ;  and  he  is  cut  to  the  quick  by  Brutus’  ridicule ;  he 
thinks  himself  easily  Caesar’s  equal :  **  just  so  pride  was  associated 
with  choler  and  with  anger.**  This  towering  pride  led  to  scorn  of  others 
and  to  ambition,  and  made  one,  as  Caesar  noted,  “  very  dangerous  ” 
to  the  state.**  Cassius  scorns  Caesar’s  physical  infirmities ;  he  scorns 

Ibid.,  IV,  iii,  43  et  seq. 

"  Ibid.,  IV,  iii,  134.  ”  Ibid.,  V,  iii,  75. 

Ibid.,  Ill,  i,  5  seq.  Cf.  V,  i,  90  et  seq. 

“/Wrf.,V,i,106. 

”T.  Elyot,  Castell  of  Helth,  London,  1541,  leaf  2v. 

•*  Dariot,  op.  cit.,  D  3  v. 

Julius  Caesar,  IV,  iii,  45  and  57. 

**  Ibid.,  I,  ii,  109  et  seq. 

’*J.  Huarte,  Examen,  London,  1594,  280;  J.  Downame,  Spiritual  Physicke, 
London,  1600,  leaves  25  and  26. 

Julius  Caesar,  I,  ii,  224  et  seq. 
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Antony  and  Octavius  as  adversaries;**  and,  if  he  cannot  live  a 
Roman  equal  to  the  highest,  he  will  scorn  life  itself :  **  scorn  produced 
choler,**  and  “  enuy  ”  was  choler’s  hallmark ;  **  such  men  could  not 
endure  a  greater  than  themselves,  and  so  were  “  seditious  ”  **  and 
dangerous,  as  Shakespeare  shows  in  the  careers  of  Coriolanus  **  and 
of  lago.**  Cassius’  dislike  of  music,**  moreover,  fits  him  for 
“  treasons,  stratagems,  and  Spoils.”  **  In  fact,  this  pattern  of  choler, 
pride,  ambition  and  treason  seems  to  have  been  an  accepted  common¬ 
place  of  Renaissance  psychology  and  politics.  The  quarrel  scene  with 
Brutus  especially  shows  the  choler  of  Cassius,  though  somewhat  held 
in  check.  Quarrelsome  persons  were  advised  to  avoid  one  another ;  ** 
and,  even  before  both  armies,  Cassius  at  once  bursts  out  with  his 
complaints  ** — a  detail  not  derived  from  Plutarch’s  narrative.  Ill 
words  bred  ill  feeling  and  so  more  ill  words,  for  choler  is  “  inflamed 
by  contempt  and  bad  opinion  ”  **  of  others ;  and  so  “  ruen  the  most 
sacred  friendship  ”  could  dissolve ;  **  but  fortunately,  Cassius  exer¬ 
cises  a  prudent  restraint,  and  the  breach  is  healed. 

Cassius  in  his  profession  as  a  soldier  shows  especially  these  traits 
of  bravery  and  prudence.  Soldiering  was  associated  with  the  planet 
Mars ;  and  the  men  of  Mars  were  choleric :  **  they  were  “  yrefull, 
cruell,  violent,  bold,  wicked,  shameless,  waylayers,  giuen  to  rapines, 
tirants,  leaders  of  armies  .  .  .”  **  and  Shakespeare’s  Cassius  is 
more  or  less  all  these  things.  He  is  not  only  a  brave  soldier  but  a 
competent  general :  he  boasts  himself  a  ”  Souldier,”  “  Older  ”  and 
“Abler  ”  than  Brutus.*®  He  prudently  advises  a  less  adventurous 


“  Ibid.,  V,  i.  69-70. 

••  Ibid.,  I,  iii,  99  et  seq. ;  III,  i,  28-29. 

”  N.  Coefleteau,  Table  of  Humane  Possums,  London,  1621,  568  and  576. 

“  Dariot,  op.  cit.,  sig.  D  3  r. 

**  Ibid.,  and  L.  Lemnius,  Touchstone  of  Complexions,  London,  1581,  leaf  23  v. 
••  See  the  present  author,  “  Coriolanus,”  IV.  V.  Phil.  Stud.,  1939,  22  et  seq. 

“  See  the  present  author,  “  Jealousy  of  lago,”  Neophil.,  XXV,  50  et  seq. 

**  Julius  Caesar,  I,  ii,  223. 

••  Merchant  of  Venice,  V,  i,  84-85. 

**  Coeifeteau,  op.  cit.,  623 ;  J.  Ferrand,  "iptmtuuriu,  Oxford,  1645,  93. 

"  Julius  Caesar,  IV,  ii,  44. 

••  Coeff eteau,  op.  cit.,  559-560. 

Ibid.,  606.  *•  Dariot,  op.  cit.,  sig.  D  3  r. 

*•  Lenmius,  op.  cit.,  leaf  23.  **  Julius  Caesar,  IV,  iii,  32-33. 
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campaign  on  the  defensive ;  and  the  event  bears  out  his  wisdom. 
Brutuj.  had  called  him  “  rash,”  and  he  admits  it ;  but,  in  the  actual 
prosecution  of  affairs,  he  is  restrained  and  careful,  and,  as  in  the 
quarrel  scene,  can  keep  his  temper  in  check. 

This  prudence,  Cassius  also  shows  as  a  politician  in  managing 
those  about  him.  Early  in  the  play,  Caesar  characterizes  him  at 
length : 

He  reades  much. 

He  is  a  great  Observer,  and  he  lookes 

Quite  through  the  Deeds  of  men.  He  loues  no  Playes, 

As  thou  dost  Antony:  he  heares  no  Musicke; 

Seldome  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort 
As  if  he  mock’d  himself  .  .  . 

Cassius  “reades  much,”  but  serious  subjects  such  as  philosophy; 
and,  until  his  last  hours,  he  considers  even  astrology  and  omens 
trivial.**  He  is  indeed  a  “  great  Observer  ”  and  a  master  of  men : 
by  astute  cajolery,  he  persuades  Brutus — against  Brutus’s  own 
interests** — ^to  join  in  the  conspiracy,  and  then  makes  Brutus 
nominal  head  of  it  whilst  he  behind  the  scenes  is  the  actual  leader, 
for  indeed,  the  conspirators  depend  on  his  deciding  voice.  Since  the 
name  and  popularity  of  Brutus  are  essential  to  the  plot,  Cassius 
again  and  again  gives  way  to  his  wishes,  though  this  endangers  the 
outcome  and  finally  ends  in  disaster:  in  Plutarch,  the  conspirators 
leave  Cicero  out  because  of  his  cowardice  and  age;  but  Shakespeare 
makes  Cassius  omit  him  at  the  request  of  Brutus ;  **  also  because 
Brutus  insists,  Antony  is  spared  **  and  even  allowed,  unhappily  for 
the  plotters,  to  speak  at  Caesar’s  funeral;  at  Sardis,  Cassius  gives 
Brutus  the  money  he  demands,  and,  against  his  better  judgment, 
consents  to  hazard  all  at  Philippi.  Perhaps  Cassius  should  have 
risked  a  further  quarrel  with  Brutus  rather  then  follow  this  bad 
strategy;  but  the  two  had  only  just  made  peace  over  the  matter  of 
raising  and  alloting  funds,  and  a  new  break  with  his  colleague  just 
before  the  crucial  battle  would  have  spelled  certain  ruin.  Indeed, 
in  this  scene,  Cassius  shows  an  insight  into  the  situation,  a  prudent 

**  Ibid.,  IV,  iii,  225  et  seq. 

*•  Ibid.,  V,  i,  90  et  seq.  “  Ibid.,  II,  i,  172  et  seq. 

“  Ibid..  I,  ii,  338-339.  “  Ibid..  II,  ii,  182  et  seq. 
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choice  of  homs  of  his  dilemma  and,  even  in  his  passion,  no  little 
self-control:  these  characteristics  are  much  more  evident  in  Shake¬ 
speare  than  in  Plutarch,  where  Cassius  is  said  to  “  rule  men  by 
fear  ”  rather  than  tact.  Indeed,  the  insight  and  politic  prudence  of 
Shakespeare’s  Cassius,  like  his  soldiership  and  his  pride,  consorted 
with  the  choleric  type :  a  “  sharp  wit  ”  was  associated  with  a 
“  leane,”  **  small  body  and  with  the  dry  humor  of  choler ;  **  and 
“  prudence,”  according  to  Galen  was  also  a  property  of  the  humor.** 
Choler,  moreover,  was  the  fitting  temperament  of  “  Noblemen, 
Bishops  .  .  .  Lawyers  ”  and  of  “  princes,  potentates  ”  and  “  cour¬ 
tiers,”  in  short,  of  civic  administrators  and  persons  in  authority.*® 
Like  many  politicians,  furthermore,  Cassius  is  not  too  scrupulous 
where  money  came  from  or  how  it  was  come  by;  and  choleric  men 
were  “  giuen  to  rapines.”  **  As  in  Plutarch,  he  defends  Lucius  Pella 
for  taking  bribes :  **  the  people  had  “  grug’d  vs  contribution  ” ;  ** 
and  so  from  mere  necessity  he  got  money  as  he  could.  Why  then 
should  Brutus,  who  was  asking  for  some  of  this  same  money,  sneer 
at  his  “  itching  Palme  ”  ?  **  No  wonder  that  he  says  he  won’t 
“  endure  ”  that  Brutus  should  he  “  bate  ”  him :  **  the  wonder  is 
indeed  that  Cassius  had  the  understanding  and  the  self-control  to 
“  endure  ”  so  long,  and  finally  patch  up  peace.  Surely,  his  choleric 
prudence  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

This  Cassius  of  Shakespeare’s  is  a  somewhat  different  type  from 
Plutarch’s  “  man  of  violent  temper  ”  and  “  furious  passion  ” ;  and 
one  infers  that  Shakespeare,  though  making  Cassius  more  con¬ 
sistently  choleric,  made  him  a  slightly  different  choleric  type.  The 
choler  of  Plutarch’s  Cassius,  except  for  his  bad  eyesight,  seems  to  be 
that  under  the  astral  influence  of  Mars,  whereas  the  Cassius  of 
Shakespeare  rather  seems  the  less  violent  sort  under  the  influence  of 

*•  T.  Churchyard,  Mirror  of  Man,  London,  1594. 

**  T.  Hill,  “Art  of  Phisiognomanie,”  appended  to  Contemplation  of  Mankind, 
London.  1571,  leaf  125 ;  and  Booke  of  Dr.  Arcandam,  London,  1592,  sig.  M  3  r  et  seq. 

**  Ibid.,  sig.  M2r;  Huarte,  op.  cit.,  57,  120  and  203-204;  and  T.  Wright,  Pas¬ 
sions  of  the  Minde,  London,  1601,  212-213. 

*•  Huarte,  op.  cit.,  73. 

**  Dariot,  op.  cit.,  sig.  D  3  v.  **  Ibid.,  IV,  iii,  235. 

“  Ibid.,  sig.  D  3  r.  “  Ibid.,  IV,  iii,  10,  13  et  seq. 

“  Julius  Caesar,  IV,  iii,  1  et  seq.  “  Ibid.,  IV,  iii,  30. 
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the  sun :  ®*  he  has  weak  eyes,  is  “  provident,  ambitious  valiant  ” 
“  secret  ”  and  “  healthful  ”  like  the  sun’s  man,  though  he  is  certainly 
not  very  “honest,”  one  might  have  a  given  humor  by  birth  or  by 
some  occasion  of  the  moment ;  and  Cassius’  thin  body  and  bad  eyes 
suggest  that  Shakespeare  considered  these  characteristics  and  their 
accordant  humor  as  innate  rather  than  the  mere  effect  of  his  age, 
of  the  season  of  the  year,  or  of  some  other  passing  accident.  Cassius, 
moreover,  even  after  Caesar’s  death  removed  the  chief  immediate 
object  of  his  choler,  continues  to  display  the  humor  at  Sardis  and 
at  Philippi.  Cassius,  then,  was  choleric  by  birth.  Vaughan  divides 
choler  into  “  open  ”  and  “  hidden  ” ;  and  Cassius’s,  like  lago’s 
is  clearly  of  the  latter  sort;  for  Antony,  though  no  fool,  fails  to 
recognize  it,  and  tells  Caesar  that  Cassius  is  not  “  dangerous.”  *■ 
Coeffeteau  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  sets  forth  three  types  of 
choler ;  and  Cassius  seems  to  partake  of  the  second,  secret  and  long- 
continued,  the  perfect  temperament  for  a  conspirator  and  a  master 
of  men.  Elyot  “  and  Walkington  “  distinguish  between  “natural” 
choler  unmixed  with  other  humors,  and  “  unnatural  ”  choler  more 
or  less  modified,  but,  as  Cassius’  physical  and  mental  traits  seem 
altogether  choleric;  this  humor  alone  seems  to  have  ruled  his  mind 
and  body.  Shakespeare,  indeed,  emphasized  most  of  the  choleric 
symptoms  stated  or  implied  in  Plutarch,  and  even  added  such  details 
as  Cassius’  physical  strength  in  contrast  to  Caesar’s  weakness  and 
Cassius’  starting  the  quarrel  with  Brutus ;  and  the  playwright  adapted 
the  whole  pattern  of  Cassius’  psychology  to  the  accepted  system  of 
choler  leading  to  pride  and  so  to  scorn  of  others  and  to  high  ambition. 
Shakespeare’s  Cassius  is  quite  as  choleric  as  Plutarch’s,  but  with  a 
more  restrained  and  secret  choler,  and  so  all  the  more  “  dangerous.” 

The  Brutus  of  Plutarch  is  much  less  consistent  in  his  choler  than 
the  Cassius.  In  both  the  biography  and  the  play,  Brutus  as  a  conspira¬ 
tor  and  as  a  soldier  should  properly  be  choleric;  but  Plutarch  gives 
a  number  of  choleric  touches  that  Shakespeare  omits  or  changes: 

**  Dariot,  op.  cit.,  sig.  D  3. 

W.  Vaughan,  Directions  for  Health,  London,  1633,  136. 

**  Julius  Caesar,  I,  ii,  215-216. 

**  Coeffeteau,  op.  cit.,  571. 

••  Elyot,  op.  cit.,  leaf  8  v.  Walkington,  op.  cit.,  107. 
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Plutarch’s  Brutus  shows  a  choleric  ambition  to  supplant  Caesar  even 
before  Cassius  tells  him  of  the  jJot,  whereas  Shakespeare’s  is  hesitant 
even  afterwards;  Plutarch’s  Brutus  is  thin;  but  in  Shakespeare, 
Caesar  by  implication  includes  him  in  his  trusted  followers  as 
“  fat  ” ;  **  Plutarch’s  Brutus  was  wont  to  “  rappe  and  rend  ”  to  raise 
money  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  the  “  noble  Brutus  ”  of  Shakespeare  can¬ 
not  endure  extortion  or  bribery;  Plutarch’s  Brutus  seems  to  start 
the  quarrel  with  Cassius  and  to  be  more  deeply  bitter;  for,  when 
Phaonius  interrupts  them  with  a  joke,  Cassius  laughs,  but  Brutus 
angrily  “  thrusts  him  out  of  the  chamber.”  Plutarch,  in  short,  gave 
Walkington  considerable  justification  for  calling  Brutus  choleric — 
justification  that  Shakespeare  minimizes  or  omits. 

Nevertheless,  some  passages  in  Plutarch  run  quite  counter  to  this 
interpretation  of  his  character.  Early  in  his  biography,  Plutarch 
explains  that  Brutus  was  not  “  violent  and  severe  ”  like  his  famous 
ancestor,  but  “  modified  his  disposition  ”  by  studying  Plato,  and  so 
developed  a  nature  “  sedate  and  mild  ” ;  he  was  popular,  was  more 
“  simple  and  sincere  ”  than  Cassius,  was  not  covetous,  hated  wrong 
and  injustice  and  “  would  never  be  in  any  rage  ” ;  he  was  beloved 
and  esteemed  by  all  “  for  his  virtue  and  valiantness  ” ;  he  was  “  gentle, 
noble-minded  .  .  .  upright  and  just  ” ;  and  even  Antony  admitted 
that  he  joined  in  the  assassination  of  Caesar  only  for  the  public  good. 
These  traits,  except  for  bravery,  are  not  on  the  whole  choleric ;  and, 
indeed,  Plutarch’s  Brutus  in  some  respects  seems  definitely  sanguine. 
He  is  described  as  “  but  a  young  man  ” ;  and  the  sanguine  type  was 
often  associated  with  youth  and  early  middle  age.**  His  high  repute 
fits  with  the  current  idea  that  blood  was  ”  the  paragon  of  com¬ 
plexions.”  •*  His  sleeplessness  and  visions  before  the  battle  accord 
with  the  sanguine  man’s  dreams  of  bloody  things ;  **  and  his  sub¬ 
servience  to  Cassius  and  his  foolish  political  and  military  policies 
go  with  sanguine  impracticability.**  In  short,  the  Brutus  of  Plutarch 
is  not  as  consistent  a  humor-character  as  Walkington  would  indicate. 


“  Julius  Caesar,  I,  ii,  211. 

•*  Lemnius,  op.  cit.,  leaf  86  v;  Cuffe,  op.  cit.,  118-119. 

**  Batman  upon  Bartholome,  London,  1582,  leaf  30  r;  Lemnius,  op.  cit.,  leaves 
86-87;  and  Walkington,  op.  cit..  111. 

“  Elyot,  op.  cit.,  leaf  2  r. 


Walkington,  op.  cit.,  114. 
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Plutarch  as  a  biographer  was  more  concerned  with  mere  event 
than  was  Shakespeare,  who  as  a  dramatist  might  throw  his  high¬ 
lights  where  he  would  for  the  most  artistic  effect,  and  so  overshadow 
or  illuminate  details.  Some  contrast  was  required  between  the  two 
arch-conspirators;  and,  since  both  Plutarch  and  the  action  of  the 
story  demanded  a  choleric  Cassius,  then  Brutus  might  better  be  of 
a  different  humor.  His  nobility,  moreover,  and  his  high  repute,  so 
essential  to  his  place  in  the  conspiracy,  suggested  the  sanguine  com¬ 
plexion,  partly  implied  in  Plutarch;  his  impracticality  in  civil  and 
military  matters  pointed  in  like  direction ;  and  such  a  character  would 
give  a  sympathetic  strain  to  the  drama  that  Caesar,  Antony  and 
Cassius  lacked.  In  fact,  such  a  Brutus  would  be  the  perfect  Aris¬ 
totelian  tragic  hero,  a  good  man  ruined  by  a  single  flaw,  in  this  case, 
impracticality.  So  Shakespeare  modeled  Brutus  on  the  sanguine  type : 
“  Noblemen  .  .  .  honest  men,  iust,  true,  beneuolent,  liberall,  faith- 
full,  milde,  godly,  shamefast,  magnanimous  .  .  .  wise  in  his  actions, 
graue  .  .  .  honorable,  faithfull,  and  happie.”  All  of  these  traits 
fit  Brutus  except  “  wise  ”  and  “  happie  ” ;  and  Shakespeare  has  so 
stressed  his  sanguine  aspects  in  the  story  that  he  is  often  called 
“  the  noble  ”  Brutus — making  the  epithet  almost  as  unavoidable  as 
pins  ^neas  and  “Alfred  the  Great.” 

Indeed,  the  terms  noble  and  honorable  follow  Brutus  throughout 
the  play :  he  loves  “  Honor  ” ;  he  is  a  “  Braue  Sonne,  deriu’d  from 
Honourable  Loines  ” ;  **  Cassius  seeks  to  move  his  “  Honorable 
Mettle  ” ;  he  is,  moreover  “  the  Noble  Brutus  ” ;  ”  he  is  “  Noble, 
Wise,  Valiant,  and  Honest,”  and  is  ranked  with  “  Noble 
mindes.”  The  Commons,  even  Antony’s  own  servant,  call  him 
noble;  and  Antony,  before  he  can  effect  the  populace,  is  obliged  to 
wear  out  these  epithets  with  iteration,  as  Edmund  does  bastard  and 
base  in  Lear,’’*  imtil  the  words  are  meaningless :  he  starts  with  noble 
arid  in  the  following  eighty  lines  of  his  oration  applies  honorable 
no  less  than  seven  times  to  the  conspirators  in  general  and  especially 
to  Brutus,  until  at  last  one  of  the  listening  plebs  cries  in  derision: 

**  Dariot,  op.  cit.,  sig.  D  2  v.  **  Ibid.,  I,  ii,  332 ;  and  III,  ii,  14. 

“  Julius  Caesar,  I,  ii,  104.  Ibid.,  Ill,  i,  146. 

••  Ibid.,  II.  i,  354.  Ibid.,  I,  ii,  334-335. 

’•  Ibid.,  I,  ii,  333.  **  King  Lear,  I,  ii,  6  et  seq. 
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“They  were  Traitors:  Honourable  men?”  Then  Antony  knows 
that  he  dares  throw  off  the  veil  of  friendship  with  his  master’s 
murderers.  Truly,  however,  when  the  commons  were  not  under  the 
spell  of  Antony’s  oratory  and  Caesar’s  generous  bequests,  Brutus 
sat  “  high  in  all  the  Peoples  hearts  ” ;  and  so  much  was  he  esteemed 
that  after  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  the  tragedy,  he  can  say, 
“  I  found  no  man,  but  he  was  true  to  me.”  ”  Most  significant  is 
Antony’s  final  eulogy,  which  has  no  source  in  Plutarch: 

This  was  the  Noblest  Roman  of  them  all: 

All  the  Conspirators  sane  onely  hee, 

Did  that  they  did,  in  enuy  of  great  Casar: 

He,  onely,  in  a  general  honest  thought. 

And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  Elements 
So  mixt  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  vp. 

And  say  to  all  the  World ;  This  was  a  man. 

The  four  “  elements  ”  and  complexions  corresponded  with  the  four 
humors,  as  Nares  in  his  note  suggests ;  and  ill-omened  choler, 
dangerous  and  untrustworthy,  could  hardly  dominate  such  an  admir¬ 
able  compound  of  elements  as  Antony  here  describes. 

If  further  evidence  be  requisite  that  Shakespeare  made  Brutus 
sanguine  despite  his  choleric  traits  in  Plutarch,  a  number  of  subtle 
touches  in  the  play,  hardly  implied  in  Plutarch,  may  supply  further 
proof.  Sanguine  persons  were  thought  to  be  “  affable  in  speech  ”  and 
of  “  constant  loving  affection  ” ;  and  Cassius  speaks  of  Brutus’ 
“  gentlenesse  And  shew  of  Loue  ” ;  ”  and  Brutus  is  kindly  and  loving 
as  a  husband  and  as  a  master  of  Lucius.  Just  before  the  assassination, 
Portia  speaks  of  Brutus  as  in  a  “  weake  condition  ”  and  “  heauy  ” 
from  a  bad  “  Humor,”  in  short,  melancholy ;  and  sanguine  people 
under  stress  were  especially  subject  to  this  dangerous  complaint.*^ 
When  Cassius  first  complains  to  him  in  the  quarrel  scene,  he  shows 

Julius  Caesar,  I,  iii,  175. 

”  Ibid.,  V,  V,  43. 

”  Ibid.,  277  note. 

Walkington,  op.  cit.,  116;  and  Arcandam,  op.  cit.,  sig.  M  2  r. 

Julius  Caesar,  I,  ii,  41-42. 

••  Ibid.,  II,  i,  264,  passim. 

Coefleteau,  op.  cit.,  551 ;  Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  III,  2,  2,  1. 
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restraint,  and  tells  him  to  speak  “  softly,”  so  that  the  two  armies 
will  not  hear :  this  is  no  choleric  rejoinder.  Later  his  anger  is  violent 
but  brief,  and  he  “  straite  is  cold  agen  ” ;  and  the  sanguine  type 
were  “Angry  shortly.”  **  In  Plutarch,  the  battle  is  lost  because  of  a 
misunderstanding  of  Brutus’  captains ;  in  Shakespeare,  Brutus  “  gaue 
the  word  too  early  ”  — thus  illustrating  his  impractical  sanguine 
humor.** 

Shakespeare,  in  short,  has  assimilated  the  two  characters  that  he 
took  from  Plutarch  to  two  contrasting  and  well  recognized  tempera¬ 
ments  and  humors.  Indeed,  the  theory  of  humors  was  such  a  com¬ 
monplace  of  Elizabethan  thought  that  verisimilitude  of  tragic  charac¬ 
ter  would  hardly  be  possible  without  using  it;  for  it  provided  the 
only  psychological  concepts  and  terminology  known  to  the  age ;  and, 
if  the  action  of  a  play  was  to  grow  convincingly  from  character, 
then  the  character  must  be  developed  in  these  terms.  In  his  earlier 
tragedy,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  he  had  attempted  to  gain  tragic  inevita¬ 
bility  from  the  humors  in  combination  with  astrology ;  and  the  result 
had  been  an  intricate  pattern  of  complexion-types  that  did  not  always 
fit  perfectly  into  the  exigencies  of  the  plot ;  **  in  Julius  Caesar,  he 
used  astral  phenomena  only  for  omens  and  portents,  but  still  employed 
the  hiunors  for  realism  of  character.  Critics  have  noted  the  several 
traits  of  Cassius — proud,  ambitious,  astute  and  dangerous — like 
scattered  outcroppings  of  a  rock,  but  have  not  sought  the  hidden 
connecting  vein  that  the  theory  of  humors  supplies.  Critics  have 
likewise  found  Brutus  honorable,  impractical  and  easily  led,  but 
failed  to  note  in  him  the  underlying  unity  of  the  sanguine  man. 
Shakespeare  changed  from  his  original  in  Plutarch  a  goodly  number 
of  details  to  make  these  two  exemplify  their  respective  humors,  which 
in  turn  give  motive  to  their  actions  in  the  plot  and  unity  to  their 
divergent  characters. 


•*  Julius  Caesar,  IV,  iii,  124. 

**  Elyot,  op.  cit.,  leaf  2  r. 

**  Julius  Caesar,  V,  iii,  6. 

“  Walkington,  op.  cit.,  114. 

*•  See  the  present  author,  “  Shakespeare’s  ‘  Star-Crossed  Lovers  R.  E.  S., 
XV,  16  et  seq. 


THE  GREEN  OLD  AGE  OF  FALSTAFF 
RUTH  E.  SIMS 

Among  the  determinants  of  Elizabethan  life — the  things  that 
governed  what  a  man  could  do,  and  what  he  should  do — one  of  the 
most  significant  is  the  question  of  his  years ;  for  hard  living  conditions 
made  men  age  quickly;  and  even  ordinary  daily  events  required 
strenuous  vitality.  Whereas  the  background  of  old  age  in  Chaucer 
has  won  scholarly  attention,^  that  in  Shakespeare  has  drawn  only  the 
vaguest  comment;  and  even  the  elderly  fat  knight  Falstaff,  although 
his  years  play  an  important  part  in  his  character  and  actions,  has 
been,  in  this  respect,  neglected.  He  is  Shakespeare’s  own  creation; 
for  Sir  John  Oldcastle  is  a  mere  shadow  of  this  substantial  figure;  * 
and  yet  critics,  although  they  have  discussed  his  wit  and  realism, 
traced  his  literary  origins,  contended  over  his  cowardice  and  his 
relations  with  Prince  Hal,  have  quite  neglected  any  systematic  study 
of  his  age  and  of  the  “  humor  ”  that  the  Elizabethans  associated  with 
each  period  of  life.  According  to  contemporary  science,  four  humors, 
or  fluids,  dominated  the  body,  and,  if  well  balanced,  bestowed  perfect 
health;  but,  if  one  were  in  excess,  it  affected  both  the  constitution 
and  the  personality:  phlegm,  which  was  cold  and  moist,  disposed 
one  to  be  phlegmatic;  blood,  hot  and  moist,  made  one  sanguine; 
yellow  bile,  hot  and  dry,  made  one  choleric ;  and  black  bile,  cold  and 
dry,  made  one  melancholy.*  The  theory  of  the  hvunors  was  inter¬ 
twined  with  the  tradition,  traceable  to  Galen,  Hippocrates,  and 
Cicero’s  De  Senectute,  of  the  category  of  ages ;  for  an  “  age  ”  was 
a  period  of  life  in  which  a  man’s  "  naturall  complexion  and  tempera¬ 
ture  naturally  and  of  its  owne  accord  is  euidently  changed”  * 
Elizabethan  scientists,  on  the  authority  of  Pythagoras,  Isadore  and 

'G.  R.  Coffman,  “Old  Age  in  Chaucer’s  Day,”  MLN,  LII  (1937),  pp.  2S-6; 
and  Brother  C.  Philip,  “A  Further  Note  On  Old  Age  In  Chaucer’s  Day,”  MLN, 
LIII  (1938),  pp.  181-2. 

*  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  1594. 

*  C.  Dariot,  Judgements  of  the  Slarres,  tr.  Wither,  London,  1598,  sig.  D  2-4. 

*  H.  Cuffe,  The  Differences  of  the  Ages  of  Man’s  Life,  London,  1607,  p.  113. 
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other  writers,  generally  divided  life  into  three  parts:  youth,  which 
ended  at  about  twenty-five,  included  the  sub-divisions  of  infancy, 
childhood,  puberty,  and  adolescence;  the  middle  age,  which  ended 
about  fifty,  embraced  the  period  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five,  or 
prime,  and  that  from  thirty-five  to  fifty,  or  manhood;  and  the  last 
division  consisted  of  “  greene  old  age  ”  ®  from  fifty  or  earlier,  to 
about  sixty-five,  and  of  “  dotage,”  which  endured  from  sixty-five 
to  death.*  The  Elizabethans  usually  associated  the  phlegmatic  humor 
with  childhood,  the  sanguine  with  youth  into  middle  age,  the  choleric 
with  middle  age  into  green  old  age,  and  the  melancholic  with  dotage.^ 
Some  critics,  such  as  Schlegel,®  Montegut,*  Stoll,^®  and  Schiicking,^' 
note  merely  that  Falstaff  is  old;  Morgann^*  goes  only  so  far  as  to 
guess  his  years  as  seventy ;  and  Charlton  “  collects  a  number  of  the 
pertinent  passages  on  the  knight’s  age  without  citing  the  appropriate 
Elizabethan  backgrotmd  or  showing  the  influence  of  these  symptoms 
on  his  speech  or  action  in  the  play.  Nor  have  critics  manifested  a 
greater  interest  in  his  “  humor  ” ;  for,  although  Dryden  attributes  a 
“  miscellany  of  humours  ”  **  to  Falstaff,  and  Shadwell  compares  him 
with  Jonson’s  “  considerable  Humours,”  neither  has  diagnosed  his 
case.  Based  on  a  systematic  study  of  the  data  in  Shakespeare’s  text 
interpreted  in  terms  of  Elizabethan  social  background  and  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  science,  the  present  study  will  undertake  to  survey  the 
character  of  Falstaff  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  age  and  of  the 
htunor  that  should  attend  it. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  evidence  for  Falstaff’s  years  seems  incon¬ 
sistent.  He  declares  himself  young  as  compared  to  the  Chief 

'  Most  Excellent  Booke  of  Arcandam,  London,  1592,  sig.  M  2v. 

*  Ibid.,  sig.  M  2v;  cf.  Cuffe,  op.  cit.,  p.  118;  and  L.  Lemnie,  Touchstone  of  Com¬ 
plexions,  London,  1581,  leaf  30  r;  and  Batman,  De  Aetatibus,  London,  1538,  leaf 
70  V. 

^  Dariot,  op.  cit.,  sig.  D  2-4. 

*  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  ed.  Furness  var^  p.  418. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  420. 

Stoll,  Shakespeare  Studies,  Macmillan,  1927,  p.  436. 

Schucking.  Character  Problems  in  Shakespeare’s  Plays,  New  York,  1922,  p.  33. 

Ed.  cit.,  p.  407. 

**  Charlton,  “  Falstaff,”  Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  XIX  (1935), 
passim. 

Ed.  cit.,  p.  403.  "  Ibid.,  p.  403. 
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Justice,  and  adds  that  he  is  in  the  “  vaward  of  youth.”  But  he 
seems  sensitive  about  his  age ;  for,  after  Hal  has  mockingly  compared 
him  with  “  dry,  round,  old,  withered  ”  applejohns,  he  ”  cannot 
endure  ”  them ;  and  indeed,  when  Shallow  wishes  to  flatter  him, 
he  says,  “  you  .  .  .  bear  your  years  well.”  Other  characters, 
however,  call  Falstaff  “  old,”  ”  so  old,”  “  “  old  boar,”  "  “  old 
utis,”  “  ”  martlemas,”  **  ”  latter  spring,”  “All-hallown  summer,”  ^ 
and  “  a  candle,  the  better  part  burnt  out.”  **  Even  Falstaff  himself 
owns  that  he  “  grows  old  ” ;  **  he  implies  that  a  long  period  has 
elapsed  since  he  “  perceived  the  first  white  hair  on  his  chin  ” ;  ”  and 
he  admits  that  he  is  “  some  fifty,”  and,  perhaps  after  an  admonitive 
glance  from  Prince  Hal,  barely  concedes  that  he  is  ”  inclining  to  three 
score.”  **  When  Shallow  was  at  Clement’s  Inn  some  fifty-five  years 
before,”  Falstaff  was  a  page  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,”  and,  therefore, 
not  less  than  seven;  but  he  was  old  enough  to  remember  Shallow’s 
appearance  and  evaluate  Shallow’s  youthful  indiscretions,*^  and, 
therefore,  twelve  or  more ;  his  age  in  the  play,  then,  is  at  least  sixty- 
two;  and  he  seems,  more  probably,  over  sixty-five.  According  to 
the  Elizabethan  category  of  ages,  Falstaff  would  be  leaving  the  first 
part  of  old  age  wherein  a  man,  still  in  his  prime,  ”  suffreth  no  great 
mutation,”  **  but,  with  a  remaining  “  will  and  readinesse  to  bee 
doing,”  •*  he  “  yet  may  handle  and  execute  civil  matters.”  **  Falstaff, 
therefore,  would  be  entering  upon  that  “  colde  and  troublesome  ”  ** 
winter  season  wherein  ”  age  hasteneth  on  a  pace,”  **  and  with  all 


Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ed.  Wright,  I,  ii,  164  ff. 
”/Wd.,  II.  iv,3ff. 

Ibid..  Ill,  ii,  83. 

”  Merry  Wives,  ed.  Wright,  V,  v,  147. 

“  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  V,  v,  48. 

”  Ibid..  II,  ii.  139. 

“  Ibid.,  II,  iv,  19. 

'•Ibid.,  II,ii,98. 

“  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ed.  Wright,  I,  ii,  152  ff. 


‘  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  I,  ii  147. 

'  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  II,  iv,  123. 

'  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  I,  ii,  227  ff. 

•  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  II.  iv,  408  ff. 
'  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  Ill,  ii,  205. 
•Ibid.,!!!.  0.24. 


"/bid..  Ill,  ii.299ff. 

“  Lemnie,  op.  cU..  leaf  30  r. 

“  Cuffe,  op.  dt..  p.  120. 

’*  Arcandam,  op.  dt..  sig.  M  2v. 
“  Cuffe,  op.  dt..  p.  116. 

**  Lenmie,  op.  dt..  leaf  30  r. 
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“  ability  ”  and  “  willingnesse  ”  ”  taken  away,  men  “  draw  themselves 
by  little  and  little  from  the  sayde  affayres.”  **  Thus  Falstaff  is  clearly 
and  intentionally  pretending  to  some  remnant  of  youth ;  and  the  Chief 
Justice  particularly  emphasizes  this  pretense : ' 

Do  you  set  down  your  name  in  the  scroll  of  youth,  that  are  written  down 
old  with  all  the  characters  of  age?  Have  you  not  a  moist  eye?  a  dry  hand? 
a  yellow  check?  a  white  beard?  a  decreasing  leg?  an  increasing  belly?  is  not 
your  voice  broken?  your  wind  short?  your  chin  double?  your  wit  single?  and 
every  part  about  you  blasted  with  antiquity?  and  will  you  yet  call  yourself 
young?  Fie,  fie,  fie.  Sir  John!  *• 

The  dramatists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  portraying  the  physical 
effects  of  advanced  years,  naturally  followed  the  popular  concepts  of 
the  time;  and  earlier  drama  had  here  and  there  portrayed  old  age 
with  at  least  some  realistic  touches :  the  character  “Age  ”  in  the 
morality  play,  Mundus  et  Injans,  is  feeble  with  his  coughs  and 
groans;  age  was  essential  to  the  plot  of  Sackeville  and  Norton’s 
Gorboduc;  Damon,  Cleander,  Psyteria,  and  Phylogano  in  Gascoigne’s 
Supposes  are  depicted  as  old;  Diognese  in  Lyly’s  Campaspe  continues 
the  tradition;  and  York,  in  Shakespeare’s  Richard  II,  portrays 
advancing  years.  Elizabethan  science  further  specified  the  particular 
physical  characteristics  that  accompanied  old  age ;  and  the  contempo¬ 
rary  audience  would  have  had  the  advantage  of  judging  Falstaff’s 
age  from  his  actual  appearance,  gestures,  and  actions.  The  face  was 
supposed  to  be  “  withered  ’’ ;  and  Falstaff,  whose  skin  hangs  about 
him  “  like  an  old  lady's  loose  gown,’’  is  called  “  withered,’’  a 
“  withered  elder,’’  **  “  withered  ’’  like  an  applejohn,**  a  “  dead 
elm,’’  **  and  a  “  quilt.’’  **  The  hair,  furthermore,  was  supposed  to 
fall ;  and  Falstaff  has  “  a  pitiful  bald  crown.’’  **  A  “  frosty  hori- 

*’  Cuffe,  op.  cit.,  p.  120. 

Arcandam,  sig.  M  3  r. 

“  Henry  IV,  Part  II,  I,  ii.  167  ff . 

*•  Boaystueau,  Theatrum  Mundi,  London,  1574,  p.  212. 

"  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  III,  iii,  2. 

“  Merry  Wives.  V,  v,  147. 

Henry  IV,  Part  II,  II,  iv,  248. 

**  Ibid.,  II,  iv,  4 ;  cf.  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  III,  iii,  4. 

**  Henry  IV,  Part  II,  II,  iv,  319.  Boaystueau,  op.  cit.,  p.  212. 

**  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  IV,  ii,  47.  **  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  II,  iv,  371. 
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nesse  ”  was  supposed  to  light  “  upon  men’s  heads  ” ;  **  and  Falstaff 
has  “  white  hairs  ”  and  a  “  white  beard.”  Old  age,  moreover, 
was  supposed  to  be  a  “  plentifull  haruest  ”  of  all  the  “  excesse  and 
riotousnes  of  youth,”  with  ”  gowts,  palsies,  and  such  like  dis¬ 
eases  ” ;  **  and  Falstaff  is  called  “  rheiunatic  ”  **  and  ”  that  swollen 
parcel  of  dropsies,””*  he  has  “  confirmities  [infirmities],”**  and 
admits  that  he  has  the  gout.**  Indeed,  he  is  so  worried  about  his 
health  that  he  sends  to  the  doctor  for  a  diagnosis.**  Thus  Falstaff 
mirrors  quite  clearly  the  physiological  traits  of  old  age  as  enunciated 
in  Elizabethan  medicine. 

Even  more  important  in  drama,  where  character  must  support  plot 
to  give  it  motivation  and  vraisemblance,  must  be  the  psychological 
elements;  and  Falstaff  even  more  fully  illustrates  these  traits  as  set 
forth  by  the  popular  science  of  the  day.  Old  men  were  supposed  to 
be  “  sadde  ”  and  “  melancholike  ” ;  **  and  Falstaff,  on  occasion, 
describes  himself  as  “  melancholy.”  **  Old  men  were  supposed  to 
“  pay  the  rigorous  usuries  and  cruell  interestes  ”  on  their  faults,  “  for 
the  hearte  is  afflicted,  the  spirit  languisheth  ” ;  “*  and  Falstaff  com¬ 
plains  of  his  sorrow  and  grief.**  Supposedly,  the  old  man  ”  feeles 
the  evil  present,  laments  the  false  pleasures  past,  and  sees  for  the  time 
to  come  nothing  to  hope  for  ...  on  all  sides  but  matter  of  dis- 
paire  ” ;  **  and,  indeed,  even  Falstaff  has  these  moods.**  With  age 
came  the  danger  of  the  “  losse  of  goods  ” ;  **  and  Falstaff,  with  the 

*•  Cu£Fe,  op.  cit.,  p.  132. 

*•  Henry  IV,  Part  II,  V,  v,  49;  and  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  II,  iv,  452. 

“  Henry  IV,  Part  II,  I,  ii,  171. 

*•  A.  Mornay,  A  Discourse  of  Life  and  Death,  Pref.  to  Antonius,  London,  1592, 
sig.  D  r. 

'•Henry  IV,  Part  II,  II,  iv.  54. 

“  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  II,  iv,  435. 

"  Henry  IV,  Part  II,  II,  iv,  55. 

“  Ibid.,  I,  ii,  230;  cf.  ibid.,  I,  ii,  217. 

"  Ibid.,  I,  ii,  3  ff. 

**  Boaystueau,  op.  cit.,  p.  213. 

"  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  I,  ii,  71. 

••  Boaystueau,  op.  cit.,  p.  212. 

“  Henry  IV,  Part  I.  II,  iv,  322. 

“  Momay,  op.  cit.,  sig.  D  r. 

••  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  ii,  88  ff. ;  cf.  ibid..  Ill,  iii,  13  ff.,  et  al. 

**  Boaystueau,  op.  cit.,  p.  213. 
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slender  means  of  seven  groats  and  two  pence,**  is  “  as  poor  as  Job  ”  ** 
and  can  “  get  no  remedy  against  this  consumption  of  the  purse,” 
a  lingering  “  incurable  ”  disease.*^  Perhaps  because  of  their  poverty, 
old  men  were  supposed  to  be  ”  covetous  ”  **  and  “  most  desirous 
not  only  to  keepe  that  which  before  they  had  gotten,  but  more  and 
more  to  increase  their  store  ” ;  **  and  Falstaif  himself  says  that  one 
cannot  “  separate  age  and  covetousness  ” ;  ’*  and,  to  be  sure,  he  paid 
Bardolph  only  in  drinks ;  ”  he  expects,  moreover,  a  pension  for  his 
gout ;  he  hopes  to  gain  a  reward  for  stabbing  the  already  dead 
Percy ;  and  immediately  upon  hearing  that  Hal  is  to  be  king,  he 
anticipates  high  office/*  Old  men  were  supposed  to  be  ”  sottishly 
devoted  to  the  things  of  this  world  ”  and  given  to  ”  lust,  lyking, 
lightnes,  and  play  ” ;  ^*  and,  indeed,  according  to  current  opinion, 
vices  live  in  old  men  and  ”  daily  growe  yoong  againe,”  just  as  “  the 
riotous  no  longer  able  to  daunce  on  his  feete,  daunceth  with  his 
shoulders,  all  vices  having  lefte  him,  and  hee  not  yet  able  to  leaue 
them  ” ;  and,  when  Falstaff  still  associates  with  bawds  and 
wenches,^*  Poins  marvels  “  that  desire  should  so  many  years  outlive 
performance  ” ;  and  Mrs.  Page  thinks  it  strange  for  one  who 
“  is  well-nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age  to  show  himself  a  young 
gallant !  ”  *®  Falstaff  is  described  as  “  villainous,”  “  whoreson, 
obscene,”  **  ‘‘  wicked  as  Job’s  wife,”  **  ”  given  to  swearings  ” ;  ** 
and  he  is  called  a  “  devil  ”  in  the  “  likeness  of  an  old  fat  man  ”  ;  ** 
he  is  “  that  bolting-hutch  of  beastliness  ” ;  he  is  ”  that  reverend  vice,” 
”  that  grey  iniquity,”  ”  that  father  ruffian,”  **  “  that  villainous 
abominable  misleader  of  youth,”  ”  that  old  white-bearded  Satan,” 

Henry  IV.  Part  II,  I,  ii.  222;  cf.  ibid.,  I,  ii.  12911. 

**  Ibid.,  I,  ii,  120;  cf.  Merry  Wives,  V,  v,  149. 

"  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  I,  ii,  223  ff.  ”  E.  g.  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  I,  ii,  2  ff. 

**  Boaystiieau,  op.  cit.,  p.  213.  Henry  IV,  Part  II,  II,  iv,  249. 

**  Ctiffe,  op.  cit,  p.  132.  **  Merry  Wives,  II,  i,  17. 

’•  Henry  IV,  Part  II.  I,  ii,  210  ff.  **  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  II,  iv,  442. 

”  Henry  V.  II,  iii,  43  ff.  “  Ibid.,  II,  iv.  220. 

’*  Henry  IV,  Part  II,  I,  ii,  230  ff.  ’*  Merry  Wives,  V,  v,  149. 

’•  Henry  IV,  Part  I.  V,  iv,  161  ff.  **  Ibid.,  V,  v,  153. 

Henry  IV.  Part  II.  V,  iii,  121  ff.  “  Henry  IV.  Port  I.  II,  iv,  432. 

Cuffe,  op.  cit.,  pp.  131-2.  **  Ibid.,  II.  iv,  434  ff. 

’*  Batman,  op.  cit.,  leaf  70  v.  Ibid.,  II,  iv,  446  ff . 

Mornay,  op.  cit,  sig.  Dr. 
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a  “  globe  of  sinful  continents  ” ;  “  and  Falstaff ,  in  his  own  defence, 
can  only  admit  that  he  is  “  old  and  merry  "  **  or  take  refuge  in 
personal  diatribe  against  his  antagonist.***  His  companions  say  that 
he  has  no  “  faith,  truth,  nor  honesty  ” ;  he  himself  confesses  that 
“  we  old  men  ”  are  subject  to  the  vice  of  lying ;  **  and,  indeed,  he 
excels  in  “  wrenching  the  true  cause  the  false  way.”  **  Old  men,  to 
be  sure,  were  supposed  to  “  talke  of  God,  and  not  regard  to  succour 
men  ” ;  **  and  Falstaff’s  companions  agree  that  “  Monsieur  Remorse  ” 
has  good  reason  to  worry  about  his  soul ; and  Falstaff  is  continually 
regretting,  but  not  repenting,  his  wicked  life.**  Old  men  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  “  light  of  beliefe  ” :  *^  and  Falstaff  is  ”  so  profane.”  ** 
Old  men  were  supposed  to  be  ”  prompte  to  wrath  ” ;  **  and  Falstaff 
is  indeed  hot-tempered  and,  as  he  admits,  ”  not  so  patient.” 
Old  men  were  supposed  to  be  ”  harde  to  appease  ” ;  and  Falstaff 
longs  to  revenge  himself  on  the  Chief  Justice.*®*  Old  men  were 
supposed  to  be  “  difficult  ” ;  *®*  and  Falstaff  is  ”  fretful  ” ;  *®*  and  he  is 
”  given  to  pribbles  and  prabbles,”  *®*  and  is  in  the  devil’s  book 
for  “  obduracy  and  persistency.”  *®*  Old  men  were  supposed  to  be 
“  talkative  and  full  of  words  ” ;  *®*  and  Falstaff  is  never  speechless. 

”  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  II,  iv,  275. 

“  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  II,  iv,  453. 

”  E.  g.  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  I,  ii,  129  ff. 

“  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Ill,  iii,  153  ff ;  cf.  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  II,  i,  31  ff. 

••  Henry  Iff  Part  II.  Ill,  u,  294. 

••Ibid.,  II,  i,  105  ff.;  cf.  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  II,  iv,  154 ff.;  and  ibid.,  II,  iv,  218; 
and  ibid..  V,  iv,  142  ff. 

•*  Momay,  op.  cit..  sig.  C  v. 

"  Henry  IV.  Part  1. 1,  ii,  108  ff. 

**  Ibid..  III.  iii.  13  if.;  cf.  ibid.,  I,  ii,  88  if.;  and  ibid..  III.  iii.  Iff.;  and  ibid., 
V,  iv,  161  ff. 

**  Boaystueau,  op.  cit..  p.  213;  d  Cuffe,  op.  cit,  p.  131. 

“  Henry  IV,  Part  II.  V,  v,  51. 

”  Boaystueau,  op.  cit.,  p.  213;  cf.  L.  Campbell,  Shakespecare’s  Tragic  Heroes. 

Henry  IV.  Part  I.  II,  iv,  237  ff. ;  cf.  ibid..  Ill,  iii,  24  if. ;  and  Henry  IV.  Part 
II.  II,  i,  9 if.;  and  ibid.,  II,  40 if.;  and  ibid.,  V,  v,  31  ff. 

Henry  IV,  Part  II.  I,  ii,  120. 

Boaystueau,  op.  cit.,  p.  213. 

Henry  IV,  Part  II,  V,  iii,  121  ff. 

Boaystueau,  op.  cit.,  p.  213. 

Henry  IV,  Part  I,  III,  iii,  11.  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  II,  ii,  43. 

Merry  Wives,  V,  v,  153.  ’**  Cuffe,  op.  cit.,  p.  132. 
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Old  men  were  supposed  to  undergo  a  “  passing  and  fayling  of  wit,” 
to  ha^^e  a  “  troubled  brain,”  to  ”  forget  oftentimes,”  and  “  to 
doate  ” ;  and  Falstaff  fears  a  clash  of  wits,“*  and  laments  that, 
in  his  “  poor  and  old  motion,”  he  has  not  “  expedition  of  thought  ” 
and  that  “  ignorance  itself  is  a  plumet  ”  over  him ;  he  is,  further¬ 
more,  described  as  ”  fat-witted,”  “*  cunning  only  in  craft,  crafty  only 
in  villainy, “•  and  of  wit  ”  single  ” ;  he  is  called  “  fat  fool,” 

“  clay-brained  guts,”  and  “  knotty-pated  fool.”  Falstaff,  then, 
true  to  the  Elizabethan  concept  of  ripe  old  age,  is  melancholy, 
poverty-stricken,  covetous,  given  to  the  vices  of  lying,  swearing, 
and  carousing,  prone  to  regrets,  hot-tempered,  revengeful,  fretful, 
talkative,  and  failing  in  wit. 

All  of  these  characteristics,  physical  and  psychological,  more  or 
less  accord  with  the  humor  that  medical  theory  associated  with  Fal- 
staff’s  years.  According  to  Elizabethan  science,  the  two  physical 
qualities  of  heat  and  moisture  were  vitally  indispensable  to  life,  and, 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  ever  present  in  the  body;  a  moderate 
proportion  of  both  produced  the  state  of  health;  but  a  superfluity 
of  moisture  lessened  the  heat  and  engendered  a  cold  and  moist,  or 
phlegmatic,  temperament;  similarly,  a  superabundance  of  heat  eva¬ 
porated  the  moisture  and  effected  a  hot  and  dry,  or  choleric,  tempera¬ 
ment;  furthermore,  if  either  of  the  life-giving  qualities  too  much 
diminished,  the  interaction  was  such  that  the  dominion  of  the  other 
abated  and  caused  a  cold  and  dry,  or  melancholy,  temperament. “® 
The  sanguine  complexion,  associated  with  juvenility,  was  desirable; 
and  Falstaff,  even  as  he  feigns  youth,  pretends  to  be  of  that  tem¬ 
perament;  for  he  describes  himself  as  possessing  the  sanguine 
characteristics  of  mind  and  body : 

A  goodly  portly  man,  i’  faith,  and  a  corpulent,  of  a  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing 
eye,  and  a  most  noble  carriage.^** 

Batman,  op.  cit.,  leaf  70  v. 

Boaystueau,  op.  cit.,  p.  212.  ***  Ibid.,  II,  iv,  441. 

Batman,  op.  cit.,  leaf  70  v.  Henry  IV,  Part  II,  I,  ii,  173. 

"•  Merry  IVhes,  IV,  v,  90  ff.  Ibid.,  II,  iv,  286. 

Henry  IV,  Part  II,  IV,  iii,  32  ff.  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  II,  iv,  218. 

Merry  Wives,  V,  v,  156.  Cuffe,  op.  cit.,  pp.  116-22. 

Henry  IV,  Part  I,  I,  ii,  2.  ***  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  II,  iv,  408  ff. 
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According  to  Elizabethan  science,  blood,  the  dominant  fluid  of  a 
sanguine  person,  was  generated  in  the  liver ;  ***  and  Falstaff  says  that 
the  young,  meaning  himself,  have  “  the  heat  of  our  livers  ”  whereas  the 
old,  meaning  the  Qiief  Justice,  have  the  “  bitterness  of  your  galls.” 
Men  of  noble  blood  were  inclined  to  be  sanguine ;  and  Falstaff 
would  call  himself  a  “  nobleman  ” ;  and  Pistol  seizes  this  advantage 
for  flattery  in  his  reference  to  his  “  noble  liver.”  Sanguine  men, 
supposedly,  were  brave  and  Falstaff  vainly  attempts  to  impress 
Poins  and  Hal  with  his  courage.'**  Sanguine  men,  furthermore, 
were  of  moderate  size  and  well-proportioned;***  and  Falstaff,  al¬ 
though  he  will  himself  joke  consistently  about  his  corpulence,  is 
sensitive  to  the  gibes  of  Bardolph,  and,  in  retaliation,  pours  forth  a 
torrent  of  vituperation  on  the  lieutenant’s  nose.**®  Thus  Falstaff’s 
ruse  is  so  obvious  that  the  other  characters  remark  upon  it ;  and  the 
Prince  ascribes  the  pretense  to  personal  vanity.***  Falstaff,  however, 
may  have  had  far  more  substantial  reasons;  for  the  impoverished 
nobility  were  turning  off  more  and  more  of  their  older  and  less  useful 
retainers.***  Falstaff,  then,  for  all  his  make-believe,  is  certainly  not 
sanguine.  Neither  does  he,  despite  his  corpulence  and  thick-witted 
dullness,  have  the  characteristics  of  the  phlegmatic  type,  nor  does  he, 
despite  his  sporadic  lapses  into  hypocritical  piety,  seem  to  be  fully 
advanced  into  the  melancholic  temperament.  At  Falstaff’s  age — 
undoubtedly  over  sixty — one  would  expect  the  choleric  disposition 
of  middle  life  to  give  way  to  the  melancholic  of  old  age,  and  so  to 
dotage ;  but  Falstaff  preserves  his  appearance  of  comparative  youth, 
partly  by  the  judicious  use  of  wines.  Although  sour  wines  were 
supposed  to  induce  a  cold  temperament,  the  sweet  augmented  the 
natural  heat  of  the  body;  ***  and  Falstaff  regularly  puts  sugar  in  his 
sack,  and  so  attempts,  by  artiflcial  means,  to  preserve  his  system 
from  the  cold  of  age  and  melancholy.  Thus  the  incredible  Falstaff, 

Dariot,  op.  cit.,  sig.  D  2. 

Henry  IV.  Part  II.  I,  ii,  164  ff.  Dariot,  op.  cit..  sig.  D  2. 

Dariot,  op.  cit..  sig.  D  Z  “•  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  II,  iv,  117  ff. 

Henry  IV.  Part  I.  V,  iv,  164.  Dariot,  op.  cit..  sig.  D  2. 

Henry  IV.  Part  II.  V,  v,  31.  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Ill,  iU,  25  ff. 

Ibid.,  V,  iv,  106  and  II,  iv,  431 ;  cf.  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  V,  v,  45  ff. 

J.  W.  Draper,  “  Shakespeare’s  Rustic  Servants,”  Sh.  Jhb..  LXIX  (1933),  96  ff. 

“•  Lenmie,  op.  cit..  leaf  71. 
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paradoxically,  should  be  melancholy,  pretends  to  be  sanguine,  and 
actually  is  of  yet  another  disposition. 

Choler  was  a  humor  “  like  unto  fire  ” ;  ***  and  Falstaff  seems  to  be 
of  this  complexion.  Choler,  followed  by  melancholy,  belonged  with 
one’s  later  years ;  it  was  “  hurtful  to  the  body  ” ;  for  the  blood  was 
“  by  the  fiery  heat  of  that  hmnor  so  soone  inflamed  ”  ***  that  it 
hastened  death ;  and  Falstaff  did  not  die  of  mere  old  age,  but  in 
the  heat  of  fever.  Choleric  men  were  supposed  to  be  “  fierie  ” ; 
and  Falstaff  is  as  “  hot  ”  as  molten  lead.^**  Men  of  this  hot  tempera¬ 
ment,  indeed,  “  most  speedily  increase,  and  waxe  fatte  ” ;  and 
Falstaff  is  consistently  called  “  fat,”  has  “  an  increasing  belly,” 
is  “  two  yards  about  ”  in  the  waist,^**  and  is  a  ”  tun  of  man.” 
Persons  of  this  temperament,  moreover,  were  supposed  to  “  feed 
well  ” ;  and  Falstaff  is  a  “  keen  guest  ” ;  he  likes  capons; 
he  cannot  leave  “  gormandizing  ” ;  and  he  has  “  eaten  ”  the  Hos¬ 
tess  “  out  of  house  and  home.”  Such  men  were  supposed  to  ”  have 
much  hair,  thick  bristled  ” ;  and  Falstaff  has  a  ”  great  peard.” 
Such  men  were  supposed  to  have  a  loud  voice ;  and  Poins  says 
that  Falstaff  “  roar’d.”  Their  breath  was  “strong”  to  hear; 
and  Falstaff  is  short-winded  and  “  catches  breath  ”  hard.**®  Choler 

*•*  Cuffe,  op.  cit.,  p.  98. 

“*  Ibid.,  p.  203. 

Ibid.,  p.  127. 

Ibid.,  p.  91.  Dariot,  op.  cit.,  sig.  D  3. 

***  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  V,  iii,  30  ff . 

***  T.  Hyll,  “Art  of  Phisiognomy,”  Contemplation  of  Mankind,  London,  1571, 
leaf  4v. 

Henry  IV,  Part  I,  II.  ii.  30  ff.  et  passim:  cf.  Henry  IV,  Part  II,  I,  i,  19  ff. 
et  Passim ;  cf.  Merry  Wives,  II,  i,  48  et  passim. 

“•  Henry  IV,  Part  II,  I,  ii,  164. 

Merry  Wives,  I,  iii,  36;  cf.  ibid.,  I,  iii,  59. 

Henry  IV,  Part  I,  II,  iv,  431. 

""  Hyll,  op.  cit.,  leaf  4  v. 

Henry  IV,  Part  I,  IV,  iL  76. 

""  Ibid.,  II,  iv,  437;  cf.  ibid.,  I,  ii,  2ff. 

Henry  IV,  Part  II,  V,  v,  48. 

Ibid.,  II,  i,  71  ff.  "•  Hyll,  op.  cit.,  leaf  4  v. 

Hyll,  op.  cit.,  leaf  4  v.  ”*  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  II,  ii,  107. 

Merry  Wives,  IV,  ii,  170.  ”*Hyll,  op.  cit.,  leaf  4v. 

Henry  IV,  Part  II,  I,  ii,  164;  ct  ibid.,  II,  ii,  119;  cf.  Henry  IV,  Part  I, 
II,  i,  IZ 
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produced  a  dryness,  caused  by  the  heat’s  exhaustion  of  bodily 
moisture;*®*  and  the  least  exercise  so  augments  Falstaff’s  heat, 
already  great,  that  he  “  sweats  ”  ***  and  “  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he 
walks  along.”  ***  He  is,  moreover,  called  “  dry,”  ***  and  told  that 
he  has  a  ”  dry  ”  hand.*®*  Those  of  a  dry  complexion  were  thought 
”  filthy  ”  and  “  lothsome  ” ;  ***  and  Falstaff  is  ”  unclean  ”  ***  as  a 
”  wool  sack.”  **•  Such  men  were  described  as  ”  of  coloure  ill 
favoured,  swarte,  and  yelow  as  a  kytes  foot,”  ***  and  susceptible  to 
“  iaiidize  ”  and  diseases  of  the  skin ;  ***  and  Falstaff  is  a  “  muddy 
rascal  ”  ***  with  a  “  yellow  cheek.”  ***  Such  men  were  prone  to 
“  gout  ”  and  inflammatory  maladies ;  ***  and  Falstaff  has  both  gout 
and  rheumatism.***  At  the  last,  such  were  supposed  to  be  “  grymme 
visaged,  sower  countenanced,  faced  like  death  ”  ***  and  given  to 
mental  aberrations ;  ***  and  the  Hostess  saw  Falstaff,  at  his  death, 
”  fumble  with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon  his 
fingers’  ends  ...  his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a’  babbled  of 
green  fields  ” ;  ***  surely  his  mind  was  wandering.  Choleric  men 
were  susceptible  to  “  sharp  fevers  ”  such  as  “  the  tertian  quotidian 
fever  plague  ” ;  ***  and,  indeed,  Falstaff  dies  “  of  a  sweat  ”  ***  with 
that  very  disease.**®  Falstaff,  then,  in  regard  to  his  physique,  color, 
habits,  and  manner  of  death,  clearly  belongs  to  the  choleric  type. 

***  Lemnic,  op.  cit.,  leaf  70  v. 

Henry  IV,  Part  II,  iv,  207  et  passim;  cf.  Merry  IVives,  III,  iii,  34  et  passim. 

Henry  IV,  Part  II,  II,  iii,  104. 

“•  Henry  IV,  Part  II,  II,  iii,  3. 

Ibid.,  I,  ii,  164;  cf.  Twelfth  Night,  I,  iii,  69  for  dry  hand  as  a  sign  of  age 
and  debility. 

Lemnie,  op.  cit.,  leaf  69  r. 

Merry  Wives,  IV,  iv,  56. 

Henry  IV,  Part  I,  II,  iv,  128. 

Lemnie,  op.  cit.,  leaf  69  r. 

Dariot,  op.  cit.,  sig.  D  3. 

Henry  IV,  Part  II,  II,  iv,  39. 

Ibid.,  I,  ii,  164. 

Dariot,  op.  cit.,  sig.  D  3. 

**•  Henry  IV,  Part  II,  I,  ii,  23011.;  cf.  ibid.,  II,  iv,  54  ff. 

Lemnie,  op.  cit.,  leaf  69  r. 

Dariot,  op.  cit.,  sig.  D  3. 

Henry  V,  II,  iii,  8ff. 

Dariot,  op.  cU.,  sig.  D  3. 

Henry  IV,  Part  II,  Epilogue.  "*  Henry  V,  II,  i,  115. 
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Medical  science  enunciated  not  only  the  physical  but  also  the 
psychological  traits  that  attended  the  choleric  temperament.  Such 
men  were  supposed  to  be  “  yrefull,”  for  choler  “  indameth  the 
blood,  whence  proceedeth  that  unreasonablenesse  &  raging  ” ; 
and  Falstaff  is  hot-tempered,”*  “  fretful,”  ”*  easily  angered,”®  and 
subject  to  rages.”^  Such  men  were  supposed  to  be  ”  violent  ” ;  ^•* 
and  the  Hostess  fears  to  have  Falstaff  arrested,  for  “  he  will  foin 
like  any  devil ;  he  will  spare  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child.”  ^•* 
“All  warriers  ”  were  supposed  to  be  choleric ;  and  Falstaff,  though 
not  the  most  valiant,  is  knight  and  soldier.  “  Quarrellers  ”  and 
“  brawlers  ”  ”*  were  supposed  to  be  choleric ;  and  the  “  brawling  ”  ^*® 
Falstaff  is  given  to  “  pribbles  and  prabbles  ”  and  will  not  “  leave 
fighting  o’  days  and  foining  o’  nights.”  ”*  “  Drunkards  ”  ^**  were 
supposed  to  be  choleric;  and  Falstaff  is  addicted  to  sack.^*® 
“  Theeves  ”  were  supposed  to  be  choleric ;  and  Falstaff  manifests 
a  propensity  for  the  craft.  Those  of  this  temperament  were  supposed 
to  be  “  wicked  ” ;  ”*  and  Falstaff  is  “  worthy  ...  in  nothing,”  ^** 
indulges  in  profanity,***  lives  “  in  great  infamy,”  ***  and  is  a  “  globe 
of  sinful  continents.”  ***  Such  men,  being  “  lustie  and  strong  to 
coeate,  and  much  or  verie  often  desiring  thereto,”  ***  were  disposed 
to  venery ;  and  Falstaff,  “  given  to  fornications,”  ***  associates  with 
bawds  and  wenches.***  Such  men  were  supposed  to  be  “  intem- 
perat  ” ;  *®®  and  Falstaff  is  surely  not  abstemious.  Such  men  were 
supposed  to  be  “  shameles  ” ;  and  Falstaff  stands  unblushing 
when  caught  in  the  most  extravagant  lies  and  gross  actions. 


*’*  Dariot,  op.  cit.,  sig.  D  3. 

Cuffe,  op.  cit.,  p.  103. 

”•  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  II,  iv,  237  ff . 
"•/Wrf.,  Ill,  iii,  11. 

"•/Wd.,  III.  iii,  24  ff. 

Henry  IV,  Part  II.  V,  31  ff. 
Dariot,  op.  cit..  sig.  D  3. 

Henry  IV,  Part  II,  II,  i,  9  ff. 

***  Dariot,  op.  cit.,  sig.  D  3. 

Ibid.,  sig.  D  3. 

”*  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  II,  i,  6. 

**’  Merry  Wives,  V,  v,  153. 

”•  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  II,  iv,  22  ff. 
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”•  Ibid..  II,  iv,  275. 

Hyll,  op.  cit.,  leaf  4  v. 

Merry  Wives,  V,  v,  145. 
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Such  men  were  supposed  to  be  “  prodigall  ” ;  ***  and  the  Chief  Justice 
reveals  Falstaff’s  extravagance  with  the  double  entendre,  “  your 
means  are  slender,  and  your  waste  is  great.”  *®*  Indeed,  as  a  war¬ 
rior,  quarreller,  brawler,  and  thief,  Falstaff  is  true  to  the  medical 
conception  of  the  choleric  disposition ;  for  he  is  hot-tempered,  wicked, 
adulterous,  shameless,  intemperate,  and  wasteful. 

Although  Falstaff  pretends  to  be  young,  he  is  at  least  sixty-two 
and  probably  more ;  and,  although  in  the  theatre  his  age  would  have 
been  apparent  to  the  Elizabethan  audience,  yet  Shakespeare,  by  scien¬ 
tific  allusions  in  the  dialogue  to  the  recognized  characteristics  of  old 
age,  emphasizes,  in  Falstaff,  the  physiological  and  psychological 
symptoms;  and,  although  Falstaff  assumes  quite  appropriately  the 
sanguine  dispositon  of  youth,  this  is  only  an  assumption,  for  he  is 
obviously  choleric ;  and  Shakespeare,  by  following  the  medical  theory 
of  the  humors,  portrays,  in  Falstaff,  the  choleric  traits  associated 
with  advancing  years.  Age  strongly  affects  character;  and  whereas 
the  prevalent  conception  is  that  of  a  man  in  his  prime,  Falstaff  is 
too  old  to  lead  an  active  life.  In  his  position  as  knight  and  retainer, 
he  must  keep  up  some  semblance  of  youth;  and,  even  as  he  boasts 
the  strength  of  a  hundred  men  in  the  Gadshill  robbery,  he  counter¬ 
feits  his  age  and  humor.  In  Merry  Wives,  however,  his  tricks  and 
schemes  react  against  him  as  he  is  more  and  more  the  target  of 
practical  jokes ;  and,  since  a  dry  brain  brought  on  sottishness,*®*  his 
increasing  stupidity  also  might  well  be  motivated  by  old  age.  Even 
the  time  of  his  death,  before  he  had  reached  the  melancholy  of  a  true 
senility,  may,  in  part,  be  imputed  to  his  choleric  disposition;  for 
choler,  by  exhausting  the  bodily  fluids,  was  supposed  to  hasten  the 
end  of  life.*®*  Those  who  say  that  Falstaff  died  in  the  melancholy  of 
a  broken  heart  might  take  into  account  that  Shakespeare  describes 
him  throughout  as  choleric  rather  than  melancholic,  and  clearly 
states  that  his  death  was  occasioned,  quite  appropriately,  by  the  throes 
of  a  tertian  quotidian  fever.  His  intemperate  way  of  life,  an  accom¬ 
paniment  of  choler,  might  well  have  been  another  cause;  for, 

“•/Wd..  sig.  D3. 

•••  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  I,  ii,  129. 

Lemnie,  op.  cU..  leaf  75  v. ;  cf.  Batman,  op.  dt..  leaf  70  v. 

•“Lemnie,  op.  cit..  leaf  70  v.;  cf.  Cuffe,  op.  cit..  pp.  116-22. 
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according  to  Elizabethan  science,  it  hastened  death.*®*  The  statements 
of  Mistress  Quickly  are  dubious  at  best;  for,  obviously,  Falstaff  died 
of  more  than  a  broken  heart. 

The  problem  of  old  age,  Shakespeare  had  already  treated  in 
Capulet,  and  somewhat  later  was  to  treat  again  in  Polonius  and  Lear ; 
and  to  all  of  these  characters  he  imputes  the  appropriate  humors. 
Among  this  group  of  figures,  Falstaff  and  Lear  are  certainly  more 
complex,  for  they  are  on  the  dividing  line  between  green  old  age 
and  dotage ;  and  as  such,  contain  elements  of  both  and  show  a  subtle 
change,  which,  in  Lear,  seems  carried  to  the  point  of  senile  insanity. 
Falstaff  was  a  mere  private  person,  and  as  such,  his  weaknesses 
were  probably  ludicrous  to  the  Elizabethans ;  but,  Lear  was  a  king, 
and  the  results  led  to  madness  and  tragedy.  In  Falstaff,  although 
the  change  is  less  advanced,  yet  the  complexity  is  perhaps  even 
greater,  for,  like  Corporal  Nym,*®*  he  is  apparently  pretending  to  be 
in  yet  a  third  category ;  and,  although  he  is  in  fact  moving  from  the 
choleric  temperament  of  green  old  age  to  the  melancholy  disposition 
of  dotage,  he  pretends  to  enjoy  the  sanguine  disposition;  and  this 
threefold  humor,  actual  and  assumed,  gives  him  a  complexity  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  Hamlet,*®*  who,  it  would  seem,  by  age  and  dis¬ 
position,  rightly  belongs  in  the  sanguine  category  but  by  force  of 
circumstance  and  perhaps  also  for  reasons  of  policy,  has  been  over¬ 
whelmed  by,  or  perhaps  assumed,  a  melancholy  that  belongs  neither 
to  his  nature  nor  to  his  years. 


*•’  J.  W.  Draper,  “  The  Humor  of  Corporal  Nym,”  Bull.  Sh.  Assoc.,  vol.  XIII, 
July,  1938,  pp.  131-8. 

*®*  J.  W.  Draper,  The  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare’s  Audience,  Durham,  N.  C.,  1938. 
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MILTON  AND  MEDICAL  LORE 
KESTER  SVENDSEN 


Most  of  the  studies  that  have  concerned  themselves  with  Milton 
and  medicine  have  been  biographical.  His  poetry  is  full  of  medical 
lore  which  has  been  duly  annotated  by  the  editors.  But  the  fruitful¬ 
ness  of  an  extended  survey  of  Milton’s  use  of  medical  lore  in  both 
prose  and  poetry  seems  to  have  escaped  attention.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  examine  the  medical  lore  in  Milton’s  works  by  the 
light  of  certain  well-known  compendia  of  information,  vernacular 
encyclopedias  of  science  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  Bartholomew’s  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum  (compiled  c.  1230, 
published  in  English  1495,  1535),  Stephen  Batman’s  Batman  vppon 
Bartholome  (London,  1582),  and  Peter  de  la  Primaudaye’s  The 
French  Academic  (London,  1618),  outstanding  documents  in 
Elizabethan  middle  class  culture,  devote  large  sections  to  medical 
lore  of  all  kinds.^  The  projection  of  Milton’s  ideas  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  commonplace,  readily  available  medical  information  cur¬ 
rent  in  his  day  will  reveal  the  place  of  medical  lore  in  his  thought 
and  art  and  his  own  place  in  the  history  of  medical  lore  in  literature. 
This  paper  will  not  investigate  such  biographical  matters  as  Milton’s 
blindness  *  or  gout,  or  the  probability  of  his  having  been  an  albino  *. 
or  a  congenital  syphilitic.* 

^ Louis  B.  Wright,  “The  Strange  World  of  Science,"  Middle  Class  Culture 
m  Elizabethan  England  (Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  1935),  pp.  550  ff.,  discusses  at  length 
the  popularity  and  influence  of  these  and  other  encyclopedias  of  science.  See  also 
my  article  “Milton  and  the  Encyclopedias  of  Science,”  SP,  XXXIX  (1942). 

*  Eleanor  G.  Brown,  Milton’s  Blindness  (New  York,  1934),  provides  an  excel¬ 
lent  study  of  the  subject. 

•Heinrich  Mutschman,  The  Secret  of  John  Milton  (Dorpat,  1925),  bases  his 
case  for  Milton’s  albinism  in  part  on  Aubrey’s  statement  that  Milton  had 
“  abrown  ”  hair,  which  Mutschman  interprets  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
“  alburnus  ’’  or  whitish.  Miss  Brown,  op.  cit.,  passim,  disposes  of  this  theory. 

*  Denis  Saurat,  Milton  Man  and  Thinker  (New  York,  1935),  Appendix  A,  pp. 
329-341.  Saurat’s  theory  that  Milton’s  blindness  resulted  from  congenital  syphilis 
has  not  met  with  very  general  acceptance. 
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After  tracing  Milton’s  early  and  constant  interest  in  medical  lore, 
one  can  see  in  perspective  his  allusions  to  the  theory  of  the  humours, 
to  the  parts  of  the  brain  and  their  functions,  and  to  diseases  and 
remedies  in  general.  Medical  lore  is  so  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
Milton’s  prose  and  poetry  that  it  shows  like  a  red  thread  and  gives 
a  unity  all  its  own  to  his  several  writings.  Many  a  bit  of  medical  lore 
emerges  first  in  the  Prolusions,  his  academic  exercises  at  Cambridge, 
passes  through  the  coarse-meshed  filter  of  his  controversial  prose,  and 
re-appears  in  the  amber  lines  of  Paradise  Lost. 

I 

Milton’s  interest  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body 
can  be  traced  from  his  schoolboy  exercises  to  the  latest  work  of  his 
pen.  In  his  Seventh  Prolusion,  he  urged  his  listeners  to  study  “  the 
nature,  and  if  possible,  the  feelings  of  each  living  creature;  thence 
the  most  exact  structure  and  surgery  of  the  human  body ;  and  finally 
the  godlike  power  and  force  of  mind.”  *  In  his  formal  treatise  Of 
Education  Milton  stressed  even  more  specifically  the  necessity  for  a 
study  of  the  human  body  and  of  the  principles  of  medicine 

Then  also  in  course  might  be  read  to  them  out  of  some  not  tedious  Writer  the 
Institution  of  Physick;  that  they  may  know  the  tempers,  the  humours,  the 
seasons,  and  know  to  manage  a  crudity ;  which  he  who  can  wisely  and  timely 
do,  is  not  only  a  good  Physitian  to  himself,  and  to  his  friends,  but  also  may 
at  some  time  or  other,  save  an  army  by  this  frugal  and  expenseless  means 
only.® 

Much  later,  in  the  Means  to  Remove  Hirelings  pamphlet,  Milton 
praised  the  educational  system  of  “  the  poor  Waldenses  ”  who  bred 
themselves  in  physic  and  surgery  as  well  as  scripture,  that  they 
“  might  cure  both  soul  and  bodie.”  ’’  Milton  consistently  retained 

*  The  Works  of  John  Milton  (ed.  Frank  A.  Patterson  et  al.  New  York,  1931- 
1938.  18  vols.),  XII,  265.  In  the  same  prolusion  he  remarks  that  many  animals 
are  their  own  doctors. 

•  Ibid..  IV,  283. 

'  Ibid.,  VI,  80-81.  The  recommendation  for  medical  education  of  the  general 
student  would  seem  to  have  been  recognized  educational  belief.  P.  Ansell  Robin, 
The  Old  Physiology  in  English  Literature  (London,  1911),  pp.  93-94,  notes 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury’s  emphasis  on  medical  training  for  all  gentlemen. 
Herbert  Silvette,  “  Medicine  in  Utopia,”  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  the  History 
of  Medicine,  VII  (1939),  1013-1036,  shows  that  the  ideal  commonwealth  of  Plato, 
More,  Campanella,  Bacon,  and  others  are  in  the  same  educational  tradition. 
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this  noble  opinion  of  the  medical  profession.  Even  aside  from  the 
testimony  in  his  biography,®  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  for  this  con¬ 
clusion  in  his  prose  works.  Unlike  Shakespeare,  Milton  always 
mentions  the  physician  with  respect,®  and  usually  with  reference  to 
some  specific  ailment.  In  Animadversions,  for  example,  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  physician  and  his  treatment  of  dropsy ;  in  Reason 
of  Church  Government,  to  the  physician  and  fever;  to  the  physician 
and  palsy, and  to  the  physician  and  his  prescription  for  disease ;  “ 
in  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  to  the  physician  and  his  diagnosis  of 
nausea;^* **  in  Tetrachordon,  to  the  physician  and  the  antidotes  for 
poison ;  in  Brief  Notes  upon  a  Late  Sermon,  to  the  physician  and 
purgative  medicines ;  and  in  Pro  Se  Defensio,  to  an  old  physician 
and  his  examination  of  a  sore.^^ 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  this  constant  interest  in  medical  lore 
failed  to  find  expression  in  Milton’s  writings.  We  may  expect  to 
find  his  prose  and  poetry  full  of  medical  comparisons  and  allusions 
to  doctors,  diseases,  and  remedies.  In  this  respect  his  prose  is  as 
full  of  medical  as  his  poetry  is  of  astronomical  science.  A  great  deal 
of  this  arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  obvious  comparison  between  the 
body  politic,  upon  which  a  great  deal  of  Milton’s  thought  was 
expended,  and  the  body  of  man.  But  a  contributing  cause  must  have 

*  Milton’s  early  affection  for  the  young  physician  Diodati  and  his  respect  for 
Diodati’s  profession  are  mirrored  in  his  Latin  verse.  Milton’s  letter  about  his 
blindness  to  Leonard  Philaras  is  well-knowa  His  relations  with  the  medical 
profession  have  been  well  doounented  by  his  biographers,  beginning  with  Edward 
Phillips,  who  remarked  his  uncle’s  “perpetual  tampering  with  Physick”  to 
preserve  his  sight 

•  Pinch  in  Comedy  of  Errors  atxl  Caius  in  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  are 
caricatures  to  be  balanced  against  the  sympathetic  portraits  of  physicians  in 
Macbeth,  Lear  and  Cymbeline. 

”  Works.  Ill,  Pt  1,  117. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  182. 

^•Ibid..  p.  189. 

“  Ibid..p.  257. 

**  Ibid.,  p.  298. 

“ /bid.,  IV,  174.  "/bid.,  VI,  151-152. 

”/Md.,  IX,  11.  In  The  First  Defence  of  the  English  People,  ibid.,  VII,  67, 
he  rebukes  Salmasius :  “  You  that  being  altogether  ignorant  in  astronomy  and 
physic,  yet  are  always  reviling  astronomers  and  physicians  who  should  be  trusted 
in  their  own  practices.” 
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been  Milton’s  recognition  of  man’s  place  in  the  great  chain  of  being 
and  of  the  identity  between  man  the  microcosm  and  the  universe  the 
macrocosm,  a  correspondence  much  emphasized  by  medical  author¬ 
ities  of  Milton’s  day.^*  Milton  himself  recognized  the  comparison 
specifically  in  Paradise  Regained,  where  Satan  comments  on  a  storm : 

and  these  flaws,  though  mortals  fear  them 
As  dangerous  to  the  pillard  frame  of  Heaven 
Or  to  Earths  dark  basis  underneath 
Are  to  the  main  as  inconsiderable. 

And  harmless,  if  not  wholsom,  as  a  sneeze 

To  mans  less  universe,  and  soon  are  gone.  (IV,  454-459) 

It  is  enlightening  to  discover  that  the  encyclopedias  of  science  pred¬ 
icated  a  great  deal  of  their  medical  lore  on  the  same  fundamental 
comparison  between  microcosm  and  macrocosm.  Bartholomew,  com¬ 
monly  recognized  as  a  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  textbook  in 
medicine  and  allied  sciences,  says  that  “  man  is  called  the  lesse 
worolde,  for  he  sheweth  in  hym  selfe  lykenesse  of  all  the  worolde.”  ” 
La  Primaudaye  constantly  refers  to  the  fact  that  “  Man  is  a  little 
world  ”  and  compares  “  the  Microcosm  (or  little  world)”  to  “  the 
Macrocosm  (or  great  world).”” 

From  these  suggestions  of  Milton’s  interest  in  medical  lore  and  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  encyclopedias  of  science  as  commentary  on  that 
interest,  one  may  turn  to  an  examination  of  Milton’s  acquaintance 
with  a  basic  theory  of  medieval  and  Renaissance  medicine,  the  theory 
of  the  humours. 

Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  The  Great  Chain  of  Being  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1936),  pp, 
160-165,  treats  Milton’s  relation  to  this  concept  of  plenitude  and  continuity. 

'*An  early  discussion  of  the  cosmic  relationship  will  be  found  in  George  P. 
Conger,  Theories  of  Macrocosms  and  Microcosms  m  the  History  of  Philosophy 
(New  York,  1922)  especially  Appendix  ii,  Ch.  Ill,  “  Use  of  the  Term  Microcosm 
to  Denote  Man,  in  English  Literature  from  1400  to  1650.” 

*•  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum,  f.  cxv  r.  Max  Neuburger,  History  of  Medicine  (2 
vols.  Translated  by  Ernest  Playfair.  Oxford,  1925),  II,  PL  1,  58,  notes  thaL  as 
a  medical  compendium,  the  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum  achieved  a  much  wider  cir¬ 
culation  than  the  great  Speculum  Majus  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais.  James  J.  Walsh, 
Medieval  Medicine  (London,  1920),  pp.  81-82,  shows  that  it  was  a  very  widely 
read  medical  book. 

The  French  Academic,  p.  9  margin.  See  also  pp.  373,  406. 

*'Ibid.,p.  636. 
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II 

Milton’s  allusions  to  the  theory  of  the  humours  bespeak  more  than 
a  passing  acquaintance  with  the  function  of  these  fundamental  ele¬ 
ments.  In 'the  Apology  for  Smectymnuus  he  argues  against  any 
attempt  to  alter  completely  the  blend  or  temperature  of  the  four 
humours : 

no  man  being  forc’t  wholly  to  dissolve  that  groundwork  of  nature  which  God 
created  in  him,  the  sanguine  to  empty  out  all  his  sociable  livelinesse,  the 
cholerick  to  expell  quite  the  unsinning  predominance  of  his  anger;  but  that 
each  radical!  humor  and  passion  wrought  upon  and  corrected  as  it  ought, 
might  be  made  the  proper  mold  and  foundation  of  every  mans  peculiar  gifts 
and  vertues.** 

The  same  insistence  against  unnatural  changes  in  the  economy  of  the 
four  humours  reappears  in  Colasterion,  three  years  later.  Milton 
argues  that  he  cannot  believe  that  “  any  man  can  with  the  safety  of 
his  life  bring  a  healthy  constitution  into  physic  with  this  designe,  to 
alter  his  natural  temperament,  and  disposition  of  minde.”  He  con¬ 
cedes  that  one  might  “  perhaps  change  Melancholy  into  Sanguin  ” 
but  asks  “  what  if  fleam,  and  choler  in  as  great  a  measure  come 
instead,  the  unfitnes  will  be  still  as  difficult  and  troublesom.”  **  He 
realized,  however,  that  the  humours  were  seldom  if  ever  found  in 
equal  proportions  in  the  living  body.  In  Of  Reformation  touching 
Church  Discipline,  he  uses  the  information  to  convey  his  idea  of  the 
perfect  organization  of  the  state : 

And  because  things  simply  pure  are  inconsistent  in  the  masse  of  nature, 
nor  are  the  elements  or  humours  in  Mans  Body  exactly  homogeneall,  and  hence 
the  best  founded  Common-wealths,  and  least  barbarous  have  aym’d  at  a 
certaine  mixture  and  temperament,  partaking  the  severall  vertues  of  each  other 


”  Works.  Ill,  Pt.  1,  313. 

**  Ibid.,  IV,  250.  In  Paradise  Lost,  Milton  has  Mammon  express  the  opposite 
possibility : 

Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time 
Become  our  Elements,  these  piercing  Fires 
As  soft  as  now  severe,  our  temper  chang’d. 

Into  their  temper. 


(II,  274-277) 
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State,  that  each  part  drawing  to  it  selfe  may  keep  up  a  steddy,  and  eer’n 
uprightnesse  in  common.^* 

Bartholomew,  Batman,  and  La  Primaudaye  treat  the  humours  and 
their  disposition  fully.**  Even  the  term  “  radical!  humor,”  which 
Milton  elsewhere  expresses  as  “  radicall  moisture,”  **  is  extensively 
glossed  in  The  French  Academie  as 

a  certain  hmniditie  that  holdeth  of  the  nature  of  the  aire,  which  moisture 
is  very  good,  &  is  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  body,  hauing  his  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  seede,  and  ioyning  together  al  the  parts  of  the  body.  This  is 
commonly  called  the  Radicall  humour,  because  it  is  as  it  were  the  roote  of  life, 
and  hath  the  celestiall  and  quickening  heate  brought  immediatly  and  directly 
vnto  it:  so  that  when  this  moisture  is  extinguished,  the  heate  also  vanisheth, 
&  fadeth  away.** 

In  Shakespeare’s  and  Milton’s  days  the  blood  was  regarded  as  the 
chief  medium  for  the  distribution  of  the  humours  and  spirits  through¬ 
out  the  body.**  The  blood  was  generated  in  the  liver,  which  per¬ 
formed  its  function  by  the  agency  of  heat.  Milton  recognized,  as  did 
the  encyclopedists,  that  an  overheated  liver  upset  the  economy  of 
the  physical  system.  The  phrase  “  hot-liver’d  Grammarians  ”  *® 
bears  special  meaning  w  hen  one  realizes  with  Bartholomew  that  “  the 
lyuer  by  his  heate  draweth  woos  and  ius,  and  tometh  it  into  blode  ” 
and  that  excessive  heat  is  an  ailment  of  the  liver.®*  The  spleen  was 
supposed  to  “  sanguify  ”  in  conjunction  with  the  liver.  When  Milton 
complains  of  a  bigot  who  does  not  comprehend  his  point  that  “  his 
will  like  a  hard  spleen  draws  faster  than  his  understanding  can  well 
sanguifie,”  **  one  can  turn  to  Bartholomew  for  explanation : 

“  Works,  III,  Pt  1,  63.  Will  T.  Hale,  Of  Reformation  Touching  Church  Disci¬ 
pline  in  England  (New  Haven,  1916),  pp.  lii,  177,  gives  Thomas  Smith,  Common¬ 
wealth  of  England,  as  the  source  of  this  passage.  But  the  idea  is  so  commonplace 
as  to  make  isolation  of  its  immediate  source  unlikely. 

**  “  Of  humours,  and  of  the  generation,  effecte  and  workynge  of  them,”  ch.  vi, 
Bk.  IV,  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum  and  Batman  vppon  Bartholome ;  “  Of  the  blood 
and  other  humours  in  the  body,”  ch.  64,  Bk.  II,  The  French  Academie. 

*'  Reason  of  Church  Government,  Works,  III,  Pt.  1,  260. 

”  Page  547. 

”  See  Robin,  “  The  Blood  and  Its  Distribution,”  op.  cit.,  ch.  V,  pp.  107-138. 

**  Animadversions,  Works,  III,  Pt.  1,  110. 

De  Proprietatibus  Rerum,  ff .  Ivi  t/-lvii-r. 

**  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  Works,  III,  Pt.  2,  484. 
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The  mylte  hyght  Splen  in  latyn. . . .  For  by  the  splene  we  are  moued  to  laugh 
...  he  draweth  to  hym  blacke  colera  of  the  blode  of  the  lyuer.  .  .  .  The 
mylte  is  ofte  g^eued.  .  .  .  also  some  tyme  by  to  great  replecion  of  humours, 
for  humoures  fleinge  to  the  mylte  bene  drawe  thyther  for  lykenesse  therof, 
and  may  not  be  voyded  at  the  full.  And  therfore  the  humours  wexen  gleymy 
and  harde  in  the  holownes  of  the  mylte.  •• 

La  Primaudaye  assigns  the  same  function :  “  For  the  flesh  of  the 
splene  [works]  ...  to  drawe  the  grosse  blood  which  is  as  it  were 
the  lees  of  blood,  and  to  nourish  itself  thereby.”  ** 

Comm  and  Paradise  Lost  supply  evidence  for  a  distinction  between 
young  and  old  blood.  Comus  reveals  the  pleasures 

The  fancy  can  beget  on  youthful  thoughts 

When  the  fresh  blood  grows  lively,  and  returns 

Brisk  as  the  April  buds  in  Primrose-season.  (668-670) 

And  Michael  tells  Adam  that  when  old  age  comes 

for  the  Aire  of  youth 

Hopeful  and  cheerful,  in  thy  blood  will  reigne 

A  melancholy  damp  of  cold  and  dry 

To  weigh  thy  spirits  down,  and  last  consume 

The  Balme  of  Life.  (XI,  542-546) 

In  his  chapter  ”  Of  bloudde,”  Bartholomew  condenses  the  two  ideas 
into  a  single  sentence ;  “  Pure  blode  and  hole  togyders  is  not  but  in 
yonge  folke ;  for  phisiciens  saye,  that  bloud  wastethe  by  age.” 
Milton’s  reference  to  “  good  blood  and  .  .  .  corrupt,  the  not  letting 
out  whereof  endangers  the  whole  body  ”  **  may  likewise  be  explained 
from  Bartholomew’s  chapter  ”  Of  the  yvell  proprete  of  the  blode  ” 
and  from  La  Primaudaye’s  ”  Of  the  meanes  whereby  the  humours 
corrupt.”  **  Another  allusion  to  the  medical  properties  of  the  blood, 
also  in  Comm,  is  the  description  of  the  blood  as 
’tis  but  the  lees 

And  settings  of  a  melancholy  blood.  (808-809) 

**  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum,  f.  Iviii  recto.  Batman  vppon  Bartholome,  f.  58  r, 
repeats  this. 

**  The  French  Academie,  p.  358. 

“  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum,  f.  xxviii  r. 

**  Eikonoklastes,  Works,  V,  201. 

*’  Ch.  viii,  Bk.  IV,  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum,  ff.  xxix  r-xxx  r. 

*•  Ch.  67,  Bk.  II,  The  French  Academie,  pp.  532-534. 
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La  Primaudaye  describes  minutely  the  melancholy  humour  which 
infected  the  blood ;  he  says  that  “  the  blacke  humour  and  most  earthy, 
which  louketh  like  the  very  bottome  of  a  deepe,  red,  and  thicke  wine, 
or  like  the  lees  in  a  vessell  full  of  wine  or  oyle,  is  the  melancholike 
humour.”  ** 

The  terms  phlegm  and  melancholy  also  appear  in  their  medical 
connotation  in  Milton.  In  the  Apology  for  Smectymnuus  he  refers  to 
the  ”  plegmatick  sloth  ”  and  “  heavie  pulse  ”  of  his  opponent ;  and 
in  Colasterion  he  prefers  not  to  ”  spend  words  with  this  fleamy  clodd 
of  an  Antagonist.”  Bartholomew’s  treatment  of  the  humour  phlegm 
reveals  what  was  in  Milton’s  mind : 

For  a  very  flewmatike  man  is  of  bodye  imlusty,  heuy,  and  slowe,  dulle  of 
witte,  and  of  thought  foryctful,  nesshe  of  fleshe  and  quauy,  of  colour  wh)rte 
in  the  face,  ferfull  of  hert,  full  of  spyttynge,  snevelyd  and  rookinge,  ful  of 
slouthe  and  slepinge,  and  of  l)rtell  appet3rte,  and  of  lytel  thyrst  but  if  the 
fleme  be  salte.** 

And  the  “  humours  black  /  That  mingle  with  thy  fancy  ”  in  Samson 
Agonistes  **  refer  to  ”  melancholy  .  .  .  [which]  .  .  .  hath  his  name  of 
melon,  that  is  black :  and  colum,  that  is  humor.”  ** 

Milton  uses  the  term  humour  to  refer  also  to  any  disturbance  in 
the  proportion  of  the  four  humours,  or  to  any  morbid  condition  in  one 
of  them.  ”  Noxious  humour  of  returning  to  bondage,”  “  hydropic 
humours  not  discemable  at  first  from  a  fair  and  juicy  fleshiness  of 
body,”  “  luxuriant  humours  which  wealth  and  excesse  have  caus’d 
to  abound  ”  are  allusions  sufficiently  explained  by  Bartholomew’s 
chapter  “  Of  the  yvell  proprete  of  blode,”  wherein  he  says :  “  malyce 
of  other  humoures  medled  with  blode  is  not  sodenly  know :  for  it  is 

••  Ibid.,  p.  524. 

*•  Works,  III,  Pt.  1,  349. 

“  Ibid.,  IV,  254. 

*•  De  ProprietatHnu  Rerum,  f.  xxx  v ;  Batman  vppon  Bartholome,  f.  32  r. 

**  Lines  600-601.  Note  the  homeopathic  theory  of  tragedy  and  of  the  htimours 
in  Milton’s  preface  to  5'awuon:  “for  so  in  Physic  things  of  melancholic  hue  and 
quality  are  us’d  against  melancholy,  sowr  against  sowr,  salt  to  remove  salt 
humours.’’ 

**  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum,  f,  xxxi  r;  Batman  vppon  Bartholome,  f.  32  v. 

**  Readie  and  Easie  Way,  Works,  VI,  111. 

**  Animadversions,  ibid..  Ill,  Pt.  1,  117. 

*’  Reason  of  Church  Government,  ibid.,  p.  254. 
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hydde  bycause  of  frendshyppe  that  blode  hathe  to  kyndc.”**  Distur¬ 
bance  or  “  corruption  ”  of  the  humours  was  thought  to  cause  fever, 
which  Milton  speaks  of  as  the  eternal  reproach  of  the  physicians.^  He 
alludes  frequently  to  “  all  feavorous  kinds  ”  **  in  his  prose.  The 
“  terrible  ague  ”  and  “  fierce  quotidian  feaver  ”  in  Eikonoklastes,^^ 
the  “ague”  of  T ertachordon*^  the  “delirious  fever”  in  Pro  Se 
Dejensio  ®*  are  only  a  few  of  these.  He  seemed  particularly  interested 
in  delirious  fever.  In  Areopagitica  he  alludes  to  St.  Jerome’s 
“  fantasm  bred  by  the  feaver  which  had  then  seis’d  him.”  **  In  the 
Second  Defence  he  refers  to  Alexander  More  as  “  burnt  by  your 
outrageous  madness  ” ;  and  in  Pro  Se  Defensio  he  addresses  More 
as  one  having  “  clearly  enough  a  delirious  fever,”  just  as  he  later 
observed :  “  I  know  not  whether  he  could  even  sit  up  in  bed  long 
enough  to  air  his  bed  linen,  that  he  should  utter,  in  his  ravings,  these 
his  feverish  dreams.”  **  La  Primaudaye  explains  in  a  few  words  the 
pathology  of  fevers  and  agues: 

And  truely  this  is  very  strange,  that  the  corruption  of  euery  seuerall  humour 
doth  in  this  sort  breed  sundry  kinds  of  agues  according  to  the  diversity  of 
humours.  For  as  there  are  foure  sundry  sorts  of  humours,  so  there  are  foure 
kinds  of  ordinary  agues  that  haue  their  seuerall  relations  to  each  of  these 
humours.  So  that  as  the  continuall  feuer  is  bred  of  the  blood  corrupted,  and 
the  quotidian  of  flegme,  and  the  tertian  of  the  cholericke  humour,  so  the 
quartane  proceedeth  of  the  melancholike  humour  corrupted.*^ 

Ill 

No  less  important  than  the  theory  of  the  htunours  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  Milton’s  medical  lore  are  the  ideas  of  the  construction 
of  the  brain,  its  functions,  and  its  diseases.  Imagination,  reason,  and 

**  De  Proprutatibus  Rerum,  t  xxix ;  Batman  vppon  Bartholome,  L  31  r. 

*•  Reason  of  Church  Govermment,  Works,  III,  Pt  1,  182. 

**  Paradise  Lost,  XI,  482.  Batman  vppon  Bartholome  discusses  over  twenty 
fevers  in  Book  VII. 

“  Works,V,  109. 

“  Ibid.,  IV,  194-195.  “  Ibid.,  IV,  307. 

"  Ibid.,  IX,  67.  "  Ibid.,  VIII,  189. 

**  Ibid.,  IX,  55,  67.  Batman  vppon  Bartholome,  1  88  v,  tells  of  “  another  acci¬ 
dent  Phrensye,  the  which  is  ioyned  with  another  sicknesse,  as  a  Phrensie  with  a 
Feauer.” 

The  French  Academic,  p.  534. 
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memory  were  to  him  as  to  Bartholomew  and  La  Primaudaye,  “  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  Soule  ”  which  were  “  confined  of  old  to  their  several 
vessels,  and  ventricles,  from  which  they  cannot  part  without  dis¬ 
solution  to  the  whole  body.”  There  in  his  prose  is  the  germ  of  an 
idea  that  flowered  most  elaborately  in  Paradise  Lost : 

But  know  that  in  the  Soule 
Are  many  lesser  Faculties  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief ;  among  these  Fansie  next 
Her  office  holds;  of  all  external  things, 

Which  the  6ve  watchful  Senses  represent. 

She  forms  Imagination,  Aerie  shapes. 

Which  Reason  joyning  or  disjoyning,  frames 
All  what  we  affirm  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion ;  then  retires 
Into  her  private  Cell  when  Nature  rests. 

Oft  in  her  absence  mimic  Fansie  wakes 
To  imitate  her;  but  misjoyning  shapes, 

Wilde  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams. 

Ill  matching  words  and  deeds  long  past  or  late. 

Some  such  resemblance  methinks  I  find 
Of  our  last  Evenings  talk,  in  this  thy  dream. 

But  with  addition  strange.** 

The  cells  or  ventricles  of  the  brain,  according  to  ancient  medical 
theory,  are  three.*®  The  descriptions  of  the  brain  in  Bartholomew 
and  La  Primaudaye  set  forth  “  thre  small  celles  ”  or  ventricles, 
containing  imagination  (also  called  fancy),  reason,  and  memory.** 
The  functions  of  these  three  powers  can  best  be  treated  after  more 
of  Milton’s  ideas  have  been  examined. 

**  Of  Reformation  Touching  Church  Discipline,  Works,  III,  Pt  1,  49. 

**V,  100-116.  For  evidence  of  the  commonplace  nature  of  the  ideas  in  this 
passage,  see  “  Milton  and  the  Encyclopedias  of  Science,”  op.  cit.,  pp.  321-327. 

**  This  is  the  commonest  opinion.  Some  authorities  divided  each  of  the  three  and 
treated  the  brain  as  a  cluster  of  six  cells.  See  Robin,  op.  cit.,  p.  54. 

De  Proprietatibus  Rerum,  f.  xiii  r.  Later  he  says :  “  In  these  thre  celles  and 
wombes  bene  thre  pryncypall  werkynges.  For  in  the  fyrste,  shappe  and  lykenesse 
of  thynges  that  ben  felt  is  ge[n]dred  in  the  fantasie  or  in  the  imagination.  Then 
the  shap  and  lykenes  is  sende  to  the  mydell  celle,  and  there  ben  domes  made.  And 
at  the  laste  after  dome  of  reason,  that  shappe  and  lyknesse  is  sende  into  the  celle 
and  wombe  of  Puppis,  and  betake  to  the  vertue  of  mynde  ”  (f.  xxv  v) . 

"Ch.  24,  Bk.  II,  The  French  Academic,  p.  411.  Carroll  Camden,  “Memory,  the 
Warder  of  the  Brain,”  PQ,  XVIII  (1939),  52-72,  offers  the  most  extensive  available 
study  of  the  Renaissance  physiology  and  psychology  of  that  faculty. 
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Though  the  fancy  and  the  imagination  as  they  occur  in  literature 
have  long  been  the  subjects  of  physiological,  psychological,  and 
aesthetic  research,'*  these  faculties  have  not  been  accorded  the  atten¬ 
tion  they  merit  in  the  study  of  Milton.  In  II  Penseroso,  for  example, 
he  seems  to  foreshadow  the  passage  above  from  Paradise  Lost;  for  he 
speaks  of  vain  joys  which 

Dwell  in  some  idle  brain. 

And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shape  possess.  (5-6) 

In  Colasterion  he  mentions  the  effect  on  his  opponent  of  wine,  “  by 
overworking  the  settl’d  mudd  of  his  fancy,  to  make  him  drunk,  and 
disgorge  his  vileness  the  more  openly.”  **  And  in  Paradise  Lost  are 
three  striking  uses  of  the  idea  other  than  that  quoted  above.  In  Book 
IV  Satan  tries  to  work  upon  Eve’s  fancy : 

him  there  they  found 

Squat  like  a  Toad,  dose  at  the  eare  of  Eve; 

Assaying  by  his  Devilish  art  to  reach 

The  Organs  of  her  Fancie,  and  with  them  forge 

Illusions  as  he  list.  Phantasms  and  Dreams.  (799-803) 

In  Book  VIII,  Adam  relates  his  first  experience  with  sleep : 

I  thought 

I  then  was  passing  to  my  former  state 
Insensible,  and  forthwith  to  dissolve : 

When  suddenly  stood  at  my  Head  a  dream. 

Whose  inward  apparition  gently  mov’d 
My  Fancy  to  bdieve  I  yet  had  being 

And  livd.  (289-295) 

Later  in  the  same  book,  he  describes  the  creation  of  Eve : 

Mine  eyes  he  dos’d,  but  op’n  left  the  Cell 
Of  Fancie  my  intenud  sight,  by  which 
Abstract  as  in  a  trance  methought  I  saw. 

Though  sleeping,  where  I  lay,  and  saw  the  shape 

Still  glorious  before  whom  awake  I  stood.  (460-464) 

**The  best  critical  studies  are  Murray  W.  Bundy’s  The  Theory  of  Imagina¬ 
tion  tn  Classical  and  Medieval  Thought  (Urbana,  Illinois,  1927),  his  “‘Invention’ 
and  ‘Imagination’  in  the  Renaissance,”  JECP,  XXIX  (1919),  535-545;  and 
Donald  F.  Bond’s  “  The  Neo-Qassical  Psychology  of  the  Imagination,”  ELH,  IV 
(1937),  245-264.  For  the  physiology  and  psychology,  see  also  Russell,  op.  cit., 
pp.  73-79 ;  Robin,  op.  cit.,  53-57. 

•*  Works,  IV,  261. 
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Milton  uses  the  fancy,  then,  as  he  explains,  to  “  form  Imaginations  ” 
of  all  external  things  /  Which  the  five  watchful  Senses  represent.” 
The  fancy  also  works  in  sleep,  while  reason  rests ;  and  the  organs  of 
the  fancy  may  be  affected  by  external  influence  particularly  that  of 
demon  or  deity.  All  of  these  ideas  are  to  be  found  in  the  medical 
books  of  the  time,  even  in  such  commonplace  compendia  as  the  en¬ 
cyclopedias  of  Bartholomew  and  La  Primaudaye.  The  latter’s 
account  of  the  brain  supplies  much  explanation  of  Adam’s  speech 
to  Eve: 

For  our  own  experience  teacheth  vs,  that  euen  then  when  our  extemall  sences 
are  retired  and  withdrawne  from  doing  their  duties,  the  imagination,  thought, 
consideration  and  remembrance  of  those  things  we  haue  seene,  heard,  tasted, 
smelt,  touched  and  perceuied  with  corporall  sences,  remaine  still  in  vs  both 
waking  and  sleeping:  as  it  appeareth  by  our  dreames,  in  which  the  images 
and  resemblance  of  those  things  which  the  bodily  senoes  perceuied  waking 
are  represented  to  our  intemall  sences  when  we  are  a  sleepe.  . .  .  Now  after 
that  the  Imagination  hath  receuied  the  images  .  .  .  then  doth  it  as  it  were 
prepare  and  digest  them,  either  by  ioyning  them  together,  or  by  separating 
them  according  as  their  natures  require.  They  that  distinguish  Imagination 
from  Fantasie,  attribute  this  office  to  Fantasie.  .  .  .  Afterward  it  is  requisite, 
that  all  these  things  thus  heaped  together,  should  be  distributed  and  compared 
with  one  another,  to  consider  how  they  may  bee  conioyned  or  seuered,  how 
one  foUoweth  another,  or  how  farre  asunder  they  are,  that  so  a  man  may 
iudge  what  is  to  be  retained  and  what  to  be  refused.  And  this  office  belongeth 
to  Reason,  after  which  lodgement  foUoweth  whereby  men  chuse  or  refuse 
that  which  reason  alloweth  or  disaUoweth.** 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  gloss  on  Milton’s  lines  better  than  this ; 
yet  the  ideas  are  commonplace  in  dozens  of  sources.  A  second  passage 
from  La  Primaudaye  reveals  that  fancy  was  especially  active  in  sleep 
and  that  Milton  followed  good  psychological  tradition  in  having  Eve 
later  commit  the  sin  she  dreamed  of : 

Moreoucr  this  faculty  of  the  fantasie  is  sudden,  and  so  farre  from  stayednes, 
that  euen  in  the  time  of  sleepe  it  hardly  taketh  any  rest,  but  is  alwaies 
occupied  in  dreaming  and  doting.  .  .  .  For  it  .  .  .  taketh  what  pleaseth  it, 
and  addeth  thereunto  or  diminisheth,  changeth  &  rechangeth,  mingleth  and 
vnmingleth,  so  that  it  cutteth  asunder  and  seweth  vp  againe  as  it  listeth.  .  .  . 
Neither  is  it  altogether  without  reaso[n]  which  we  vse  comonly  to  say:  that 
fancie  breeds  the  fact  which  it  imagineth.  For  we  see  many  faU  into  those 


The  French  Academie,  p.  410. 
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mishaps  and  inconveniences,  which  they  imprint  in  their  fantasie  and 
imaptution.** 

The  fancy,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  the  organ  of  the  brain  which  forms 
dreams,  upon  its  own  motivation  or  upon  external  stimulation.  This 
point  relates  Milton  to  the  whole  traditional  learning  which  had 
become  attached  to  the  lore  of  dreams.  His  poetry  reveals  a  continued 
interest  in  the  agencies  which  produce  dreams,  for  good  or  evil,  by 
working  on  the  fancy.  Besides  the  Paradise  Lost  account  of  Satan’s 
attempt  to  reach  the  organs  of  Eve’s  fancy,  there  are  several  other 
examples  of  the  effect  of  external  evil  upon  this  faculty.  In  his  com¬ 
monplace  book  he  had  noted  from  Procopius  that  in  the  time  of 
Justinian  appeared  demons  “  who  also  ia  dreams  told  some  persons 
that  they  to  were  among  those  who  were  destined  to  die  by  this 
plague.”  In  Paradise  Regained,  Satan  boasts : 

[I]  lend  them  oft  my  aid. 

Oft  my  advice  by  presa^  and  signs. 

And  answers,  oracles,  portents  and  dreams. 

Whereby  they  may  direct  their  future  life.  (I,  393-396) 

Later  in  the  same  poem  the  Son  of  God,  like  Eve, 

slept  in  vain,  for  at  his  head 
The  Tempter  watch’d,  and  soon  with  ugly  dreams 
Disturb’d  his  sleep.  (IV,  407-409) 

But  Milton  believes  that  good  angels  no  less  than  evil  were  able  to 
influence  dreams.  In  Comns  he  tells  of  the  “  thousand  liveried 
Angels  ”  who  protect  the  chaste  one  and  “  in  deer  dream  .  .  .  Tell 
her  of  things  no  gross  ear  can  hear.”  **  We  have  already  seen  how 
Adam  was  visited  in  dream  by  his  Creator.  Michael  later  calms  Eve 
”  with  gentle  Dreams  ”  so  that  when  Adam  returns  she  greets  him 
with  the  knowledge  that  “  (jod  is  also  in  sleep,  and  Dreams  advise.”  " 
Most  of  the  dream  lore  in  these  passages  is  commonplace  in  the 
encyclopedias  of  science,  as  indeed  it  is  elsewhere.  The  Malleus 
Maleficarum  of  about  1484,  for  example,  discusses  “  How  Devils 
may  enter  the  Hiunan  Body  and  the  Head  without  doing  any  Hurt, 
When  they  Cause  such  Metamorphosis  by  Means  of  Prestidi- 

••  Ibid.,  p.  415.  “  Lines  454-457. 

"  Works.  XVIII,  205.  ••  XII,  595-597 ;  611. 
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gitation.”  The  animal  spirits  of  the  blood  attacked  by  Satan  were 
generated  in  Eve’s  brain ;  and  “  as  vapour  infecteth  and  varyethe 
the  celle  of  fantasye,  euen  soo  the  dreames  doo  varye  and  benne 
dyuerse.”  Bartholomew  adds  that  such  “  impression  and  printing 
is  made  in  his  witte,  that  slepeth,  by  Inspiration  of  god,  and  some- 
tyme  by  servyce  of  angelles  . .  .  and  sometyme  by  scome  and  dysceyte 
of  euyll  spirites.”  Batman  adds  a  note  that  “  the  diuell  is  the  cause 
of  dreames  also.”  La  Primaudaye  agrees  that  “  good  and  euill 
spirits  haue  great  meanes,  and  such  as  we  cannot  comprehend, 
whereby  they  mooue  the  imagination  and  fantasie  of  men  ” ;  and 
that  “  as  the  Angells  haue  meanes  to  represent  to  our  mindes  the 
images  of  good,  heauenly,  and  diuine  things,  both  waking  and 
sleeping,  so  can  euill  spirits  greatly  trouble  them  ”  with  the  result 
that,  like  Eve,  “  they  verily  thinke  that  they  haue  seene,  heard 
spoken,  and  done  that  which  the  diuell  representeth  to  their 
fantasie.” 

Infection  or  alteration  in  the  cell  of  fancy  was  thought  a  prime 
cause  of  insanity.  In  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  Milton 
refers  to  such  a  morbid  condition  when  he  argues  against  the 
restraint  of  lawful  liberties :  “As  by  Physick  we  learn  in  menstruous 
bodies,  where  natures  current  hath  been  stopt,  that  the  suffocation 
and  upward  forcing  of  some  lower  part,  affects  the  head  and  inward 
sense  with  dotage  and  idle  fancies.”  He  repeated  the  idea  in 
Paradise  Lost  when  he  described  the  physiological  effects  upon  Adam 
and  Eve  of  the  eating  of  the  apple.^*  The  “  Daemoniac  Phrenzie, 
moaping  Melancholie  /  And  Moon-struck  madness  ”  elsewhere 

'^Malleus  Maleficarum  (translated,  with  an  Introduction,  Bibliography,  and 
Notes,  by  Montague  Sununers.  London,  1928),  Pt  II,  Question  1,  Ch.  9,  pp. 
124-128.  See  also  p.  SO,  where  a  long  description  of  how  the  devil  attacks  human 
fancy  begins  thus:  “And  now  let  us  examine  how  the  devil  can  through  local 
motion  excite  the  fancy  and  inner  sensory  perceptions  of  a  man  by  apparitions  and 
impulsive  actions." 

”  La  Primaudaye,  The  French  Academie,  p.  358, 

’*  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum,  t  Ixxxiii  v. 

“  Of  dremynge,”  ch.  xxvii,  Bk.  VI,  ibid.,  S.  Ixxxiii  r-v. 

Batman  vppon  Bartholome,  p.  84  v. 

The  French  Academie,  p.  421. 

”  Ibid.,  p.  415. 

"  Works,  III,  Pt  2,  426.  ”  IX,  1046-1051. 
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alluded  to  in  Paradise  Lost  may  likewise  arise  from  natural  causes/* 
La  Primaudaye  discusses  a  school  of  thought  which  “  rcferre  all  the 
madnesse  of  Lunatike  folkes,  to  naturall  causes  ...  as  frenzinesse, 

madnesse,  and  fury .  And  some  also  there  are  that  be  but 

melancholy  madde,  and  carried  away  by  some  disease  of  the 
braine.”  **  On  the  other  hand,  madness  or  phrenzy  may  be  a  visita¬ 
tion  of  God’s  punishment,  independent  of  bodily  conditions.  In 
Samson  Agonistes,  Milton  writes : 

Among  them  he  a  spirit  of  phrenzie  sent. 

Who  hurt  their  minds. 

And  urg'd  them  on  with  mad  desire 

To  call  in  hast  for  thir  destroyer.  (1675-1678) 

Batman  vppon  Bartholome,  in  the  chapter  of  the  frenzy  and  the 
causes  and  remedies  thereof,  supplies  a  sentence  which  reads  like  a 
gloss  on  the  passage  written  by  Milton  almost  a  century  after  the 
encyclopedia : 

As  concerning  phrensie  or  madnesse,  which  is  a  disease  very  daungerous  to 
cure,  if  the  vitalls  be  ouer  ruled  by  a  strong  spirit,  as  all  diseases  are  spirits 
seueralles,  so  this  disease  of  phrensie  is  a  token  of  a  deepe  disideasure 
from  God,  when  it  remaineth  vnto  the  end  in  the  possessed,  as  plainly 
appeareth.*^ 

A  final  passage  on  insanity  from  Milton’s  prose  will  perhaps  make 
clear  not  only  his  frequent  dependence  for  material  upon  medical  lore 

**  XI,  485-486.  Milton  did  not  use  these  terms  as  synonyms ;  each  represents  a 
distinct  mental  condition.  De  Proprietatibtu  Rerum,  S.  Ixxxvi  u-lxxxvii  r,  dis¬ 
tinguishes  among  freiuy  ("an  hote  postume  in  certain  skynnes  and  cdles  of  the 
brayne  ”),  mekmcholia  ("  the  infection  of  the  myddell  celle  of  the  heed,  with  priva- 
don  of  reason”),  and  madness  ("  infectio[n]  of  the  formeste  celle  of  the  heed, 
with  privacion  of  imaginadon”). 

••  The  French  Academie,  p.  421. 

F.  88  V.  The  devil’s  technique  further  appears  from  Compendium  Maleficamm 
of  Francesco  Maria  Guazzo  (translated  by  E.  A.  Ashwin,  ed.,  Montague  Summers. 
London,  1929),  ch.  viii,  Bk.  II:  "Of  the  Different  Diseases  Brought  by  Demons.” 
One  sentence  relates  particularly  to  the  Paradise  Lost  passage  where  Satan  tried 
to  reach  Eve’s  fancy  or  taint  "Th’  animal  Spirits  that  from  pure  blood  arise.” 
Guazzo  writes,  p.  106 :  "  Often  again  he  suggests  ideas  to  the  imagination  which 
induce  love  or  hatred  or  other  mental  disturbances.  For  the  purpose  of  causing 
bodily  infirmities  he  distills  a  spirituous  substance  from  the  blood  itself,  purifies  it 
of  all  base  matter,  and  uses  it  as  the  aptest,  most  efficacious  and  swiftest  weapon 
against  human  life.” 
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but  a  more  than  ordinary  acquaintance  with  medieval  medical 
methods.  In  discussing  punishment  in  The  Reason  of  Church  Gov-^ 
ernment  he  writes : 

punishment,  or  censure,  is  not  properly  an  evil .  .  .  but  a  saving  med’cin. . .  . 
Thus  then  the  civill  Magistrat  looking  only  upon  the  outward  man  if  he  find 
in  his  complexion,  skin,  or  outward  temperature  the  signes  and  markes  .  .  . 
of  injustice,  rapine,  lust,  cruelty,  or  the  like,  sometimes  he  shuts  up  as  in 
frenetick,  or  infectious  diseases;  or  confines  within  dores,  as  in  every  sickly 
estate.  Sometimes  he  shaves  by  penalty  or  mulct,  or  els  to  cool  and  take 
down  those  luxuriant  humours  which  wealth  and  excesse  have  caus’d  to 
abound.  Otherwhiles  he  seres,  he  cauterizes,  he  scarifies,  lets  blood,  and 
finally,  for  utmost  remedy  cuts  off.  The  patients,  which  most  an  end  are 
brought  into  his  hospital,  are  such  as  are  farre  gone,  and  beside  themselves 
(unlesse  they  be  falsly  accus’d)  so  that  force  is  necessary  to  tame  and  quiet 
them  in  their  unruly  fits,  before  they  can  be  made  capable  of  more  human 
care.“ 

These  various  and  violent  remedies  were  over  three  centuries  old.  In 
prescribing  for  people  sick  of  a  frenzy,  Bartholomew  advised : 

The  medycyne  is,  that  in  the  begynnynge  the  pacyentes  heed  be  shauen  and 
wasshed  in  luke  warme  vynegre,  and  that  he  be  well  kepte  or  bounde  in  a 
darke  place.  ...  In  the  begynnynge  of  medycine  he  shall  be  let  bloudde  in  a 
vey[n]e  of  the  foreheed,  and  ...  at  the  laste,  if  purgations  and  electuaries 
suffisen  not,  they  shall  be  holpe  with  crafte  of  Surgery.** 

IV 

An  examination  of  the  medical  lore  of  diseases  and  remedies  as  it 
occurs  in  Milton’s  prose  and  poetry  will  perhaps  demonstrate  the 
variety  of  uses  to  which  Milton  could  put  this  information.  The 
hundreds  of  allusions  to  disease  in  the  prose  seem  to  culminate  (as 
many  of  Milton’s  ideas  do)  in  Paradise  Lost,  in  a  passage  which  will 
serve  as  a  point  of  departure  for  this  section. 

Some,  as  thou  saw’st,  by  violent  stroke  shall  die. 

By  fire,  Flood,  Famin,  by  Intemperance  more 
In  Meats  and  Drinks,  which  on  the  Earth  shal  bring 
Diseases  dire,  of  which  a  monstrous  crew 
Before  thee  shall  appeer;  that  thou  mayst  know 

"  iVorks.  Ill,  Pt  1,  254-255. 

**  Dc  Proprietatibus  Rerum,  ff.  Ixxxvii  r-i;. 
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What  miserie  th’inabstinence  of  Eve 
Shall  bring  on  men.  Immediately  a  place 
Before  his  eyes  appeard,  sad,  noysom,  dark, 

A  Lazar-house  it  seemd,  wherein  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseas’d  all  maladies 
Of  gastly  Spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualmes 
Of  heart-sick  Agonie,  all  feavorous  kinds. 

Convulsions,  Epilepsies,  fierce  Catarrhs, 

Intestin  Stone  and  Ulcer,  Colic  pangs, 

Daemoniac  Phrenzie,  moaping  melancholic 
And  Moon-struck  Madness,  pining  Atrophic 
Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  Pestilence, 

Dropsies,  and  Asthma’s,  and  Joint-racking  Rheums. 

(XI,  471-488) 

The  various  fevers  and  kinds  of  insanity  mentioned  here  have  already 
been  considered.  Verity  and  other  editors  supply  definitions  for  such 
words  as  “  atrophie  ”  and  “  marasmus.”  But  I  find  no  comment  on 
the  term  “  spasm.”  The  word  is  casual  enough  to  the  modem  eye ; 
but  ”  all  maladies  of  gastly  Spasm  ”  was  charged  with  special  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  man  of  the  Renaissance.  Batman  shows  that  there  were 
thought  to  be  various  “  maladies  ”  or  kinds  of  seizure  known  as 
spasm: 

There  are  four  kindes  of  Spasmos  or  Cramps,  the  first  is  named  Emprostho- 
tonos,  the  which  is  whe[n]  the  head  is  drawne  downward  to  the  breast  The 
second  is  named  Thenatos,  &  that  is  when  the  forhead  &  all  the  whc^e  body 
is  drawen  so  vehemently,  that  the  body  is  vnmoueable.  The  third  is  named 
Opisthontonos  &  that  is  when  the  head  is  drawn  backward,  or  the  mouth 
is  drawne  towarde  the  eare.  The  fourth  kind  is  named  Spasmos,  the  which 
doth  drawe  the  sinewes  verye  streight  &  asperusly  in  the  feete  and  legges.** 

Here  indeed  are  “  all  maladies  of  gastly  Spasm  ” ;  and  except  for 
Batman’s  comment  or  some  other  such  note  on  the  kinds  of  spasm, 
the  full  meaning  of  the  line  would  be  lost,  as  apparently  it  has  been  for 
two  centuries. 

Part  of  Milton’s  preparation,  as  it  were,  for  the  foregoing  lines  on 
diseases  must  certainly  have  been  the  habit  of  mind  formed  by  his 
familiar  use  of  medical  lore  in  his  prose.  His  constant  searching  for 
similitudes  between  the  ills  of  the  human  body  and  the  ills  of  the  body 

“  Batman  x/ppon  Bartholome,  f.  91  v. 
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politic  appears  everywhere  in  the  pamphlets  on  civil  and  religious 
questions.  Many  of  these  are  the  obvious  or  expected  comparisons. 
Witness  the  allusions  to  pleurisy,  palsy,  and  lethargy  in  Reason  of 
Church  Government,*^  to  gout  in  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,**  to 
debilitation,  distemper,  and  rheum  in  Eikonoklastes,*^  to  “  ruptures 
.  .  .  which  cannot  be  without  some  inward  flaw  in  her  Bowels  ” 
in  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  Concerning  the  Ruptures  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,**  and  to  venereal  pox  in  Readie  and  Easie  Way.**  Another 
passage  in  Eikonoklastes  shows  in  addition  how  Milton  could  take 
a  medical  figure  of  speech  used  by  an  antagonist  and  turn  it  against 
the  user : 

He  is  accurate  to  put  a  difference  between  the  plague  of  malice,  &  the  ague 
of  mistakes,  the  itch  of  noveltie,  and  the  leprosie  of  disloyaltie.  But  had  he  as 
well  known  how  to  distinguish  between  the  venerable  gray  haires  of  ancient 
Religion,  and  the  old  scurffe  of  Superstition,  between  the  wholesome  heat 
of  well-governing  and  the  feverous  rage  of  Tyrannizing,  his  judgment  in 
State-physic,  had  bin  of  more  autorite.*** 

The  pathology  of  skin  diseases  in  general  and  of  sores  in  par¬ 
ticular  seemed  to  hold  a  special  fascination  for  Milton.  He  alludes 
to  mange  in  Prolusion  VI,*^  to  “  excressencies  of  evil  ”  and  “  the  old 
scurffe  of  Superstition  ”  in  Eikonoklastes,**  to  “  universal  rottennes 
and  gangrene  ”  and  a  “  universal  tetter  of  impurity  ”  in  Of  Refor¬ 
mation  T ouching  Church  Discipline,**  and  to  “  spiritual  leprosie  ” 
in  Means  to  Remove  Hirelings.**  These  and  casual  remarks  like 
those  on  “  unsightly  bruse  ”  in  Of  Reformation,**  “  the  rind  and 
orifice  of  the  sore  ”  in  Reason  of  Church  Government,**  and  “  sores  ” 

“  Works,  III,  Pt.  1,  189,  214. 

”  Ibid.,  p.  308. 

•^Ibid.,  V,  88,  118,276,282. 

*•  Ibid.,  VI,  101.  Bartholomew,  De  Proprietaiibus  Rerum,  i.  cvi  r,  points  out  that 
rupture  may  result  from  an  outward  cause,  such  as  heavy  lifting,  or  from  an 
inward  cause,  such  as  some  defect  in  the  organs. 

••  Works,  VI,  139. 

“  Ibid.,  V,  214. 

“  Ibid.,  XII,  237. 

“  Ibid.,  V,  182-183, 214. 

••Ibid.,  Ill,  Ptl,13, 21. 

•*  Ibid.,  VI,  68.  Cf.  Nativitie  Ode,  138 :  “  leprous  sin.” 

•* /Wd..  Ill,  Pt  1,38.  -Ibid.,p.225. 
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in  Animadversions  need  no  comment  here.  But  such  passages  as 
the  two  following  require  the  re-creation  of  the  frame  of  reference 
in  which  Milton  wrote.  In  Means  to  Remove  Hirelings  he  says : 

for  in  very  deed,  the  superstitious  man  by  his  good  will  is  an  Atheist;  but 
being  scarr’d  from  thence  by  the  pangs,  and  g^ripes  of  a  boyling  conscience, 
all  in  a  pudder  shuffles  up  to  himselfe  such  a  God  and  such  a  worship  as  is 
most  agreeable  to  remedy  his  feare;  which  feare  of  his,  also  is  his  hope, 
fixt  onely  upon  the  Flesh,  renders  likewise  the  whole  faculty  of  his  appre¬ 
hension,  carnal;  and  all  the  inward  acts  of  worship  issuing  from  the  native 
strength  of  the  Soule,  run  out  lavishly  to  the  upper  skin,  and  there  harden 
into  a  cnist  of  Formallitie.** 

Bartholomew’s  account  of  the  skin  illuminates  this  passage  con¬ 
siderably.  He  begins  by  saying  that  “  kynde  [i.  e.,  nature]  putteth 
out  from  the  inward  partis  the  matter  that  is  infect  to  the  skyn: 
and  that  matter  abydeth  under  the  shin  and  chaungeth  and  enfecteth 
the  skinne.”  He  concludes :  “  Smnetyme  it  is  greued  with  scales,  and 
sommetyme  with  ytchynge,  with  drye  scabbes  and  wete.”  ••  Similarly, 
such  a  passage  as  the  following  from  Apology  for  Smectymnuus 
cannot  be  completely  understood  without  an  explanation  like  that 
from  the  encyclopedias : 

For  if  the  sore  be  running  upon  me,  in  all  judgement  I  have  scapt  the  disease, 
but  he  who  hath  as  much  infection  hid  in  him,  as  he  hath  voluntarily  confest, 
and  cannot  expell  it,  because  he  is  dull,  for  venemous  Atheisme  were  no 
treasure  to  be  kept  within  him  else,  let  him  take  the  part  he  hath  chosen, 
which  needs  must  follow,  to  swell  and  burst  with  his  owne  inward  venome.^**** 

Bartholomew  devotes  much  space  to  the  causes,  the  kinds,  and  the 
cures  of  the  “  postume  ”  or  sore.  In  describing  the  course  of  treat¬ 
ment  for  a  sore,  he  sheds  in  a  single  sentence  much  light  on  Milton’s 
metaphor:  “And  then  Triacle  shall  be  layed  to  fresshe  often  tymes, 
tylle  the  postume  break:  and  when  it  is  broke,  it  is  no  drede  of 
peryll.’’ 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  continuity  of  Milton’s  ideas  from 
his  prose  into  his  poetry,  one  might  well  expect  something  in  the 

”/Wd.,p.  145.  “/Wd..VI,3. 

••  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum,  f.  Ixviii  v. 

Works,  III,  Pt  1,  310. 

De  Proprietatibus  Rerum,  L  cviii  v. 
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latter  relating  or  deriving  from  all  of  his  prose  material  on  sores. 
Such  a  passage  in  Samson  Agonistes: 

My  griefs  not  only  pain  me 
As  a  lingring  disease, 

But  finding  no  redress,  ferment  and  rage. 

Nor  less  then  wounds  immedicable 
Ranckle,  and  fester,  and  gangrene. 

To  black  mortification. 

Thoughts  my  Tormenters  arm’d  with  deadly  stings 
Mangle  my  apprehensive  tenderest  parts, 

Elxasperate,  exulcerate,  and  raise 
Dire  inflammation  which  no  cooling  herb 
Or  medcinal  liquor  can  asswage. 

Nor  breath  of  Vernal  Air  from  snowy  Alp.  (617-628) 

In  addition  to  this  poetizing  of  his  own  prose  allusions  to  sores, 
Milton  seems  to  have  in  mind  a  special  sense  of  the  word  “  fester.” 
As  used  here,  to  be  sure,  fester  is  a  verb,  like  ”  gangrene  ”  in  the  same 
line.  But  also  like  gangrene,  fester  had  a  particular  meaning  as  a 
noun :  “  For  a  fester  hath  a  deepe  wounde  within,  and  a  streyghte  and 
narowe  withoute.” 

Many,  passages  in  Milton’s  prose  treat  diseases  like  dropsy,^®* 
tumors,  and  fleshy  growths.  In  Of  Reformation  Touching  Church 
Discipline  he  argues  that  to  settle  their  religious  difficulties,  the 
English  people  must  ”  cut  away  from  the  publick  body  the  noysom, 
and  diseased  tumor  of  Prelacie.”  ^®*  In  Pro  Se  Defensio  he  alludes 
to  “  the  puffed  up  tumor  of  a  man.”  ^®®  In  the  Second  Defence  he 
cautions :  “  Take  care,  More,  take  care,  that  after  your  Pontian 
sweats,  you  do  not  contract  ...  a  polypus  in  your  nose.”  '®*  The 

De  Proprietatibus  Rerum,  f.  cviii  r. 

'“In  such  forms  as  “hydropic  humours”  (Animadversions,  Works,  III,  Pt.  1, 
117-118),  “slimy  fleshinesse  ”  (Reason  of  Church  Government,  ibid.,  p.  264), 
“gout  and  dropsy  of  a  big  margin”  (Colasterion,  ibid.,  IV,  234-235),  and  “  swoln 
visage  of  coimterfeit  knowledge  and  literature”  (Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce,  ibid..  Ill,  Pt  2,  367-368). 

>•*  Ibid.,  PL  1,62. 

Ibid.,  IX,  187. 

Ibid.,  VIII,  185.  The  “  Pontian  sweats  ”  is  a  coarse  allusion  to  More’s  indis¬ 
cretions  with  Pontia,  a  servant  girl  in  the  house  of  Salmasius,  where  More  for  a 
time  lived.  Part  of  Batman’s  chapter,  “  Of  Polipus  superfluous  flesh  ”  explains 
precisely  to  what  Milton  was  referring :  “  Polypus  is  superfluitie  of  flesh  growing  of 
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most  Striking  of  all  these  allusions  occurs  in  Of  Reformation  T ouch- 
ing  Church  Discipline,  where  Milton  creates  a  medical  fable  to  convey 
his  convictions  about  the  uselessness  and  usurpations  of  bishops.  In 
the  middle  of  this  argument,  he  offers  to  tell  a  tale : 

and  Menenius  Agrippa  speed  us.  Upon  a  time  the  body  summon’d  all  the 
Members  to  meet  in  the  Guild  for  the  common  good  (as  Aesops  Chronicles 
averre  many  stranger  Accidents:)  the  head  by  right  takes  the  first  seat, 
and  next  to  it  a  huge  and  monstrous  Wen.  little  lesse  then  the  head  it  selfe, 
growing  to  it  by  a  narrow  excrescency.  The  members  amaz’d  began  to  aske 
one  another  what  hee  was  that  took  place  next  their  cheif ;  none  could  reserve. 
Whereat  the  Wen,  though  unwieldy,  with  much  adoe  gets  up  and  bespeaks 
the  Assembly  to  this  purpose.  That  as  in  place  he  was  second  to  the  head, 
so  by  due  of  merit;  that  he  was  to  it  an  ornament,  and  strength,  and  of 
special  neere  relation,  and  that  if  the  head  should  faile,  none  were  fitter  then 
himselfe  to  step  into  his  place ;  therefore  hee  thought  it  for  the  honour  of  the 
Body,  that  such  dignities  and  rich  indowments  should  be  decreed  him,  as 
did  adome  and  set  out  the  noblest  Members.  To  this  was  answer’d,  that  it 
should  bee  consulted.  Then  was  a  wise  and  learned  Philosopher  sent  for, 
that  knew  all  the  Charters,  Lawes,  and  Tenures  of  the  Body.  On  him  it  is 
impos’d  by  all,  as  cheife  Committee  to  examine,  and  discusse  the  claim  and 
petition  of  right  put  in  by  the  Wen;  who  soone  perceiving  the  matter,  and 
wondring  at  the  boldnesse  of  stKh  a  swolne  Tumor.  Wilt  thou  (quoth  he) 
that  art  but  a  bottle  of  vitious  and  harden’d  excrements,  contend  with  the 
lawful!  and  freebome  members,  whose  certaine  number  is  set  by  ancient, 
and  imrepealable  Statute  f  head  thou  art  none,  though  thou  receive  this  huge 
substance  from  it,  what  office  bearest  thou?  What  good  canst  thou  show  by 
thee  done  to  the  Commonwealef  The  Wen,  not  easily  dash’t  replies,  that  his 
Office  was  his  glory,  for  so  oft  as  the  soule  would  retire  out  of  the  head  from 
over  the  steaming  vapours  of  the  lower  parts  to  Divine  Contemplation, 
with  him  shee  found  the  purest  and  quietest  retreat,  as  being  most  remote 
from  solie,  and  disturbance.  Lourdan,  quoth  the  philosopher,  thy  folly  is 
as  great  as  thy  filth ;  know  that  all  the  faculties  of  the  Soule  are  confined  of 
old  to  their  severall  vessels,  and  ventricles,  from  which  they  cannot  part 
without  dissolution  of  the  whole  Body ;  and  that  thou  containst  no  good  thing 
in  thee,  but  a  heape  of  hard,  and  loathsome  uncleannes,  and  art  to  the  head 
a  foul  disfigurement  and  burden,  when  I  have  cut  thee  off  and  open’d  thee, 
as  by  the  help  of  these  implements  I  will  doe,  all  men  shall  see.^**^ 

the  nose  thrilles,  bredde  of  superfluitie  of  humours.  Always  with  passion  and 
euill  commeth  horrible  stinke:  and  yet  he  that  hath  this  euill,  feeleth  not  the 
stinke,  and  that  is  for  stopping  of  the  sinewe  of  smelling  ”  {Batman  vppon  Bar- 
tholome,  f.  94  v). 

Works,  III,  Pt  1,  47-49. 
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The  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  members,  similar  to  Milton’s  fable, 
was  a  commonplace  story  in  the  Renaissance.  The  invocation  to 
Menenius  Agrippa  points,  no  doubt,  to  Plutarch  or  Livy  as  the 
ultimate  source  of  the  story.  But  the  idea  was  available,  if  nowhere 
else,  from  Shakespeare’s  Coriolanus  or  Thomas  Tomkis’  Lingua', 
or  the  Combat  of  the  Five  Senses  for  Superiority  (1607).'“*  The 
French  Academie  offers  a  most  pointedly  interesting  comparison: 

Wherefore  a  sound  body  of  a  good  constitution  is  like  the  body  of  a  whole 
people  and  societie,  that  hath  the  members  agreeing  well  together,  so  that 
every  one  keepeth  his  ranke,  not  hurting  one  another.  But  a  sick  and  diseased 
body  is  like  the  body  of  a  mutenous  and  seditious  people,  that  breaketh  the 
order  it  ought  to  keepe,  and  goeth  beyond  the  appointed  bounds.  Therefore 
wee  haue  a  goodly  image  of  peace,  and  of  that  peaceable  life  hereunto  men 
are  created  and  borne,  in  the  disposition  and  temperature  of  the  humours  and 
members  of  the  body,  whereby  we  ought  to  learn  what  gn'cat  account  we  are 
to  make  of  peace,  amitie,  and  concord,  and  how  we  ought  to  hate  and  abhorre 
all  warre,  discord  and  dissention,  seeing  the  one  is  as  it  were  health  and  life, 
and  the  other  as  disease  and  death.^^** 

Here  is  the  same  device,  then,  used  in  La  Primaudaye  and  in  Milton. 
Milton  uses  the  physiological  lore  to  illustrate  a  civil  condition;  La 
Primaudaye  uses  the  civil  condition  to  illustrate  the  physiological 
lore.  Milton  uses  a  specific  example ;  La  Primaudaye  makes  a  general 
comparison.  But  the  principle  is  the  same;  and  the  point  of  im¬ 
portance  is  that  here  again  the  encyclopedia  of  science  throws  light 

■  on  Milton’s  method  as  well  as  his  material. 

'  When  Milton  wrote  that  his  students  should  know  “  how  to 

manage  a  crudity,”  he  touched  upon  a  division  of  medical  lore  of 
considerable  interest  to  him.  His  prose  contains  many  allusions  to 
medical  remedies  of  one  kind  or  another ;  and  not  a  few  lines  of  his 
poetry  seem  to  hark  back  to  some  passage  in  his  prose  similar  because 
of  its  reference  to  healing  wounds  or  curing  ills.  He  knew  that  “  each 

I  Act  I,  Sc  i,  11.  92-167. 

A  study  of  the  physiology  and  psychology  of  this  and  nineteen  other  morality 
plays  and  court  masques  will  be  found  in  H.  K.  Russell’s  “  Tudor  and  Stuart 

■  Dramatizations  of  the  Doctrines  of  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,”  SP,  XXXI 
(1934),  1-27. 

***  “  Of  the  vapours  that  ascend  vp  to  the  braine,”  ch.  65,  Bk.  II,  p.  528.  Another 
comparison  of  the  body  to  the  commonwealth  occurs  at  p.  532. 
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radicall  humor  and  passion  ”  might  “  be  wrought  upon  and  cor¬ 
rected  ”  and  that  “  there  bee  many  drugs  to  purge  those  rebundant 
humors  and  circulations  that  commonly  impair  health.”  His 
editors  have  glossed  for  the  poetry  such  allusions  as  those  to  euphrasy 
and  rue,  but  apparently  they  have  overlooked  his  references  to  other 
antidotes, drugs,“*  and  medicines,  particularly  leeches,”*  tartar, 
vitri(J,  mercury, and  for  venereal  diseases,  salt  lotion  and  the 
”  sweating  tub.”  By  far  the  most  common  medicine  he  alludes  to, 
even  more  common  than  the  ”  strong  purgatives  ”  ^^*  he  frequently 
advised,  is  the  stringent  or  “  corrosive  ”  medicine  that  is  necessary  to 
cure  diseases  of  religion  or  state. 

Though  sometimes  Milton  disclaims  the  necessity  for  a  ”  smarting 
corrosive  ”  to  cure  “  an  inveterate  disease  crept  into  the  best  part  of 
human  societie,”  more  frequently  he  points  out,  as  in  Tetra- 
chordon,  that  the  physician  cures  not  by  the  “  middling  temper  ”  of 
nourishing  medicine  but  by  the  other  extreme.  He  concludes  the 
comparison :  “  so  Christ  administers  here  a  sharp  and  corrosive  medi¬ 
cine  against  a  foul  and  putrid  license;  not  to  eat  into  the  flesh  but 
into  the  sore.”  In  Reason  of  Church  Government  he  speaks  of 
excommunication  as  “  a  rough  and  vehement  cleansing  medcin,  where 
the  malady  is  obdurate;  a  mortifying  to  life,  a  kind  of  saving  by 

Apology  for  Smectymntms,  Works,  III,  Pt.  1,  313.  He  uses  the  idea  again 
in  the  preface  to  Samson  Agonistes.  See  above,  note  43. 

Colasterion,  ibid.,  IV,  250. 

“*See  Animadversions,  ibid..  Ill,  Pt  1,  117;  Apology  for  Smectymmms,  ibid., 
p.  313;  Tetrachordon,  ibid.,  IV,  174. 

See  Reason  of  Church  Government,  ibid..  Ill,  Pt  1,  264;  Pro  Se  Defensio, 
ibid.,  IX,  157. 

Of  Reformation  Touching  Church  Discipline,  ibid..  Ill,  Pt  1,  54. 

"•  Ibid.,  p.  75. 

Readie  and  Easie  Way,  ibid.,  VI,  139, 

“*0/  Reformation  Touching  Church  Discipline,  ibid..  Ill,  Pt  1,  13;  Reason  of 
Church  Government,  ibid.,  p.  255.  He  supplies  a  rough  prescription  for  a  purge 
in  Brief  Notes  upon  a  Late  Sermon,  ibid.,  VI,  151 :  “  Strong  purgatives  in  the 
Pulpit  contemperd  of  the  myrrhe  of  mortification,  the  aloes  of  confession  and 
contrition,  the  rubarb  of  restitution  and  satisfaction.”  His  interest  in  cathartics 
may  owe  something  to  his  own  difficulties;  we  know  from  his  letter  to  Leonard 
Philaris  that  Milton  had  trouble  with  his  intestines  and  was  greatly  disturbed  by 
flatulence. 

“•/Wd.,III,  Pt2,386. 

Ibid.,  IV,  174. 
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undoing.”  In  the  same  pamphlet  he  extends  the  figure  through  a 
long  passage  to  describe  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  cure  of  sin  or 
heresy : 

against  the  latter  with  all  the  branches  thereof,  not  medling  with  that 
restraining  and  styptick  surgery  which  the  law  uses,  not  indeed  against  the 
malady  but  against  the  eruptions,  and  outermost  effects  thereof.  He  [the 
minister]  on  the  contrary,  beginning  at  the  prime  causes  and  roots  of  the 
disease,  sends  in  those  two  divine  ingredients  of  most  cleansing  power  to  the 
soul.  Admonition  and  Reproof ;  besides  which  two  there  is  no  drug  or  antidote 
that  can  reach  to  purge  the  mind,  and  without  which  all  other  experiments 
are  but  vain,  unlesse  by  accident.  ...  As  soon  therefore  as  it  may  be 
discern’d  that  the  Christian  patient,  by  feeding  elsewhere  on  meats  not 
allowable,  but  of  evill  juice,  hath  discorder’d  his  diet,  and  spread  an  ill-humotu’ 
through  his  vains,  immediately  disposing  to  a  sicknesse,  the  minister  .  .  . 
speeds  him  betimes  to  overtake  that  diffus’d  malignance  with  some  gentle 
potion  of  admonishment;  or  if  ought  to  be  obstructed,  puts  in  his  opening 
and  discussive  confections  ...  he  advises  him  to  be  more  carefull  of  his  dearest 
health  .  .  .  then  .  .  .  with  more  speedy  remedies  layes  nearer  siege  to  the 
entrenched  causes  of  his  distemper  .  .  .  one  while  he  shakes  his  stubbomnesse 
with  racking  convtilsions  nigh  despaire;  other  whiles  with  deadly  corrosives 
he  gripes  to  the  very  roots  of  his  faulty  liver  to  bring  him  to  life  through  the 
entry  of  death.*** 

The  encyclopedists  also  emphasize  the  need  for  corrosive  or  biting 
medicines.  Bartholomew  describes  a  sequence  not  unlike  Milton’s: 

”  Ofte  in  suche  a  caas  men  laye  to  fyrste  thynges,  that  nesshe  [soften]  ■ 
and  moyste  the  harde  matter ;  and  then  somedele  bytynge  medycynes, 
and  at  the  laste  nedefull  medicynes  that  dense  and  pourge.”  And 
La  Primaduaye  argues,  like  Milton,  that  ”  as  God  hath  prouided 
corporall  medicines  for  the  body,  so  he  hath  prepared  spiritual 
Phisicke  for  the  soule  against  all  the  diseases  thereof.” 

The  “  terrifying  plaisters  upon  the  rind  &  orifice  of  the  sore  ” 
which  Milton  recommended  for  desperate  cases  was  not  the  only  ex¬ 
treme  treatment  he  knew.  Though  the  knife  appealed  to  Milton  as  a 
last  resort  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  as  well  as  in  medicine,  he 
learned  early  “  the  value  of  letting  blood.”  We  have  seen  that  in 

Pt  1,266. 

**•  /6trf..pp.  264-265. 

Dt  Proprietatibus  Rerum,  f.  cii  v. 

The  French  Academic,  p.  546.  Prolusion  VII,  Works.  XII,  283. 
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one  of  his  latest  pamphlets  he  praised  the  “  poor  Waldenses  ”  for 
their  study  of  surgery.  Elsewhere  he  notes  that  sometimes  the  officer 
of  the  state  “  lets  blood,  and  finally,  for  utmost  remedy  cuts  off.” 
Later  in  the  same  tract  he  advises  the  penitent  and  chastened  Qiris- 
tian  to  return  to  the  flock  and  “  bring  with  him  his  bill  of  health  ” 
to  show  that  he  is  not  ”  like  a  man  that  having  a  foul  disease  about 
him,  perishes  for  shame,  and  the  feare  he  has  of  a  rigorous  incision 
to  come  upon  his  flesh.”  He  argues  in  one  place,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  to  save  both  religion  and  church  polity,  ”  we  must  first  of  all 
begin  roundly  to  cashier,  and  cut  away  from  the  publick  body  the 
noysom,  and  diseased  tumor  of  Prelacie.”  In  Tetrachordon  he 
justifies  all  this  necessity  for  excision  with  a  further  comparison 
to  surgery: 

Whenas  natures  teaches  us  to  divide  any  limb  from  the  body  to  the  saving 
of  its  fellows,  though  it  be  to  the  maiming  and  deformity  of  the  whole; 
how  much  more  is  it  her  doctrine  to  sever  by  incision,  not  a  true  limb  so 
much,  though  that  be  lawful,  but  an  adherent,  a  sore,  the  gangrene  of  a  limb, 
to  the  recovery  of  a  whole  man.^** 

Bartholomew  offers  similar  advice.  Just  as  he  had  prescribed  for 
freneticks  “  at  the  laste  if  purgations  and  electuaries  suffisen  not, 
they  shall  be  holpe  with  the  crafte  of  Surgery,”  so  does  he  recom¬ 
mend  the  knife  for  the  treatment  of  a  sore  or  other  morbid  condition 
which  will  not  yield  to  ointments:  “And  if  these  profyte  not,  then 
he  shall  be  put  to  surgery.  For  it  is  more  syker,  that  one  corrupt 
partie  of  an  hoole  bodye  be  brennyd  or  kitte  awaye,  than  all  that  other 
deale  be  spilte  and  corrupte  and  utterly  distroyed.” 

V 

In  surveying  Milton’s  interest  in  medical  lore  and  his  use  of  ideas 
about  the  humours,  the  brain,  and  diseases  and  remedies,  this  paper 
does  not  pretend  to  have  exhausted  the  subject,  nor  indeed  to  have 

**•  Reason  of  Church  Government,  ibid..  Ill,  Pt  1,  254*255,  266-267. 

See  above,  note  104. 

Works,  IV,  174.  • 

De  Proprietatibus  Rerum,  ff .  Ixxxvii  r-v. 

**•  Ibid.,  {.  cviii  v.  Elsewhere,  f.  cxiiii  r,  he  repeats  that  “  leste  the  hole  parte 
shulde  corrupte,  he  spareth  not  to  brenne,  and  to  kitte  of  the  parte  that  is  rotted.” 
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presented  every  detail  within  its  self-imposed  limitations.  To  have 
included  in  this  paper  Milton’s  references  to  the  functions  of  re¬ 
production  and  digestion,  the  phenomenon  of  hermaphroditism,  the 
theory  of  the  “  spirits  ”  of  the  body,  and  all  other  matters  of  medical 
interest  would  have  been  impractical.^*^  But  within  its  limitations, 
the  paper  has,  one  may  hope,  supplied  the  evidence  for  several  con¬ 
clusions  which  should  affect  our  understanding  of  Milton  as  a  thinker 
and  as  a  literary  artist. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  shown  that  Milton  was  interested  all 
his  life  in  medical  lore  and  found  a  place  for  it  in  the  most  exalted 
of  his  poetry  no  less  than  in  the  least  dignified  of  his  mudslinging 
political  pamphlets.  Time  and  again  in  the  prose  he  resorts  to  a 
medical  figure  of  speech  to  convey  his  thought,  to  make  clear  his 
reasoning,  or  to  revile  an  antagonist.  In  such  a  pamphlet,  for 
example,  as  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  where  his 
emphasis  is  upon  an  idea  rather  than  a  person,  he  refers  repeatedly  to 
cures  for  diseases.  But  in  Eikonoklastes  or  the  Defences,  where  he 
argues  against  opponents,  his  emphasis  is  upon  disease  rather  than 
cure,  and  he  castigates  them  in  terms  of  lunacy,  mania,  and  physical 
monstrosity.  More  importantly,  however,  for  our  understanding  of 
Milton  as  an  artist,  we  have  seen  how  these  allusions  to  medical  lore, 
reappearing  everywhere,  give  a  sort  of  unity  to  the  prose  and  the 
poetry  as  expressions  in  different  media  of  the  cast  of  Milton’s  mind. 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  encyclopedias  of 
Batman,  Bartholomew,  and  La  Primaudaye  are  extremely  useful  to 
the  study  of  Milton’s  medical  lore.  Repeatedly  they  clarify  the 
meaning  or  establish  the  frame  of  reference  in  both  poetry  and  prose. 
Almost  all  of  Milton’s  medical  lore — the  structure  and  physiology 
of  the  human  body,  the  pathology  of  various  diseases,  the  efficacy  of 
certain  remedies — can  be  explained  from  these  books.  The  meaning 
of  a  good  deal  of  what  Milton  has  written  would  be  lost  were  it  not 
for  the  light  cast  upon  it  by  the  encyclopedias  or  similar  sources. 
Whether  Milton  turned  to  these  specific  books  is  debatable,  for  the 
information  in  them  was  available  everywhere;  but  unquestionably 
he  turned  to  the  kind  of  medical  science  in  them;  and  the  encyclo- 

These  further  evidences  of  Milton’s  use  of  medical  lore  have  been  studied 
and  the  results  of  the  investigation  are  now  complete  in  MS. 
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pedias  are  consequently  a  significant  portion  of  the  background  of 
Milton’s  work.  He  not  only  uses  the  kind  of  medical  lore  in  Bar¬ 
tholomew  and  Batman ;  frequently  he  uses  it  in  the  same  fashion  as 
La  Primaudaye.  And  it  is  further  notable  that  Bartholomew  com¬ 
pleted  his  encyclopedia  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  that  Batman  vppon 
Bartholome  and  The  French  Academie  depend  largely  upon  medieval 
sources.  Hence  these  encyclopedias  relate  Milton  closely  to  his  own 
age,  for  they  were  popular  then,  and  to  the  Middle  Ages,  whence  most 
of  their  content  derives.^** 


Confirmation  of  the  medieval  nature  of  much  of  Milton’s  medical  lore  appears 
from  a.  comparison  of  his  ideas  with  those  collected  by  Ida  B.  Jones,  “  Popular 
Medical  Knowledge  in  Fourteenth  Century  English  Literature,”  Bulletin  of  the 
Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  V  (1937),  405-451,  538-588;  and  Edith  A. 
Wright,  “Medieval  Attitudes  towards  Mental  Illness,”  ibid.,  VII  (1939),  352-356. 
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JONAS  HANWAY 
1712-1786 

From  Ernest  Caulfield,  The  Infant  ly  elf  arc  Mmvment  m  the  i8th  Century, 
New  York,  1931. 
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A  LITERARY  CONTROVERSY  OVER  TEA  IN  18th 
CENTURY  ENGLAND 


HENRY  E.  SIGERIST 

Europe  owes  its  acquaintance  with  tea  to  the  Dutch  East  India 
Com|)any.  I'he  Company  was  founded  in  1602,  and  as  early  as  1610 
it  brought  the  first  tea  leaves  from  Bantam  to  Holland.  Before  that 
time,  in  the  16th  century,  missionaries  had  brought  samples  of  tea 
from  Qiina  together  with  other  drugs,  hut  the  history  of  tea-drinking 
in  Euroj)e  l)egins  with  the  activities  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 

Somewhat  later,  in  1638,  tea  was  brought  from  China  to  Russia 
by  a  diplomatic  mission  of  the  tsarist  court.  Holland  supplied  other 
Western  European  countries  with  tea.  The  new  drug  was  first  known 
in  Paris  in  1635  and  was  brought  from  Holland  to  England  between 
1650  and  1655.  It  is  obvious  that  the  British  East  India  Company 
did  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  importing  an  article  of  consumption 
that  ])romised  to  become  popular.  Its  first  shipment  of  tea  reached 
England  in  1660. 

Thus  England  came  to  know  the  new  drug  relatively  late,  but  in 
the  consumption  of  tea  it  soon  caught  up  with  other  European 
countries  and  surpassed  them  very  rapidly.  A  beverage  that  had  such 
a  delicate  flavor  or  rather  such  a  wide  scale  of  flavors,  that  was 
delightfully  stimulating  without  lieing  intoxicating,  could  not  but 
have  a  wide  appeal.  In  the  17th  century  the  price  of  tea  was  very 
high  so  that  its  consumption  was  limited  to  the  propertied  classes, 
but  in  the  18th  century  under  the  pressure  of  a  growing  demand 
im|K)rts  were  increased,  prices  dropped,  and  tea  was  consumed  by 
rich  and  poor.  From  1717  to  1726  England  imported  annually  about 
700,000  pounds;  from  1732  to  1742  annual  imports  into  London 
increased  to  1,200,000  pounds,  and  in  1755  duties  were  paid  for 
almost  4  millions  of  ]X)unds.^ 

*  Jonas  Hanway,  A  journal  of  eight  days  journey  from  Portsmouth  to  Kingston 
upon  Thames  etc.  2nd  ed.,  London,  1757,  vol.  II,  pp.  22-23.  I  do  not  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  figures,  since  Hanway ’s  statements  are  often  rather  superficial. 
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The  consumption  of  tea  had  become  such  that  physicians  and 
moralists  were  alarmed.  Among  the  latter,  Jonas  Hanway  was  one 
of  the  most  articulate  who  in  1757  exclaimed  pathetically :  * 

Will  the  sons  and  daughters  of  thi.s  happy  isle,  this  reputed  abode  of  sense 
and  liberty,  for  ever  submit  to  the  bondage  of  so  tyrannical  a  custom  as 
drinking  tea? 

Must  the  young  and  old,  and  middle  aged,  the  sickly  and  the  strong,  the 
poor  and  rich,  in  warm  weather  and  cold,  in  moist  and  dry,  with  one  common 
consent,  employ  so  many  precious  hours,  in  so  low  a  gratification  as  drinking 
leaf 

Are  we  to  be  bred  up  from  generation  to  generation  to  this  vast  expence f 

Is  not  this  a  want  which  nature  does  not  make,  and  are  not  many  unhappy, 
if  it  is  not  regularly  supplied  f  S'c.  &c. 

One  might  multiply  these  questions,  and  their  answers  might  at  one  view 
set  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  if  we  had  wit  and  honesty  enough  to  consult 
proper  counsellors,  and  to  follow  their  advice.  Men  seem  to  have  lost  their 
stature,  and  comliness ;  and  w’omen  their  beauty.  I  am  not  young,  but  methinks 
there  is  not  quite  so  much  beauty  in  this  land  as  there  was.  Your  very  chainber- 
maids  have  lost  their  bloom,  I  suppose  by  sipping  tea.  Even  the  agitations 
of  the  passions  at  cards  are  not  so  great  enemies  to  female  charms.  What 
Shakespear  ascribes  to  the  concealment  of  love,  is  in  this  age  more  frequently 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  tea. 

Like  a  7vorm  i’  the  bud, 

It  feeds  on  the  damask  cheek. 

* 

Jonas  Hanway  (1712-1786)*  was  a  merchant  and  philanthropist. 
Born  in  Portsmouth  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant  in  Lisbon  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  in  1743  he  entered  into  partnership  with  a 
merchant  in  St.  Petersburg  who  was  engaged  in  the  Caspian  trade. 
The  same  year  he  conducted  a  caravan  to  Persia  where  he  had  all 
kinds  of  adventures.  He  was  caught  in  a  rebellion  and  had  his 
caravan  looted;  sailing  back  to  Russia  on  the  Caspian  Sea  his  lx)at 
was  attacked  by  pirates;  stricken  with  fever  he  was  quarantined  on 
the  island  of  Caraza.  Finally,  in  1745,  he  found  himself  back  in  St. 
Petersburg  where  he  learned  that  a  relative  of  his  had  died  and  had 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  36-37. 

*  For  the  biography  and  bibliography  see  John  Pugh,  Remarkable  occurrences 
in  the  life  of  Jonas  Hanway,  Esq.,  London,  1787, 
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left  him  money,  more  than  he  could  ever  make  in  the  Caspian  trade. 
He  decided  to  go  home,  was  back  in  England  in  1750  and  did  what 
one  does  in  such  a  case:  he  wrote  a  four-volume  book  about  his 
travels  which  was  published  in  1753  under  the  somewhat  lengthy 
title: 

/In  Historical  Account  of  the  British  Trade  over  the  Caspian 
Sea,  zvith  the  Author's  Journal  of  Travels  from  England, 
through  Russia,  into  Persia,  and  back  through  Russia,  Germany, 
and  Holland:  To  zvhich  are  added,  the  Revolutions  of  Persia, 
during  the  present  Cetftury,  zvith  the  particular  History  of  the 
great  Usurper,  Nadir  Kouli. 

The  book  had  several  editions,  and  from  being  a  merchant  Hanway 
l)ecame  a  writer.  Once  he  took  up  the  pen  he  never  dropped  it  and 
produced  a  large  number  of  books  and  pamphlets.  His  bibliography 
lists  over  70  items  which  cover  a  very  wide  field  because  Hanway 
had  become  increasingly  interested  in  public  affairs.  He  wrote  about 
the  naturalization  of  the  Jews  and  about  the  improvement  of  the 
highways  of  London.  He  was  a  co-founder  of  the  Marine  Society 
that  endeavored  to  supply  sailors  to  the  navy.  In  1758  he  was 
ap|x)inted  a  governor  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  he  drew  up  a 
“  Plan  for  a  Magdalen  House  for  Repentant  Prostitutes.”  He 
organized  a  club  for  young  chimney  sweeps,  wrote  against  “  vails- 
giving  ”  or  tipping,  and  against  midnight  routs.  He  advocated 
solitary  confinement  of  prisoners  and  had  much  advice  to  give,  “  to 
a  Daughter  on  her  going  to  Service,”  “  from  a  Farmer  to  his 
Daughter,”  ”  Moral  and  Religious  Advice  to  Soldiers,”  ”  Moral  and 
Religious  Advice  to  Seamen,”  “  Earnest  Advice,  particularly  to 
Persons  who  live  in  an  habitual  Neglect  of  our  Lord’s  Supper.” 
He  had  prayers  for  everybody,  ”  for  the  Parish  Poor,”  “  Prayers 
suited  to  the  Condition  of  the  Women,”  ”  Prayers  for  various 
(Kcasions.”  He  wanted  more  Sunday  Schools  and  a  more  vigorous 
IKilice,  and  he  was  supposed  to  have  lieen  one  of  the  first  to  walk  the 
streets  of  London  armed  with  an  umbrella.  “  From  Hanway  to 
Chamberlain,  a  History  of  the  Umbrella  in  British  Life” — what  a 
lieautiful  subject  for  a  doctoral  dissertation! 

Hanway’s  endeavors  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  infant  parish  poor 
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represent  by  far  the  most  iniix)rtant  of  his  philanthropic  activities/ 
Conditions  in  the  parish  workhouses  were  scandalous.  An  infantile 
death  rate  of  100  per  cent  was  not  uncommon.  Hanway’s  publications 
and  his  relentless  efforts  were  responsible  for  two  Parliamentary 
bills  which  saved  hundreds  of  human  lives:  one  passed  in  1761  that 
provided  for  the  registration  of  infants  under  parish  care,  and  one 
of  1767  that  directed  that  “all  Parish  Infants  belonging  to  the 
Parishes  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  shall  not  lie  nursed  in  the 
Workhouses,  but  be  sent  to  nurse  a  certain  numl)er  of  miles  out  of 
Town,  until  they  are  si.x  years  old,  under  the  care  of  Guardians,  to 
be  elected  triennially,  for  the  express  purjK)se  of  taking  Care  of  them.” 

* 

In  1856  Hanway  published  a  IxK^k  with  the  title: 

A  journal  of  eight  days  journey  from  Portsmouth  to  Kingston 
upon  Thames;  through  Southampton,  Wiltshire,  etc.  zvith  mis¬ 
cellaneous  thoughts,  moral  and  religious;  in  sixty-four  letters: 
addressed  to  two  ladies  of  the  partie. 

It  is  a  most  insipid  Ixwk.  From  Portsmouth  to  Southampton 
Hanway  makes  remarks  on  buildings  and  nunneries.  From  South¬ 
ampton  to  White  Parish  he  reflects  on  tombstones.  At  Salisbury  he 
has  thoughts  on  education,  church-music  and  oratorios,  on  the  theater 
and  on  divine  jxxjtry.  From  Salisbury  to  Langford  he  meditates 
alxmt  death  and  temperance.  Till  he  arrives  at  Stourton  he  “  ridicules 
a  female  fondness  for  animals  and  birds;  and  thence  makes  many 
weighty  reflections” — on  matrimony  and  such  subjects.  Thus  he 
goes  on  disserting  endlessly  and  the  reader  thanks  heaven  when  the 
party  discussing  “  the  advantages  of  female  conversation  ”  finally 
reaches  its  destination. 

The  lxx)k  was  printed  for  presentation  only  and  was  not  on  sale, 
hut  the  following  year  Hanway  published  a  second  edition,  corrected 
and  enlarged,  in  two  volumes  which  were  sold  (Fig.  2).  The  second 
volume  contained 

An  essay  on  tea.  considered  as  pernicious  to  health,  obstructing 
industry,  and  impoverishing  the  nation:  also  an  account  of  its 

*  See  Ernest  Caulfield’s  excellent  book.  The  infant  tvelfare  mm’ement  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  New  York,  1931. 
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growth,  and  great  consumption  in  these  kingdoms,  with  several 
political  reflections;  and  thoughts  on  public  love:  in  thirty-two 
letters  to  two  ladies. 

Hanway  had  made  a  discovery.  He  had  found  the  enemy  that  was 
sapping  the  vitality  of  the  British  people  and  was  threatening  it  with 
physical,  moral  and  economic  decay.  It  was  that  exotic  shrub:  tea. 
O  tempora,  o  mores! 

After  an  introduction  on  the  growth  of  tea,  the  Chinese  manner 
of  drinking  it  and  its  introduction  into  England,  an  introduction 
that  fills  three  letters  to  Mrs.  O.,  Hanway  launches  his  attack.  Let 
us  briefly  summarize  his  argument. 

Tea  is  not  a  remedy  as  some  people  have  claimed;  it  does  not 
cure  scurvy  but.  on  the  contrary,  produces  diseases,  particularly  since 
it  is  consumed  hot.  All  hot  drinks  are  bad.  They  put  the  animal 
spirits  into  such  an  agitation  as  to  prevent  sleep.  Hot  tea  causes 
weak  nerves,  paralytic  disorders,  “  and  those  called  nervous,”  j)ar- 
ticularly  in  women :  “  To  what  can  we  ascril)e  the  numerous  com¬ 
plaints  which  prevail?  How  many  sweet  creatures  of  your  sex, 
languish  with  a  weak  digestion,  low  spirits,  lassitudes,  melancholy, 
and  twenty  disorders,  which  in  spite  of  the  faculty  have  yet  no  names, 
except  the  general  one  of  nervous  complaints  ?  Let  them  change  their 
diet,  and  among  other  articles  leave  off  drinking  tea.  it  is  more  than 
probable  the  greatest  i)art  of  them  will  be  restored  to  health.”  * 

Hot  tea  is  also  very  bad  for  the  teeth.  “  The  women  in  the  united 
provinces  who  sip  tea  from  morning  till  night,  are  also  as  remarkable 
for  bad  teeth.  They  also  lcH)k  })alliQ.  and  many  are  troubled  with 
certain  feminine  disorders  arising  from  a  relaxed  habit.”*  What 
is  tea  anyway?  Not  a  nutriment,  not  a  liquid  to  quench  thirst,  “  for 
the  sugar  makes  them  thirsty  ” ;  it  is  an  idle  custom,  an  absurd 
exjxjnse,  “  tending  to  create  fantastic  desires,  and  bad  habits  ” ;  it 
drives  more  i>eople  to  the  doctor  than  all  other  debaucheries,  and 
“  were  the  college  of  physicians  to  set  on  tea,  I  apprehend  they  would 
do  more  real  benefit  to  this  country,  than  the  Conclave  ever  did  to  the 
cause  of  true  religion  at  Rome.”  ^ 


*  Hanway,  op.  cit.,  pp.  30-31. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  33. 


’  Ibid.,  p.  48. 
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Tea  kills  people.  “  Were  we  to  reckon  that  only  one  in  a  thousand 
dies  annually  of  this  slow  poison,  out  of  two  millions  of  tea-drinkers, 
the  state  would  suffer  the  heavy  loss  of  two  thousand  subjects.”  * 
Since  tea  has  been  in  fashion,  even  suicide  has  been  more  familiar 
than  in  times  past.®  Tea  kills  not  only  adults  but  innocent  infants. 
Indeed  when  parish  nurses  spend  their  allowances  on  tea,  how  could 
they  feed  the  children  ? 

Tea  not  only  destroys  the  {leople’s  health  and  very  life,  but  causes 
serious  economic  losses  to  the  country.  Hanway  estimated  that  the 
annual  consumption  of  tea  amounted  to  5  million  pounds,  including 
the  tea  that  was  not  imported  legally  but  was  smuggled  in.  The  price 
of  a  pound  varied  from  2  shillings  6  pence  to  20  shillings,  averaging 
5  shillings  so  that  the  total  expenditure  was  1,250,000  pounds. 

To  this  w’as  to  be  added  the  amount  of  money  spent  for  the  sugar 
that  was  consumed  with  the  tea,  about  5  jxjunds  of  sugar  to  1  pound 
of  tea.  Counting  three  fourths  of  the  sugar  at  4  pence  and  one  fourth 
at  8  pence,  the  exjienditure  amounted  to  525,000  ixiunds. 

The  next  item  in  the  bill  was  the  time  lost  by  working  people  in 
drinking  tea.  Sup|K)sing  only  one  million  servants,  mechanics  and 
lalxiring  jieojile  lost  time  in  such  a  way,  counting  only  280  days  and 
one  hour  in  twelve  lost  on  such  days,  with  daily  wages  amounting 
to  6  pence,  then  tea  would  cost  the  nation  in  this  instance  583,333 
jxmnds. 

The  time  lost  by  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  was,  of  course,  con¬ 
sidered  invaluable,  but  what  had  to  be  counted  was  the  tea  equipages 
of  333,333  families  including  2  million  tea  drinkers.  At  5  shillings 
each  this  item  amounted  to  83,333  jxiunds. 

And  finally  one  had  to  count  the  expense  of  tea-kettles  and  coals, 
considering  that  in  certain  seasons  people  made  fire  merely  on  account 
of  their  tea.  At  1 5  shillings  a  year  the  charge  amounted  to  249,999. 

And  thus  the  jieople  of  Great  Britain,  not  counting  Ireland,  spent 
annually  2,691,665  pounds.  For  what?  For  tea,  for  their  own 
destruction.  This  was  taking  “  a  political  and  prudential  view  ” ; 
it  was  the  grand  object  of  Hanway’s  lucubrations,  a  language  that 
Britishers  would  understand. “ 


Ibid.,  p.  no. 

“  Ibid.,  pp.  149-154. 


•  Ibid.,  p.  74. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  77. 
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But  then,  was  not  the  East  India  Company  to  l)e  hlamed  for 
importing  the  j^ernicious  leaves  and  draining  so  much  gold  and  silver 
from  the  country*  to  China?  Of  course  not.  Hanway  remained 
loyal  to  his  fellow  merchants.  “  The  East-India  Company  ought 
to  be  considered  by  far  the  most  respectable,  and  most  useful  trading 
company  in  the  nation.”  Its  directors  “  may  not  think  themselves 
obliged  to  be  arithmetical  i)oliticians,  nor  to  enter  upon  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  what  the  nation  gains  or  loses.”  ”  If  it  [the  tea  trade] 
is  profitable  to  them,  no  lx)dy  can  doubt  that  it  is  a  less  evil  to  the 
nation,  to  pay  nine-j)ence.  or  a  shilling  a  jxmnd  to  the  Chinese,  and 
enjoy  all  the  profit  arising  from  the  navigation,  than  to  employ 
French  or  English  smuggling- vessels,  to  bring  over  tea,  for  which 
we  pay  from  eighteen-jx*nce  to  three  shillings  to  the  French,  Dutch, 
Swedes,  Danes,  and  Prussians.” 

An  argument  frequently  brought  forth  in  favor  of  the  tea  trade  was 
that  it  employed  “  five  or  six  hundred  seamen,  and,  consefjuently, 
many  other  industrious  subjects  to  support  them,  together  with  six 
ships,  which  we  annually  send  to  Canton.”  “  The  tea  trade  also 
brought  in  a  revenue  of  about  350,000  pounds  annually  ”  which, 
as  a  tax  on  luxun,-,  may  l)e  considered  of  great  utility  to  the  state.” 
But  then,  Hanway  argued,  one  sevent)'  gun  ship  of  war  would  breed 
as  many  seamen  as  the  whole  China  trade.  And  as  to  the  loss  of 
revenue,  it  could  be  com|)ensated  easily  by  imixjrting  less  iron  from 
Sweden,  imix>sing  a  tax  on  gold  and  silver  lace,  embroidery,  or  other 
gold  or  silver  manufactory  (lords  and  gentlemen  Ixflonging  to  the 
king's  household,  and  to  the  army  and  navy  excepted),  or  by  taxes 
on  jewels,  on  wigs,  on  playing  cards,  coaches  and  servants.*® 

The  reader  is  invited  to  stop  for  a  moment  and  to  look  at  the 
picture  (Fig.  3),  the  frontispiece  to  Railway’s  book,  where  the  artist 
has  depicted  conditions  that  cannot  but  move  us  to  tears.  A  ship 
has  arrived  from  Canton.  Boxes  are  lieing  unloaded,  and  from  the 
Chinese  characters  we  can  easily  guess  what  their  jx;rnicious  content 
must  be.  Three  jieople  carr\’ing  bags  full  of  gold  and  silver  are 
walking  to  the  shore  to  exchange  England’s  wealth  for  Chinese 
poison.  A  family,  an  English  family,  is  in  the  foreground — sipping 

"/6«.,  p.  179.  “/Wd.,  p.  184. 

p.  181.  “ /fcirf.,  p.  238  ff . 
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tea,  forgetful  of  the  world  around  them.  The  child  playing  with  the 
fire  has  upset  the  tea-kettle  and  is  being  burned.  What  do  they  care  ? 
They  sip  their  tea.  One  of  them  is  already  in  rags,  and  to  the  left 
we  see  a  hpuse  in  ruins :  England’s  future,  the  result  of  the  pernicious 
habit  of  tea-drinking.  O  tempora,  o  mores. 

What  is  the  remedy?  If  we  must  retain  our  porcelain  cups  and  our 
sipping,  then  let  us  drink  infusions  made  from  nr.tive  herbs  such  as 
ground  ivy,  balm,  lavender,  thyme,  mint,  rosemary,  penny-royal, 
horehound,  trefoil,  sorrel,  angelica,  cow’slip,  and  sage.‘*  They  are 
harmless  and  are  more  delicious  to  an  undebauched  taste  than  the 
choicest  tea.  Or  let  us  present  glasses  of  sugared  water,  or  milk 
and  water  and  similar  refreshments,  which  can  be  procured  without 
going  so  far  as  China. 

The  wild  infatuation  of  drinking  tea  took  its  rise  from  example. 
By  example  it  is  supported,  and  example  only  can  abolish  the  use 
of  it.  The  suppression  of  this  dangerous  custom  depends  entirely  on 
the  example  of  the  ladies  of  rank  of  this  country.  Should  they  give 
it  and  thus  destroy  the  many-headed  monster,  Hanway  would  employ 
all  his  interest  to  have  a  statue  erected  to  their  memory,  “not  of 
gold  or  silver,  for  I  fancy  we  shall  want  these  metals  for  other 
purposes,  but  of  brass  or  marble,  which  will  last  as  long.  It  shall 
be  inscribed : 

M.  DCC.  LV". 

To 

the  remembrance 
of  the  fair  guardian  spirits  of 
BRITAIN, 

Whose  influence  and  example 
abolished  the  use  of 
a  Chinese  drug  called 
TEA; 

the  infusion  of  which  had  been  for  many  years 
drank  in  these  realms  and  dominions, 
injuring  the  health, 
obstructing  the  industry. 


Ibid.,  p.  225  ff . 
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wasting  the  fortunes, 
and  exporting  the  riches, 
of  his  majesty’s  liege  subjects : 

&c.  &c.”  ” 

* 

Hanway’s  philippic  did  not  remain  unanswered  and  counter-attacks 
came  from  two  very  distinguished  (juarters.  No  English  writer  could 
possibly  have  had  more  personal  experience  in  the  subject  than 
Samuel  Johnson  who  was  known  to  l)e  an  inveterate  tea-drinker, 
who  once  drank  twenty-five  cups  at  a  sitting.  At  the  time  when 
Hanway’s  book  was  published  Johnson  was  editor  of  the  short-lived 
Literary  Magazine,  or  Universal  Review. 

He  felt  challenged  by  the  Essay  on  Tea  and  reviewed  the  book 
in  his  journal,**  not  without  admitting  that  he  was  highly  prejudiced 
in  the  matter :  “  but  it  can  scarcely  be  candid,  not  to  make  a  previous 
declaration,  that  he  [Hanway]  is  to  expect  little  justice  from  the 
author  of  this  extract,  a  hardened  and  shameless  tea-drinker,  who 
has  for  twenty  years  diluted  his  meals  with  only  the  infusion  of  this 
fascinating  plant,  whose  kettle  has  scarcely  time  to  cool,  who  with 
Tea  amuses  the  evening,  with  Tea  solaces  the  midnights,  and  with 
Tea  welcomes  the  morning.” 

Johnson  gives  lengthy  quotations  from  Hanway  and  ridicules  the 
dreadful  effects  of  tea  he  pictures,  of  which  “  some  are  perhaps 
imaginary,  and  some  may  have  another  cause.  That  there  is  less 
beauty  in  the  present  race  of  females,  than  in  those  who  entered  the 
world  with  us,  all  of  us  are  inclined  to  think  on  whom  beauty  has 
ceased  to  smile;  but  our  fathers  and  grand-fathers  made  the  same 
complaint  before  us,  and  our  jxjsterity  will  still  find  beauties  ir¬ 
resistibly  powerful.”  Granted  that  nervous  diseases  are  more  frequent 
than  in  the  past,  “  but  this  new  race  of  evils,  will  not  be  expelled 
by  the  prohibition  of  tea.  This  general  languor  is  the  effect  of  general 
luxury,  of  general  idleness.  If  it  be  most  to  be  found  among  tea 
drinkers,  the  reason  is,  that  tea  is  one  of  the  stated  amusements  of  the 
idle  and  luxurious.  The  whole  mode  of  life  is  changed,  every  kind  of 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  276-277. 

Literary  Magazine,  or  Universal  Rei  ietv,  1757,  vol.  II,  pp.  161-167. 
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voluntary  labour,  every  exercise  that  strengthened  the  nerves,  and 
hardened  the  muscles,  is  fallen  into  disuse.  The  inhabitants  are 
crowded  together  in  populous  cities,  so  that  no  occasion  of  life 
requires  much  motion;  every  one  is  near  to  all  that  he  wants;  and 
the  rich  and  delicate  seldom  jiass  from  one  street  to  another,  but  in 
carriages  of  pleasure.  Yet  we  eat  and  drink,  or  strive  to  eat  and 
drink  like  the  hunters  and  huntresses,  the  farmers  and  the  housewives 
of  the  former  generation,  and  they  that  i)ass  ten  hours  in  l)ed,  and 
eight  at  cards,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other  six  at  the  table, 
are  taught  to  impute  to  tea,  all  the  diseases  which  a  life  unnatural  in 
all  its  parts,  may  chance  to  bring  upon  them.”  Tea,  moreover,  is  as 
a  rule  not  consumed  in  enormous  (juantities.  Few  people  drink  more 
than  three  cups,  and  it  is  the  tea  table  rather  than  the  tea  itself  that 
brings  them  together. 

The  proper  use  of  tea  is  “  to  amuse  the  idle,  and  relax  the  studious, 
and  dilute  the  full  meals  of  those  who  cannot  use  exercise,  and  will 
not  use  abstinence.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  time  is  lost  in  this  enter¬ 
tainment  but  this  should  not  affect  the  iiational  economy  ‘‘because 
I  know  not  that  any  work  remains  undone  for  want  of  hands.  Our 
manufactures  seem  to  l)e  limited,  not  by  the  possibility  of  work, 
but  by  the  possibility  of  sale.”  Tea,  however,  is  not  a  proper  drink 
for  the  lower  classes  ‘‘  as  it  supplies  no  strength  to  labour,  or  relief 
to  disease,  but  gratifies  the  taste  without  nourishing  the  body.” 

Johnson  for  once  agrees  with  Hanway,  namely  in  the  point  that 
the  employment  of  five  to  six  hundred  sailors  should  not  be  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  tea  trade  because,  he  adds,  ‘‘  I  am  told,  that 
sometimes  half,  commonly  a  third  {jart  perish  in  the  voyage,”  so 
that  the  country  loses  annually  two  hundred  men  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  ‘‘  we  .  .  .  reckon,  that  the  trade  to  China  has  destroyed  ten 
thousand  men  since  the  beginning  of  this  century.” 

Johnson’s  conclusion  is :  ‘‘  If  tea  be  thus  pernicious,  if  it  im¬ 
poverishes  our  country,  if  it  raises  temptation,  and  gives  opportunity 
to  illicit  commerce,  which  I  have  always  looked  on  as  one  of  the 
strongest  evidences  of  the  inefficacy  of  our  law,  the  weakness  of  our 
government,  and  the  corruption  of  our  people,  let  us  at  once  resolve 
to  prohibit  it  for  ever.”  But  Johnson  is  convinced  that  these  are  not 
the  effects  of  that  ‘‘  fascinating  plant.” 


! 
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Hanway  resented  the  review.  His  secretary  and  biographer,  John 
Pugh,  said  of  it :  “  The  Doctor  [Johnson],  in  his  warmth,  perceived 

not  that  Mr.  Hanway’s  remarks  were  not  intended  for  people  in  his 
line  of  life,  and  by  this  essay  convinced  their  mutual  friends,  that  he 
was  not  more  su|)erior  to  his  adversary  in  learning,  than  inferior  to 
him  in  affability  and  social  benevolence.” 

The  other  refutation  of  Hanway  came  from  Oliver  Goldsmith  who 
in  1757  was  living  with  the  l)ookseller  Griffiths  and  was  working 
for  his  i)eriodical.  The  Monthly  Rctnezv  or  Literary  Journal.  In  the 
July  number  of  1757  he  discussed  Hanway’s  book.  His  review  is 
much  shorter  and  much  kinder  in  tone  than  that  of  Johnson,  begin¬ 
ning:  ”  Mr.  Hanway,  who  has  already  obliged  the  public  with  an 
account  of  his  Travels  into  distant  parts  of  the  world,  here  presents 
the  Reader  with  the  result  of  his  Travels  nearer  home.  This  Journal 
was,  perhaps,  at  first  designed  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends,  and 
by  their  too  ])artial  applause  he  might  have  lieen  tempted  to  send  it 
into  the  world;  however,  he  can  lose  little  reputation  tho’  he  should 
not  succeed  in  an  attempt  of  such  a  nature  as  this ;  **  especially  as  he 
has  already  shewn  himself  equal  to  subjects  and  undertakings  that 
require  much  greater  abilities.  Novelty  of  thought,  and  elegance 
of  expression,  are  what  we  chiefly  require,  in  treating  on  topics  with 
which  the  public  are  already  acquainted :  but  the  art  of  placing  trite 
materials  in  new  and  striking  lights,  cannot  l)e  reckoned  among  the 
excellencies  of  this  Gentleman;  who  generally  enforces  his  opinions 
by  arguments  rather  obvious  than  new,  and  that  convey  more 
conviction  than  pleasure  to  the  Reader.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Oliver  Goldsmith  had  studied  medicine 
at  Edinburgh  although  he  had  never  graduated.*"  He  resented  the 
fact  that  Hanway  discussed  the  effects  of  a  drug  and  condemned  it 
without  being  a  doctor.  After  having  summarized  Hanway’s  argu- 

**  Pugh,  op.  cit.,  p.  154.  *®  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  50-54. 

”  An  allusion  to  a  widely  circulated  bon  mot  of  Johnson  who  had  said  that 
Hanway  had  acquired  some  reputation  by  travelling  abroad,  but  bad  lost  it  all  by 
travelling  at  home.  See  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  Oxford,  1887,  vol.  II,  p.  122. 

**  He  described  Monro  as  the  one  great  professor,  and  the  rest  of  the  doctor- 
teachers  as  only  less  afflicting  to  their  students  than  they  must  be  to  their  patients. 
See  John  Forster,  The  life  and  times  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  London,  1871,  vol.  I, 
p.  49. 
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ments  against  tea  and  having  quoted  some  essential  passages, 
Goldsmith  ended  his  review  with  the  following  words : 

When  he  [Hanway]  treats  of  Tea  in  his  assumed  medical  capacity,  he 
speaks  by  no  means  like  an  adept  in  physic:  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  expected, 
that  every  Gentleman  can  be  acquainted  with  a  science  that  requires  so  much 
time  and  industry  in  the  acquisition,  and  therefore  we  may  forgive  his  errors 
without  pointing  them  out:  but  if  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  medical  art, 
indicates  no  want  of  general  knowledge,  yet,  perhaps,  it  argues  some  want  of 
prudence,  to  speak  of  subjects  to  which  our  acquirements  are  not  adequate. 

Yet  after  all,  why  so  violent  an  out-cry  against  this  devoted  article  of 
modem  luxury?  Every  nation  that  is  rich  hath  had,  and  will  have,  its 
favourite  luxuries.  Abridge  the  people  in  one,  they  generally  run  into  another ; 
and  the  Reader  may  judge  which  will  be  most  conducive  to  either  mental 
or  bodily  health:  the  watery  beverage  of  a  modern  fine  Lady,  or  the  strong 
beer,  ami  stronger  waters  of  her  great-grandmother  ? 

* 

While  I  am  writing  this  pa|)er — sipping  many  cups  of  fragrant 
Hu-Kwa  and  Souchong — I  cannot  heip  feeling  uneasy.  I  want  to  be 
detached  and  impartial,  but  I  cannot  conceal  to  myself  that  I 
thoroughly  dislike  Hanway.  Not  because  in  this  particular  contro¬ 
versy  I  happen  to  be  on  Dr.  Johnson’s  side,  but  because  I  have  a 
profound  aversion  to  the  type  of  philanthropist  that  Hanway 
represents. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  men  like  Hanway  were 
honest  and  sincere,  and  that  they  did  a  great  deal  of  good.  Living 
in  a  harsh  society  in  which  birth  and  wealth  gave  all  privileges  and 
the  common  man  had  little  chance  of  escaping  his  servitude,  they 
succeeded  in  improving  outrageous  conditions,  in  mitigating  the  hard 
lot  of  thousands  of  |)eople  and  in  saving  many  human  lives.  Is  this 
not  enough  ?  Why  can  we  not  admire  these  men  without  reservation  ? 
I  think  there  are  various  reasons. 

One  is  that  the  self-righteousness  of  many  of  them  is  hard  to  bear — 
their  holier-than-thou  attitude,  their  constant  moralizing  which  makes 
their  writings  so  intolerable.  Much  more  serious  is  that  they  never 
attempted  to  attack  the  social  evils  at  their  root.  They  accepted  the 
system  under  which  they  lived  with  all  its  injustices.  They  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  rich  was  rich  and  the  poor  poor,  and  that  it  was 
the  poor  man’s  duty  to  serve  the  rich  and  to  increase  his  wealth. 
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They  built  foundling  asylums  and  improved  the  lot  of  the  infant 
parish  poor  and  knew  that  this  would  provide  sailors  for  the  navy 
and  domestic  servants  for  the  rich.  They  accepted  it  as  an  axiom 
that  the  East  India  Company  had  to  earn  dividends  for  their  stock¬ 
holders  and  excused  them  if,  by  so  doing,  they  poisoned  the  nation. 
It  sounds  like  irony  when  Hanway  states  that  “  the  life  of  an  infant 
bom  to  labor,  politically  considered,  may  happen  to  be  of  more  value 
than  the  life  of  a  duke ;  and  the  laws  of  humanity  permit  of  no  distinc¬ 
tions  in  what  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  life,”  **  since  we  know 
that  the  lot  of  the  infant  bora  to  labor  was  to  labor  for  the  duke. 

How  different  were  the  Quakers,  men  like  William  and  Samuel 
Tuke  who  did  great  social  works  without  moralizing;  or  then,  the 
revolutionists  like  Rousseau  who  attacked  the  social  evils  at  their 
root. 

* 

Poor  Hanway !  If  he  came  back  to  life  today  he  would  be  terrified 
beyond  words  to  find  that  while  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
increased  about  five  times,  its  consumption  of  tea  during  the  same 
period  increased  over  eighty  times,  from  5  million  pounds  to 
416,152,552  pounds  in  1927.**  And  he  would  be  extremely  astonished 
to  find  that  in  spite  of  this  flood  of  tea,  the  nation,  against  all  his 
expectations,  did  not  decay.  He  would  find  that  John  Bull  is  as 
tough  as  ever  and  just  now  is  putting  up  a  gallant  fight  against  a 
ruthless  aggressor.  Since  he  was  a  honest  man  and  sincere  patriot, 
Jonas  Hanway,  I  am  sure,  would  be  delighted  and  would  gladly 
admit — that  he  was  wrong. 


“  Hanway,  op.  cit.,  p.  112. 

**  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  14th  ed. 
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SOME  MATERIAL  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
EDWARD  GIBBON  * 

CHARLES  DONALD  O’MALLEY 

At  a  quarter  to  one,  the  afternoon  of  January  16,  1794,  Edward 
Gibbon,  great  historian,  equanimous  gentleman  and  liberal  thinker, 
died.  For  an  account  of  his  illness  and  death  it  has,  in  the  past,  been 
largely  necessary  to  rely  on  Gibbon’s  letters  and  Lord  Sheffield’s 
notes  to  them.^  More  recently  certain  materials  relating  to  the 
medical  details  of  Gibbon’s  death  have  been  found  in  the  papers  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  the  Sutro  Branch  of  the  California  State 
Library.*  However,  it  seems  best,  before  presenting  this  material,  to 
give  some  necessary  and  explanatory  background. 

On  November  11,  1793,  Gibbon  wrote  to  Lord  Sheffield: 

I  must  at  length  withdraw  the  veil  before  my  state  of  health,  tho’  the  naked 
truth  may  alarm  you  more  than  a  fit  of  gout  Have  never  observed,  through 
my  inexpressibles,  a  large  prominency,  which,  as  it  was  not  at  all  painful, 
and  very  little  troublesome,  I  had  strangely  neglected  for  many  years?  .  .  . 
it  has  increased,  (most  stupendously)  is  increasing  and  ought  to  be  di¬ 
minished.  Yesterday  I  sent  for  Farquhar,*  who  is  allowed  to  be  a  very  skilful 
surgeon.  After  viewing  and  palping,  he  very  seriously  desired  to  call  in 
assistance  and  has  examined  it  again  to-day  with  Mr.  Qine,  a  surgeon,  as 
he  says,  of  the  first  eminence.  They  both  pronounced  it  a  hydrocele,  .  .  ; 
but,  from  its  magnitude  and  long  neglect,  they  think  it  a  most  extraordinary 
case,  and  wish  to  have  another  surgeon.  Dr.  Bayley  present  ....  The 
operation,  .  .  is  fixed  for  Wednesday  next .  .  . 

Lord  Sheffield,  in  his  note  to  this  letter  informs  us  that  during 
the  previous  eight  or  ten  years  Gibbon  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  to 

*From  the  Division  of  Medical  History  and  Bibliography,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Medical  School,  San  Francisco. 

*  Miscellaneons  works  of  Edward  Gibbon,  ed.  Lord  Sheffield,  vol.  I,  Dublin  1796. 

*  These  papers  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  were  purchased  at  auction  in  London  in 
1886  by  Adolph  Sutro,  founder  of  the  Sutro  Library. 

*  The  names  of  the  attendant  physicians  indicate  that  Gibbon  had  the  best  medical 
attention  then  available  in  London.  Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  1738-1819,  studied  medi¬ 
cine  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  He  became  M.  D.,  Aberdeen,  1796  and  L.  R.  C.  P., 
1796.  In  the  same  year  he  was  created  baronet  and  became  physiciam  in  ordinary 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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ignore  his  very  apparent  difficulties,  and  it  was  only  following  the 
announcement  in  the  letter  that  he  first  began  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  Sheffield.  In  1761  he  had  consulted  a  surgeon  named  Hawkins  * 
who  did  not  decide  whether  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  rupture  or  a 
hydrocele  and  desired  to  see  Gibbon  again.  He,  however,  feeling  no 
inconvenience,  did  not  return,  nor  from  1761  to  1793  did  he  discuss 
the  matter  with  any  person.  Gibbon  always  presumed  it  to  be  a 
hydrocele.  According  to  Sheffield :  “  It  is  now  certain  that  it  was 
originally  a  rupture,  and  that  an  hydrocele  had  lately  taken  place  in 
the  same  part.”  On  the  Thursday  following  Gibbon’s  letter  he  was 
tapped  for  the  first  time;  four  quarts  of  a  transparent  watery  fluid 
were  discharged  by  that  operation.  Neither  inflammation  nor  fever 
ensued,  and  the  tumour  was  diminished  to  nearly  half  its  size;  the 
remaining  part  was  a  soft  irregular  mass.  It  was  agreed  that  a  second 
puncture  should  be  made  a  fortnight  after  the  first,  and  Gibbon 
pressed  Sheffield  to  be  present.  However,  Sheffield  was  not  on  hand, 
and  received  the  following  letter : 

Though  Farquhar  has  promised  to  write  you  a  line,  I  conceived  you  may 
not  be  sorry  to  hear  directly  from  me.  The  operation  of  yesterday  was  much 
longer,  more  searching,  and  more  painful  than  the  former;  but  it  has  eased 
and  lightened  me  to  such  a  degree.  Three  quarts  of  fluid  were  discharged. 
No  inflammation,  no  fever,  a  delicious  night  .  .  . 

Gibbon’s  optimism  was  to  be  short  lived.  Soon  thereafter  he  made 
what  was  to  be  his  last  visit  to  Sheffield* Place.  Sheffield  tells  us  that 
Gibbon  was  far  from  his  usual  cheerful  form.  He  moved  with 
difficulty  and  retired  from  company  sooner  than  was  his  wont.  On 
December  23  his  appetite  began  to  fail  him.  “He  observed  to  me, 
that  it  was  a  very  bad  sign  Tjuith  him  when  he  could  not  eat  his 
breakfast,  .  .  .  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  strongest  expression 
of  apprehension  that  he  was  ever  observed  to  utter.  A  considerable 
degree  of  fever  now  made  its  appearance.  Inflammation  arose  from 
the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  tumour.  Water  again  collected  very  fast, 
and  when  the  fever  went  off,  he  never  entirely  recovered  his  appetite 
even  for  breakfast.  He  had  before  settled  his  plan  to  arrive  there 

‘Sir  Caesar  Hawkins,  1711-1786,  was  surgeon  to  St  George’s  Hospital,  1735- 
1774.  He  was  sergeant-surgeon  to  George  II  and  to  George  III  and  was  created 
baronet  in  1778.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  cutting  gorget. 
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[London]  about  the  middle  of  January  .  .  .  but  he  was  obliged  to 
sacrifice  all  social  pleasure  to  the  immediate  attention  which  his 
health  required.  He  went  to  London  on  the  seventh  of  January. . . 

On  the  following  day,  January  8th,  Sheffield  received  his  last  letter 
from  Gibbon: 

...  I  was  almost  killed  between  Sheffield-Place  and  Blast  Grinsted,  by 
hard,  frozen,  long,  and  cross  ruts,  that  would  disgrace  the  approach  of  an 
Indian  wig  warn.  The  rest  was  something  less  painful;  and  I  reached  this 
I^ace  half-dead,  but  not  seriously  feverish,  or  ill. 

Sheffield  followed  Gibbon  to  London  on  the  9th  and  found  him  far 
from  well,  the  tumour  more  distended  than  before,  inflamed,  and 
ulcerated  in  several  places.  Remedies  were  applied  to  abate  the  in¬ 
flammation,  but  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  puncture  the  tumour 
for  a  third  time  till  the  13th,  when  no  less  than  six  quarts  of  fluid 
were  discharged.  Gibbon  seemed  much  relieved  by  the  evacuation. 
Sheffield  then  returned  to  the  country  only  to  receive  a  communica¬ 
tion  of  a  change  for  the  worse,  returned  to  London  and  found  that  his 
friend  had  expired.  Gibbon’s  last  few  hours  as  he  learned  them  from 
the  valet  were  as  follows: 

After  dinner  he  became  very  uneasy  and  impatient ;  complained  a  good  deal, 
and  appeared  so  weak,  that  his  servant  was  alarmed.  ... 

Ehiring  the  evening  he  complained  much  of  his  stomach,  and  of  a  disposition 
to  vomit.  Soon  after  nine,  he  took  his  opium  draught,  and  went  to  bed. 
About  tea,  he  complained  of  much  pain,  and  desired  that  warm  napkins  might 
be  applied  to  his  stomach.  He  almost  incessantly  expressed  a  sense  of  pain 
till  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  said  he  found  his  stomach 
much  easier.  About  seven  the  servant  asked,  whether  he  should  send  for  Mr. 
Farquharf  he  answered,  no;  that  he  was  as  well  as  he  had  been  the  day  before. 
At  about  half  past  eight,  he  got  out  of  bed,  and  said  he  was  plus  adroit  than 
he  had  been  for  three  months  past,  and  got  into  bed  again,  without  assistance, 
better  than  usual.  About  nine,  he  said  he  would  rise.  The  servant,  however, 
persuaded  him  to  remain  in  bed  till  Mr.  Farquhar,  who  was  expected  at 
eleven,  should  come.  Till  about  that  hour  he  spoke  with  great  facility. 
Mr.  Farquhar  came  at  the  time  appointed,  and  he  was  then  visibly  dying.  .  .  . 
At  twelve,  he  drank  some  brandy  and  water  .  .  .  and  desired  his  favourite 
servant  to  stay  with  him.  These  were  the  last  words  he  pronounced  articu¬ 
lately.  To  the  last  he  preserved  his  senses;  and  when  he  could  no  longer 
speak,  his  servant  having  asked  a  question,  he  made  a  sign  to  shew  that  he 
understood  him.  He  was  quite  tranquil,  and  did  not  stir;  his  eyes  half-shut. 
About  a  quarter  before  one  he  ceased  to  breath. 
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The  body  was  not  opened  till  the  fifth  day  after  his  death.  It  was 
then  found,  except  that  a  degree  of  mortification,  not  very  consider¬ 
able,  had  taken  place  on  a  part  of  the  colon ;  which,  with  the  whole  of 
the  omentum,  of  a  very  enlarged  size,  had  descended  into  the  scrotum, 
forming  a  bag  that  hung  down  nearly  as  low  as  the  knee.  Since  that 
part  had  been  infiamed  and  ulcerated,  Mr.  Gibbon  could  not  bear 
a  truss;  and  when  the  last  six  quarts  of  fluid  were  discharged,  the 
colon  and  omentum  descending  lower,  they,  by  their  weight,  drew  the 
lower  mouth  of  the  stomach  downward  to  the  os  pubis,  and  this 
probably  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death — so  writes  Lord 
Sheffield.  He  continues :  “  the  following  is  the  account  of  the 
appearance  of  the  body,  given  by  an  eminent  surgeon  who  opened  it  ” : 

Aperto  tumore,  qui  ab  inguine  usque  ad  genu  se  extenderat,  observatum  est 
partem  ejus  inferiorem  constare  ex  tunica  vaginali  testis  continenti  duas 
quasi  libras  liquoris  serosi  tincti  sanguine.  Ea  autem  fuit  sacci  illius  amplitudo 
ut  portioni  liquoris  longe  majori  capiendae  sufficeret.  In  posteriori  parte 
hujus  sacci  testis  situs  fuit  Hunc  omnino  sanum  invenimus. 

Partem  tumor  is  superiorem  occupaverant  integrum  fere  omentum  et  major 
pars  intestini  coli.  Hae  partes,  sacco  sibi  proprio  inclusae,  sibi  invicem  et 
sacco  adeo  arete  adhaeserunt  ut  coivisse  viderentur  in  massam  unam  solidam 
et  irregularem ;  cujus  a  tergo  chorda  spermatica  sedem  suam  obtinuerat. 

In  omento  et  in  intestino  colo  baud  dubia  recentis  inflammationis  signa 
vidimus,  necnon  maculas  nonnullas  lividi  coloris  bine  inde  sparsas. 

Aperto  abdomine,  ventriculum  invenimus  a  naturali  suo  situ  detractum 
usque  ad  annulum  musculi  obliqui  extemi.  Pylorum  retrorsum  et  quasi 
sursum  a  duodeno  retractum.  In  bepate  ingentem  numerum  parvorum  tuber- 
culorum.  Vesicam  felleam  bile  admodum  distentam.  In  caeteris  visceribus, 
examini  anatomico  subjectis,  nulla  morbi  vestigia  extiterunt* 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  during  the  first  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  there  seems  to  have  been  little  in  the  realm  of 
science  or  about  its  borders  that  did  not  involve  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
Hence  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  that  he  was  interested  in  the  medical 

*  The  source  thus  far  is  Miscellaneous  works  of  Gibbon,  I,  pp.  291-300.  The 
account  of  the  body  here  given  in  Latin  was  written  by  Henry  Qine  and  is  the 
same  as  the  English  version  appended  to  Farquhar’s  report  given  further  on. 
Also  see  Astley  Cooper,  The  anatomy  and  surgical  treatment  of  abdominal  hernia, 
Philadelphia,  1844,  pp.  68-9,  where  there  is  a  brief  account  of  the  case.  Henry 
Cline,  1750-1827,  commenced  practice  in  London  in  1774.  He  was  lecturer  in 
anatomy  at  St  Thomas’s  Hospital,  1781-1811,  and  surgeon,  1784-1811. 
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details  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Gibbon.  The  first  indication  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  manuscript  of  his  first  draught  *  of  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Farquhar. 

Sir  Jos:  Banks  presents  his  Compt  to  Mr.  Farquhar  &  begs  leave  to 
remind  him  of  his  obliging  promise  to  communicate  to  him  the  particulars 
observed  in  opening  his  deceased  friend  Mr.  Gibbon,  which  case  appeared  to 
him  from  Mr.  Farquhar’s  information  curious  in  the  extreme  &  likely  by 
the  particulars,  if  it  were  to  be  developed,  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  medical 
world  &  consequently  of  great  value  to  the  distress  of  humanity. 

Sir  Jos :  would  not  take  the  liberty  of  applying  were  it  not  that  his  friends 
&  those  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  to  whom  he  had  stated  what  he  learned  from  Mr. 
Farquhar  when  he  did  him  the  honour  of  a  call,  grew  impatient  for  regular 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  disease  of  a  man  whose  importance  in  the 
Literary  world  certainly  raises  a  great  curiosity  concerning  his  disease  which 
from  its  great  size  became  an  object  which  must  have  been  observed  by  many 
persons  who  were  in  company  with  him. 

Soho  Square 

April  10,  1794 

The  next  letter,  from  Mr.  Farquhar,  is  revealing,  in  that  it 
indicates  the  source  of  Lord  Sheffield’s  medical  knowledge  anent  the 
cause  of  Gibbon’s  death. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  Bart. 

&c  &c  &c 
Soho  Square 

Mr.  Farquhar  presents  his  compliments  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  He  is  very 
sorry  to  appear  inattentive  to  the  promise  he  made  him  about  Mr.  Gibbon. 
The  very  day  after  he  was  in  Soho  Square,  he  made  out  the  History  of  the 
case  and  also  the  appearances  on  dissection.  The  papers  were  sent  to  Lord 
Sheffield,  his  particular  friend,  that  he  might  add  to  the  History  what  his 
Lordship  might  think  necessary,  as  he  knew  more  of  Mr.  Gibbon  than  any 
other  person  in  this  Kingdom.  Lord  Sheffield  went  out  of  Town,  by  which 
means  the  papers  were  not  returned  to  Mr.  Farquhar  till  very  lately.  Mr.  F. 
then  gave  them  to  Mr.  Qine  for  his  perusal  and  correction.  He  has  expected 
that  he  would  have  sent  them  every  day  since,  but  has  appeared  that  hurry 
of  business  may  have  prevented  him.  Mr.  Farquhar  will  write  to  Mr.  Qine 


*  Banks’s  almost  illegible  autograph  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  employ  an 
amanuensis,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  his  correspondents.  Happily,  the  6rst  draughts 
of  his  letters  were  preserved,  and  these,  with  replies  received,  make  it  possible  to 
follow  both  sides  of  his  correspondence. 
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this  day,  to  inform  him  of  Sir  Joseph  Bank’s  natural  anxiety  upon  a  subject 
so  curious  and  interesting,  and  he  hopes  that  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
waiting  upon  Sir  Joseph  in  two  or  three  days  with  the  papers. 

Great  Marlbro  Street 
Saturday  morning  six  o  Qock 

After  a  delay  of  several  weeks,  Banks  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Farquhar. 
The  first  draught  of  his  letter  follows: 

April  30,  1794 

Dear  Sir 

I  yesterday  received  from  Mr.  Kite,  Surgeon  at  Gravesend,  a  case  of  a 
rupture  in  a  man  now  living  near  him  for  the  Royal  Society,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  very  concise  statement  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  case  without,  however, 
his  name  being  annexed  &  which  differs,  according  to  my  ideas,  in  some 
respects  from  the  information  you  were  so  good  as  to  give  me  when  you 
called  here. 

I  conceive  it  very  indecorous  to  publish  any  thing  about  Mr.  Gibbon  until 
I  receive  the  authentic  paper  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  promise  to  furnish 
me  with  from  Mr.  Qine,  and,  as  I  cannot  be  sure  till  I  see  that,  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Kite  is  right  in  his  (which  I  believe  he  received  in  conversation  with 
Mr.  C.)  &  which,  moreover,  furnish  some  matter  of  doubt  of  their  accuracy 
from  the  internal  evidence  contained  in  his  Paper.  ( It  is  not  likely  a  hydrocele 
should  have  collected  water  so  fast  as  was  the  case  in  Mr.  Gibbon’s  tumour.) 
I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  troublesome  in  reminding  you  of  your  obliging 
promise  to  me  &  hoping  that,  as  it  is  some  months  since  Mr.  Gibbon  has  been 
translated,  I  imagine  it  may  not  be  much  longer  before  I  am  enabled  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  those  who  ask  me  by  what  road  it  was  that  he  went  to  heaven. 

This  brought  an  immediate  response  from  Mr.  Farquhar. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  Bart. 

Mr.  Farquhar  presents  his  compliments  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  He  is 
astonished  that  Mr.  Qine  has  not  returned  the  papers.  He  will  send  to  the 
City  for  them  this  night  It  is  more  than  two  months  since  Mr.  Farquhar  did 
his  part,  and  the  papers  only  want  Mr.  Qine’s  signature.  Mr.  Farquhar  will 
wait  upon  Sir  Joseph  tomorrow. 

Great  Marlbro  Street 
Wednesday  afternoon 

Farquhar,  true  to  his  word,  sent  the  long-sought  details  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  with  a  covering  letter. 

Mr.  Farquhar  presents  his  compliments  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  He  has  sent 
enclosed  the  papers  relative  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  which  he  has  just  received  from 
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Mr.  Qine.  He  has  also  sent  Mr.  Qine’s  note.  After  Sir  Joseph  has  read  the 
papers,  he  will  be  so  good  as  to  return  them  to  Mr.  Farquhar  that  he  &  Mr. 
Qine  may  read  them  over  tc^ther  &  make  any  alterations  in  them  that  may 
be  necessary. 

Great  Marlbro  Street 
Thursday  morning 

Despite  Farquhar’s  request  for  the  return  of  the  report,  it  seems 
to  have  remained  in  Sir  Joseph  Bank’s  possession,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Oine’s  covering  letter  with  which  he  had  sent  it  to  Farquhar. 

St  Mary  Axe  31  Apl.  1794 

Dear  Sir 

I  have  defered  [stc]  sending  the  papers  respecting  Mr.  Gibbon  in  daily 
expectation  of  having  an  opportunity  of  meeting  you  that  we  might  read  them 
together;  but  I  have  been  so  fully  employed  as  not  to  admit  of  time  for  that 
purpose.  If  there  is  any  intention  of  publishing  them,  some  few  corrections 
ought  to  be  made  to  render  some  parts  less  liable  to  ambiguity.  The  facts  are 
right  as  far  as  I  know,  but  I  conceive  that  some  parts  may  be  more  clearly 
expressed. 

I  am 

yours  truly 

[Signed:]  H.  Cline 

Mr.  Farquhar 
Grt  Marlbro’  Street 

Mr.  Gibbon  was  about  56  years  of  age,  of  a  corpulent  habit,  and  had  since 
15  years  of  age  enjoyed  good  health,  excepting  occasional  attacks  of  regular 
gout,  and  a  violent  Erysipelas  about  3  years  ago,  which  left  a  swelling  in  his 
legs,  wasted  one  of  them,  and  left  a  great  inability  to  walk  from  a  sort  of 
tenderness  as  he  expressed  in  his  feet. 

He  had  a  large  tumour  in  his  left  groin,  or  rather  it  should  be  said  that  the 
whole  Scrotum  was  full  of  an  amazing  Mass,  the  contents  of  which  from  the 
most  accurate  information  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  Penis  was  lost  in  the  lump,  and  had  been  so  for  many  years,  and  the 
place  from  which  the  urine  issued  was  pushed  over  to  the  right  side  near  the 
right  Testicle  which  last  was  in  a  sound  state. 

About  30  years  ago,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  swelling,  which  was  not 
then  very  considerable,  Mr.  G.  consulted  Sir  Caesar  Hawkins  who  thought 
it  was  an  Hydrocele,  and  desired  him  to  have  patience  tiU  it  became  larger 
and  fuller.  From  that  time  to  November  1793  he  never  once  mentioned  the 
subject  to  any  medical  man,  or  even  thought  of  taking  any  step  to  diminish 
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the  bulk  of  the  tumour,  till  it  extended  almost  to  his  knees.  He  said  he  had 
never  felt  the  least  inconvenience  from  it,  till  about  the  month  of  August  or 
September  last,  when  it  began  to  increase  rapidly  at  the  lower  part,  so  as  to 
make  him  very  uncomfortable  upon  motion  and  absolutely  unable  to  sit  upon 
a  chair  from  the  weight  of  it  dragging  &  pulling  him  down  about  the  breast 
and  stomach,  and  what  is  very  extraordinary,  he  seemed  much  astonished 
when  he  was  informed  that  the  Public  had  taken  notice  of  it. 

When  at  Bath  in  the  beginning  of  October  the  increasing  size  making 
every  position  uneasy  and  inconvenient  to  him,  he  in  his  passage  through 
London  sent  for  Mr.  Farquhar,  who,  upon  examination  could  evidently 
distinguish  a  fluctuation  at  the  bottom  of  the  tumour,  but  could  not  at  all 
decide  what  the  nature  of  the  contents  might  be. 

A  consultation  was  requested,  which  Mr.  G.  consented  to  with  great 
reluctance  as  he  thought  the  case  so  very  simple  and  i^ain.  Mr.  Qine  was 
thought  of  as  an  eminent  Surgeon  and  Anatomist.  After  strict  investigation 
Mr.  Qine  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Farquhar  with  regard  to  the 
presence  of  a  fluid  and  thought  that  tapping  was  necessary  and  might  relieve. 
But  Mr.  Qine  and  Mr.  Farquhar  begged  to  have  the  opinion  of  Doctor 
Baillie,^  that  Mr.  Gibbon  might  hear  from  him  whether  his  old  anatomical 
master  Doctor  Hunter  had  left  in  his  museum  any  preparations  similar  to 
his  case. 

Doctor  Baillie  being  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  fluctuation,  a  puncture 
was  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  left  side  of  the  tumour,  on  the  16th  of 
November,  when  four  ale  quarts  of  transparent  watery  fluid  were  discharged. 
By  this  evacution  [jtc]  the  swelling  was  considerably  diminished  but  an 
irregular  mass  was  left,  of  the  nature  of  which  nothing  could  be  made  out. 
A  Truss  was  proposed  to  support  the  weight  of  the  remaining  Tumour; 
but  it  was  worn  with  diffictilty,  and  did  not  procure  that  ease  and  comfort 
which  Mr.  Gibbon  expected. 

In  ten  days  after  the  first  operation,  the  parts  became  again  unwieldy  and 
troublesome,  a  second  puncture  was  made  by  which  three  quarts  of  fluid  like 
the  first  were  discharged. 

The  truss  was  now  again  resorted  to,  with  every  contrivance  to  support  the 
weight,  and  make  it  comfortable  but  that  was  not  possible  as  from  the 
excoriations  by  the  urine  wetting  the  bag  every  time  water  was  made  the 
parts  were  rendered  tender  and  sore,  and  at  last  inflammation  and  ulcerations 
were  produced  upon  many  parts  of  the  tumour.  These  became  so  troublesome 

*  Matthew  Baillie,  1761*1823,  was  a  nephew  of  the  Hunters.  He  was  educated  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  in  vacations  under  William  Hunter.  He  became 
M.  B.,  1786,  M.  D.,  1789,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  1790.  He  was  physician  to  St.  George’s 
Hospital,  1787*1798,  physician  extraordinary  to  George  III  and  physician  in  ordi¬ 
nary  to  Princess  Charlotte,  1814.  There  is  an  inscription  and  a  bust  of  him  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 
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as  to  interfere  with  general  health  and  to  make  the  nights  often  very  restless 
and  unpleasant  unless  a  calming  draught  was  taken. 

About  the  beginning  of  January  1794,  when  at  Sheffield  Place,  the 
unfavorable  symptoms  increased,  attended  with  fever  and  general  debility. 
On  the  8th  of  January  Mr.  G.  came  to  town.  The  tumour  was  then  much 
larger  than  before.  The  surface  of  it  was  considerably  inflamed  and  excoriated 
all  over,  with  deep  ulcerations  in  many  places,  particularly  where  the  pressure 
of  the  truss  had  been  most  felt.  By  leaving  off  the  truss  and  by  cooling 
applications,  the  inflammation  and  excoriations  were  soon  got  the  better  of 
and  the  ulcerations  put  on  a  healing  appearance. 

By  the  use  of  the  Bark  the  feverish  symptoms  disappeared,  and  Mr.  Gibbon 
became  so  much  better  that  he  wished  and  was  quite  anxious  to  have  another 
puncture  made,  the  weight  of  the  parts  being  quite  unsupportable. 

On  the  13th  of  January  the  puncture  was  made,  and  six  quarts  of  a  fluid, 
similar  to  the  first  were  drawn  x>ff  without  pressure.  He  thought  himself 
much  relieved  by  the  operation.  He  continued  perfectly  easy  the  14th  except 
feeling  some  uneasyness  at  the  stomach  and  a  dislike  for  food.  He  saw  many 
of  his  friends  this  day  and  had  Mr.  Elmsy  with  him  for  four  hours  in  the 
evening,  when  he  was  clear,  distinct  and  accurate  as  usual. 

About  nine  o'clock  at  night  on  the  15th  he  b^an  to  feel  miquiet  and  restless 
and  got  to  bed  with  great  difficulty  being  very  weak  and  feeble.  He  took 
his  usual  opiate  but  passed  a  very  unpleasant  night  having  a  constant  desire 
to  change  his  position.  He  complained  much  of  pain  in  his  stomach,  was 
much  troubled  with  flatulence  and  frequent  bursts  of  wind  till  towards  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  At  eleven  o’clock  on  the  next  day  (16th)  Mr. 
Farquhar  saw  him  when  he  was  scarcely  sensible,  had  very  little  pulse  and 
cold  extremities.  At  past  12  he  expired. 

On  laying  open  the  tumour,  which  extended  from  the  Groin,  almost  down 
to  the  knee  the  inferior  part  of  it  was  found  to  consist  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis 
Testis,  containing  about  a  quart  of  a  serous  fluid  tinged  with  blood.  The  bag 
however  was  large  enougji  to  have  held  six  times  that  quantity. 

At  the  posterior  part  of  this  enormous  cavity,  the  testicle  was  situated,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  perfectly  sound. 

The  superior  part  of  the  tumour  was  occupied  by  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Omentum  and  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Cdon.  These  were  in  most  parts 
firmly  adhering  to  each  other  and  to  the  Sac  which  contained  them,  so  as  to 
form  one  hard,  irregular  mass ;  behind  which  the  Spermatic  Chord  passed. 

The  Omentum  and  Intestine  bore  marks  of  high  inflammation  and  in  some 
places,  there  were  gangrenous  spots  on  them.  On  opening  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  the  stomach  was  found  pulled  down  from  its  natural  situation  * 


*  The  Stomach  in  its  natural  position  lies  with  respect  to  the  body  transversely ; 
it  was  drawn  down  in  this  instance  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 
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to  the  Abdominal  ring  in  the  Groin.  The  Pylorus  or  lower  orifice  was  drawn 
backwards  and  a  little  upwards  by  the  Duodenum. 

In  the  liver,  there  were  a  great  number  of  small  tubercles.  The  Gall  bladder 
was  distended  with  Bile. 

Mr.  Qine’s  report,  which  was  appended  to  Farquhar’s,  is  as  follow’s : 

On  laying  open  the  Tumor  which  extended  from  the  Groin  almost  down  to 
the  Knee,  the  inferior  parts  of  it  was  found  to  consist  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis 
Testis,  containing  about  a  quart  of  a  serous  fluid  tinged  with  Blood,  the  Bag 
however  was  large  enough  to  have  held  six  times  that  quantity. 

At  the  posterior  part  of  this  enormous  cavity  the  Testicle  was  situated, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  perfectly  sound,  the  superior  part  of  the  Tumor  was 
occupied  by  the  whole  of  the  Omentum,  &  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Colon, 
these  were  in  most  parts  firmly  adhering  to  each  other,  &  to  the  Sac  which 
contained  them,  so  as  to  form  one  hard  irregular  mass,  behind  which  the 
spermatich  [jfc]  Chord  passed. 

The  Omentum  &  Intestine  bore  marks  of  high  inflammation  and  in  some 
places  there  were  gangrenous  spots  on  them. 

On  opening  the  cavity  of  the  Abdomen  the  Stomach  was  pulled  down  from 
its  natural  situation  *  to  the  Abdominal  ring  in  the  Groin,  the  Pylorus  or 
lower  orifice  of  it  was  drawn  backwards  &  a  little  upwards  by  the  duodenum. 
In  the  Liver  there  were  a  great  number  of  small  Tubercles,  the  Gall  Bladder 
was  pretty  distended  with  Bile — the  other  Viscera  seemed  to  be  in  perfectly 
sotmd  condition. 


*  The  Stomach  in  its  natural  position,  lies  with  respect  to  the  body,  transversely ; 
it  was  drawn  down,  in  this  instance,  into  a  longitudinal  direction. 
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A  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  ENGLISH  MEDICAL 
LICENSE 

JOHN  H.  RAACH 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  today  with  the  English  medical  system 
realizes  the  tremendous  power  and  influence  which  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  exercises  over  the  medical  profession.  Yet  this  power 
is  a  comparatively  recent  development  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
last  century.  To  be  sure,  the  College  was  founded  in  1518  but  for  the 
first  three  centuries  of  its  existence  its  authority  and  influence  were 
felt  only  in  London  and  “  within  seven  miles  of  the  same.”  ^  Even 
within  the  city  of  London  itself  the  College  shared  the  authority  over 
the  medical  profession  with  the  bishop  of  London,  for,  odd  as  it  may 
seem  to  us  today,  the  Church  exercised  a  potent  influence  on  regulat¬ 
ing  the  medical  profession  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth 
centuries.* 

Along  with  the  development  of  England  as  a  national  state  in  the 
*  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  there  occurred  attempts  to  produce 
order  in  the  social  as  well  as  the  political  fields.  Just  as  there  were 
powerful  Lords  and  Barons  contributing  to  political  chaos,  so  there 
were  many  “  uncunning  and  unapproved  ”  *  persons  practicing  medi¬ 
cine  and  leading  to  chaos  in  the  medical  field.  The  fact  that  people 

^William  Munk,  The  Roll  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physiciatts  (London,  1878), 

I.  2. 

*  While  ecclesiastical  regulation  of  the  medical  professkm  actually  counted  for 
little  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  theoretically 
at  least  the  Church  was  a  legal  licensing  body  for  the  profession  until  the  Medical 
Act  of  1858  (21  &  22  Victoria,  c  90)  created  the  General  (Council  of  Medical 
Education  and  Registration  of  the  United  Kingdom,  usually  known  as  the  (jcneral 
Medical  Council. 

*  Rotuli  Parliomentorum,  IV,  158.  I  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  early 
English  attempts  to  regulate  medicine  and  of  the  licensing  system  which  evolved 
as  a  result:  both  have  been  elaborated  and  set  fortfi  in  my  doctoral  dissertation, 
“  The  English  Country  Doctor  in  The  Province  of  Canterbury,  1603-1643,” 
submitted  to  Yale  University  in  1941. 
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recognized  the  need  for  some  control  of  practitioners  and  sought  to 
do  something  about  it  is  highly  significant.  As  early  as  1421  a  peti¬ 
tion,  which  embodied  ideas  of  medical  control  and  sought  some  means 
to  regulate  medicine,  was  presented  to  parliament  by  the  physicians 
themselves.  Parliament  failed  to  act  upon  the  petition  at  that  time 
and  the  subsequent  disorders  occasioned  by  the  War  of  the  Roses 
frustrated  any  further  attempts  to  regulate  medicine  until  the  strong 
hand  of  the  Tudors  restored  order  to  the  country. 

In  1511  parliament  passed  a  medical  licensing  act  which  remained 
virtually  unchanged  *  until  1858  and  which  sought  to  bring  order  to 
the  medical  profession  and  to  furnish  a  legitimate  and  responsible 
authority  for  its  supervision.  The  act  provided  that : 

no  person  .  .  .  take  upon  him  to  exercise  and  occupy  as  a  Physician  [or 
Surgeon]  in  any  Diocese  within  this  Realm,  but  if  he  be  6rst  examined  and 
approved  by  the  Bishop  of  the  same  Diocese,  or  he  being  out  of  the  Diocese, 
by  his  Vicar-general;  either  of  them  calling  to  them  such  expert  persons  in 
the  said  faculties,  as  their  discretion  shall  think  convenient,  and  giving  their 
letters  testimonials  under  their  seal  to  him  that  they  shall  so  approve.* 

To  the  Tudor  mind  nothing  could  be  better  suited  for  such  duties 
than  the  universities  and  the  Church,  especially  the  latter  with  its 
elaborate  hierarchy  extending  into  every  shire,  hundred  and  parish. 
With  life  in  rural  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  England  being 
confined  almost  entirely  to  ones  immediate  environs  the  provisions 
of  the  act  proved  to  be  a  great  boon  to  not  only  the  State  in  its  control 
of  the  professions,  but  to  the  individual  practitioner  who  had  neither 
the  time  nor  the  finance  to  travel  to  the  distant  capital  or  universities 
for  a  license.  The  Tudor  state  was  not  primarily  concerned  with  the 
convenience  of  its  citizens,  but  it  so  happened  in  the  case  of  medical 
control  that  what  was  convenient  to  the  citizen,  likewise,  happened  to 
be  convenient  for  the  State 

Many  licenses,  no  doubt,  were  granted  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  1 5 1 1  during  the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
none  of  them  appear  to  have  survived.  The  earliest  physician’s  license 

*  The  archbishops  had  not  been  included  as  I'c-r-r'ng  authorities  in  the  act  3  Henry 
VIII,  c.  II.  Sometime  before  1604,  however,  ui.y  were  permitted  to  license  both 
physicians  and  surgeons. 

•3  Henry  VIII,  c.  11. 
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known  is  one  of  1604  issued  by  the  archdeacon  of  Bucks,  to  Richard  ^ 
Sandey.*  The  license  is  significant  not  only  for  being  the  earliest  < 
known  physican’s  license/  but  also  for  its  revelation  that  one  of  the 
smallest  ecclesiastical  divisions — the  archdeaconry — played  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  administration  of  the  act.  One  might  expect  to 
find  a  license  granted  by  the  universities,  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  or  York,  or  by  one  of  the  bishops,*  but  scarcely  by  an  arch¬ 
deacon,  and  yet  such  are  the  vagaries  of  fate  that  the  license  of  one  of 
the  lesser  church  dignitaries  has  survived  while  that  of  the  other  ; 
authorities  have  disappeared.  Nonetheless,  knowing  as  we  do  that  ^ 
l^al  forms  then,  as  now,  were  all  well  standardized,  we  may  then  j 
assume  that  this  license  represents  the  typical  license  issued  by  the 
Church  to  medical  practitioners. 

The  original  license,  inscribed  on  velum,  is  94"  wide  by  6^"  long 
and  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  reprint  of  the  photostatic  copy.  In  transcribing  it  the  - 
abbreviations  have  been  extended;  capitalization  and  punctuation 
have  not  been  changed. 

WiLUCLMus  Smiths  legum  doctor  Cotnissarius  ac  Officialis  Archidiaconiati 
Bucks.  Diuersis  et  singulis  Christi  fidelibus  provenientes  litteras  insequentnr 
lecturas  vel  audituras,  Salutem.  An  vniuersitatis  vero  notitiam  deduimus  et 
dedui  volumus  [jic]  per  partes.  Quod  eum  nos  nuper  ex  6de  et  relacione  I 
nonuUorum  in  arte  medicina  peritorum  et  aliorum  subdignorum  acceperinnu 
quemdam  Richardum  Sandey  dericum  artium  magistnun  Rectorem  de  Linford 
magna  Archidiaconiati  predicti  artis  medicina  peritum  atque  eandem  artem 
iam  diu  non  sine  laudabili  approbacione  omnium  vicinorum  exercuisse  ! 

*  The  license  is  to  be  fotmd  in  the  Bodleian,  Oxford,  under  the  catalogue  number  ] 
of  Ms.  Ashmole  Roll  5,  Ashmole  MSS.  1298. 

*  The  only  other  physician’s  license  of  the  seventeenth  century  known  to  exist 
is  one  issued  by  the  bishop  of  Exeter  in  1662.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian 
catalogued  as  Ashmole  MSS.  194. 

*  The  best  sources  for  university  licenses  are  Joseph  Foster,  Alumni  Oxonientis. 
The  Members  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  1500-1714  (Oxford,  1891),  and  John 
Venn  and  J.  A.  Venn,  Alumni  Cantabrigiensis  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  1751 
(Cambridge.  1922).  Each  ecclesiastical  diocese  had  its  own  nomenclature  for  die 
books  in  which  it  kept  a  record  of  the  licenses  granted.  Of  these  the  best  soiuxes 
which  have  survived  to  the  present  day  are:  the  Registers  of  the  archbishops  of  ' 
Canterbury,  the  Liber  Licentiarum  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  the  Roisters  of 
the  bishops  of  Chichester,  the  Registers  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter,  and  the  Act  ] 
Books  of  the  archbishops  of  York. 
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tnultisque  salutis  corpores  desperantibus  illo  faventibus  subvenisse.  Cuius 
dictus  Richardus  Sandey  Licentiam  et  facultatem  nostras  ad  publice  exer- 
cendam  artem  medicina  infra  viliam  de  Linford  Magna  predicta  et  alia  loca 
vicina  et  adiacentia  archidiaconiati  predicti  a  nobis  instanter  petierit.  Nos 
igitur  eius  honeste  peticionem  aunientes  [jtc]  eidem  Licentiam  et  facultatem 
nostras  ad  premissam  artem  medicina  exercendam  infra  parochiam  de  Linford 
Magna  predicta  et  alia  loca  vicina  et  adiacentia  archidiaconiati  predicti 
(juantum  a  nobis  est,  aut  huius  regni  Anglie  statutis  in  ea  parte  salubriter 
editis  et  prouisis  possumus  et  valemus  tenore  partium  damus  et  concedimus. 
In  Cuius  rei  testimonium  Sigillum  Offici  nostri  partibus  apponi  fecimus. 
Datus  vicesimo  die  mensis  Decembris  Anno  Domini  Millesimo  Sex  centimo 
Quarto.® 

For  the  existence  of  this  license  we  can  lie  grateful  to  the  acquisitive 
nature  of  Elias  Ashmole,  whose  passion  for  collecting  the  unusual 
as  well  as  the  commonplace,  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a  wealth 
of  documents,  curios  and  miscellany  with  which  to  bewilder  and 
delight  the  modern  scholar.  Among  Ashmole’s  acquaintances,  if  not 
among  his  intimate  friends,  was  Sir  Richard  Napier,  nephew  and  sole 
heir  of  Richard  Sandey  (alias  Napier)‘“  to  whom  the  above  license 
was  given.  It  was  through  Sir  Richard  that  Ashmole  came  into 
jxisscssion  of  the  license,  because  Sir  Richard  Ix^queathed  Ashmole  his 
uncle’s  manuscript  collections."  Thus,  it  is  that  the  medical  license 
of  Richard  Sandey  managed  to  escape  the  ravages  of  time  and  the 
fate  of  its  contemporaries. 

Obviously  this  brief  note  cannot  give  a  complete  biographical 
sketch  of  Richard  Sandey,  hut  a  few  words  about  him  will  cast  some 
light  ui)on  a  certain  type  of  seventeenth  century  country  practitioner. 
Sandey  was  not  a  typical  practitioner  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
mingled  astrology  with  his  practice  of  medicine ;  but  in  an  age  when 
astrology  was  still  widely  believed  in  by  a  great  number  of  country 
folk  and  at  a  time  when  medical  training  was  still  didactic  and  far 
from  clinical,  Sandey’s  mingling  of  the  two  can  jierhaps  be  excused. 
Sandey,  like  the  rest  of  the  youths  of  his  day  who  went  up  to  the 
English  universities,  received  the  usual  sound  foundation  in  the 

•  Ms.  Ashmole  Roll  5,  Ashmole  MSS.  1298. 

*•  His  father  went  by  the  alternate  name  of  Sandey,  although  he  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Archibald  Napier,  4th  Laird  of  Merchiston  and  his  third  wife. 
D.  N.  B. 

"  D.  N.  B. 
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Classics/*  He  graduated  with  a  B.  A.  from  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
in  January  1584  and  two  years  later  received  an  M.  A.  from  the  same 
college.  Although  ordained  when  he  left  college,  Sandey,  was  unlike 
many  of  his  contemporaries  in  that  he  did  not  immediately  obtain  a 
church  benefice  and  settle  down  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  education. 
Instead  he  went  to  London  where  he  studied  and  worked  for  some 
time  with  Simon  Forman,  one  of  the  most  noted  astrologers  of  the 
period.  Whether  it  was  his  inability  to  get  along  with  Forman,  or 
his  need  for  money  that  compelled  him  to  leave  London  is  not  known, 
but  at  any  rate  he  was  admitted  to  the  rectory  of  Great  Linford. 
Buckinghamshire,  on  March  12,  1589/90,  and  held  that  post  until 
his  death  forty-four  years  later.  Preaching  apparently  was  not  to  his 
liking,  for,  according  to  Lilly,  he  broke  down  one  day  in  the  pulpit 
and  ceased  to  preach  after  that  time.“  While  he  undoubtedly  prac¬ 
ticed  both  medicine  and  astrology  prior  to  that  eventful  occasion, 
after  that  he  made  medicine  his  chief  occupation  the  rest  of  his  life. 

How  long  he  practiced  before  he  took  out  a  license  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  that  he  did  practice  without  such  is  attested  to  in  the  license. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  3  Henry  VIII,  c.  11, 
such  a  procedure  was  the  usual  thing.**  People  in  that  day  were  far 
more  casual  about  demanding  the  legal  stamp  of  approval  on  their 
physicians,  and  a  legal  license  evidently  meant  much  less  than  it  does 

^‘During  his  first  year  the  student  attended  lectures  on  Grammar,  which  sup¬ 
plemented  the  Latin  he  had  learned  in  the  Grammar  School,  and  Rhetoric,  which 
included  Aristotle,  the  Compends  of  Hermogenes,  the  Institutes  of  Quintilian  and 
the  Oratorical  Treatbes  of  Cicero.  During  the  next  three  years  the  student  was 
introduced  to  Logic,  Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Moral  Philosophy.  Logic  was 
based  upon  a  study  of  Cicero  and  Aristotle;  Geometry  was  based  upon  Euclid’s 
Elements,  the  Comics  of  Apollonius,  and  all  the  books  of  Archimedes,  in  addition 
to  thb  the  Oxford  professor  was  “  to  teach  and  expound  arithmetic  of  all  kinds  both 
practical  and  speculative,  land-surveying,  or  practical  geometry,  canonics  or  music 
and  mechanics  ” ;  Astronomy  was  based  largely  on  Ptolemy ;  Moral  Philosophy 
was  based  on  the  Nicotnachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  hb  Politics  and  Economics. 
G.  R.  M.  Ward,  Oxford  University  Statues  (London,  1845),  I,  20  f. 

**  William  Lilly  (1602-1681)  was  a  famous  seventeenth  century  astrologer  who 
knew  Napier  well.  He  claimed  that  Napier  kept  a  scholar  after  his  breakdown  to 
do  the  preaching  for  him.  D.  N.  B. 

**The  Bishop  ...  or  ...  his  Vicar-general;  either  of  them  calling  to  them 
such  expert  persons  in  the  said  faculties,  .  .  .  and  giving  their  letters  testimoniaU 
under  their  seal  to  him  that  they  shall  so  approve.  3  Henry  VIII,  c.  11. 
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at  the  present  time.  In  one  respect  the  people  were  much  more 
realistic  in  their  requirements  for  medical  practitioners,  since  their 
main  concern  seemed  to  be  whether  the  physician  could  produce  cures. 
That  Richard  Sandey  complied  with  this  requirement  is  also  indicated 
in  the  license  wherein  he  is  described  as  having  produced  many  cures. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Sandey  mingled  astrology  with  medicine 
and  that  he  bordered  on  the  fringe  of  quackery,  nevertheless,  he  had 
an  extensive  practice  as  is  indicated  by  his  case  books.^'  Among  his 
patients  were  not  only  the  local  gentry  and  yeomen  and  their  families 
as  well  as  those  of  lesser  social  status,  but  also  such  notables  as 
Emanuel  Scrope,  11th  baron  Scrope  of  Bolton,  and  Earl  of  Sunder¬ 
land.  Sandey  was  apparently  one  of  those  doctors  whose  formal 
learning  was  not  of  the  highest  type,  but  whose  common  sense  and 
practical  knowledge  allowed  him  to  serve  the  society  of  his  day  in 
a  beneficial  way. 

The  license  of  Richard  Sandey,  therefore,  is  not  only  significant  in 
being  a  rare  document,  and  as  revealing  a  type  of  character  only 
occasionally  found  practicing  in  the  country  districts  in  that  day,** 
but  it  is  highly  significant  also  in  revealing  one  of  the  obscure  pieces 
of  mechanism  whereby  the  act  of  3  Henry  VIII,  c.  1 1  operated. 


In  the  Bodleian  in  the  Ashmole  collection  there  are  many  volumes  containing 
the  names  of  his  patients.  Actually  they  are  the  best  records  of  a  doctor’s  patients 
which  can  be  found  for  the  period  1600-1635.  Only  four  other  case  books  of  the 
period  may  be  found;  among  them  is  Shakespeare’s  son-in-law,  John  Hall,  whose 
Observations  on  Select  English  Bodies  (ed.)  James  Codce  (London,  1657)  have 
been  published.  The  other  three  case  books  are  still  in  manuscript  form  and  are 
those  of  John  Hungerford,  Sloane  MSS.  461 ;  James  Rant,  (Cambridge  University 
Library,  Cambridge  Dd.  Ill,  2l ;  and  Reuben  Robinson.  Sloane  MSS.  2369. 

Of  the  seven  hundred  and  forty-one  doctors  who  practiced  in  the  cotmtry 
districts  of  the  midlands  and  south  of  England  in  the  period  1603-1643,  Sandey  is 
the  only  one  who  is  definitely  known  to  have  practiced  astrology  along  with 
medicine. 


A  YANKEE  DOCTOR  IN  ENGLAND  IN  1859 

M.  F.  ASHLEY  MONTAGU  and  W.  J.  MUSICK 


The  letter  printed  below  hardly  requires  any  commentary,  since 
all  the  figures  and  places  mentioned  in  it  are  thoroughly  well  known. 

This  extraordinarily  interesting  letter  was  written  by  Jesse  Weldon 
Fell,  a  young  American  surgeon  who  had  established  a  successful 
surgical  practice  in  London,  to  his  old  room-mate  and  fellow  student 
George  Palmer  Kem.  The  chief  interest  of  this  epistle  lies  in  the 
very  vivid  picture  it  gives  of  a  Yankee  doctor’s  odyssey,  and  of  certain 
aspects  of  English  medicine  as  seen  through  that  doctor’s  eyes. 

Dr.  Fell’s  opinions  on  such  men  as  Benjamin  Brodie  (1783-1862) 
and  Erasmus  Wilson  (1809-1884)  are  astonishing,  to  say  the  least. 
At  the  time  at  which  this  letter  was  written  Brodie  was  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  head  of  the  medical  profession  in  England,  while  Wilson  was 
the  leading  dermatologist,  both  were  the  authors  of  already  estab¬ 
lished  classics  in  their  respective  fields,  and  both  were  men  of  great 
originality  and  accomplishment  in  research.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  Yankee  doctor  quite  failed  to  appreciate  some  things  at  their  true 
worth. 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  Dr.  Fell  was  romancing 
on  the  subject  of  “  fee-splitting,”  for  the  practice  was  not  unknown 
at  an  even  later  time  than  that  to  which  Dr.  Fell  refers. 

Concerning  Jesse  Weldon  Fell  it  has  been  possible  to  learn  precious 
little.  The  friend  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  George  Palmer 
Kem,  of  Bath,  Pennsylvania,  was  educated  at  Jefferson  Medical 
College  in  Philadelphia,  but  there  is  no  record  of  Fell  having  been 
a  student  at  that  institution,  though  he  may  have  taken  lectures  there. 

Fell  was  the  author  of  two  works  on  cancer,^  and  from  these  we 
know  that  he  was  on  the  surgical  staff  of  Middlesex  Hospital  in 

^  [Jesse  Weldon  Fell],  Report  of  the  Surgical  staff  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
to  the  weekly  board  and  governors,  upon  the  treatment  of  cancerous  diseases  in  the 
hospital,  on  the  plan  introduced  by  Dr.  Fell,  vi,  114  pp.  12*  London,  J.  Churchill, 
1857.  Jfesse]  Weldon  Fell,  A  treatise  on  cancer  and  its  treatment,  xii,  95  pp.  8* 
London,  J.  Churchill,  1857. 
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London  at  least  as  early  as  1857,  and  that  he  was  much  interested 
in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  but  apart  from  these  facts,  and  from 
what  he  writes  of  himself  in  the  letter  here  printed,  we  have  been 
able  to  discover  nothing  else  concerning  him.* 

70  Warwick  Square 
London 
England 
S.  W. 

My  dear  Kem 

I  suppose  you  have  long  before  this  heard  that  I  am  residing  in 
the  great  metropolitan  babel  of  the  world  operating  upon  John 
Bull  and  trying  to  relieve  him  of  some  of  his  surplus  “  brittish  gold,” 
and  as  I  have  often  promised  myself  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you 
(and  I  hope  of  receiving  a  letter  from  you  in  return)  I  now  sit  down 
to  fulfill  the,  to  me  pleasant  task — where  shall  I  begin?  I  have  seen 
so  much — ^heard  so  much  and  learned  so  much,  that  if  I  should 
attempt  to  tell  you  all  it  would  fill  the  post  bag  of  the  largest  of  the 
Cunarders — shall  I  tell  you  of  my  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in 
the  good  ship  “Atlantic.”  Eleven  days  on  the  ocean  is  no  joke  I 
assure  you  although  we  had  a  good  ship,  good  company,  and  good 
weather  most  of  the  time,  passed  some  splendid  “  Icebergs  ”  some  of 
them  miles  long,  and  looking  like  immense  cities  of  ice — steeples,  spires 
and  all.  You  can  have  no  conception  of  their  beauty  as  they  glisten 
in  the  sun  beams — and  then  to  relieve  the  sameness  of  the  trip,  we 
had  a  furious  storm  which  lasted  for  two  long  weary  days — and  still 
more  dreary  nights,  our  “  big  ship  "  was  tossed  about  like  a  chip, 
two  sets  of  sails  were  blown  to  tatters — and  a  life  boat  just  over  our 
stateroom  dashed  in  pieces.  “A  storm  at  sea  ”  a  grand  magnificient 
spectacle  indeed  and  truly  one  defying  the  poets  power — ^as  well  try 
to  describe  “Niagara”  I  never  so  (sic)  felt  so  little  and  thought 
man  so  feeble  before — ^but  finally  we  reached  “  Old  Ireland  ”  and  were 
gladdened  by  the  sight  of  land — steamed  up  St.  Georges  Channel 
and  into  the  Irish  sea  and  into  the  river  Mersey  and  landed  at  Liver¬ 
pool  the  great  shipping  port  of  England,  had  some  little  delay  in 

•  We  are  much  indebted  to  Miss  Bemardine  Knecht  for  her  careful  typing  of  the 
letter  from  the  original  copy  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  junior  author. 
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passing  our  luggage  through  the  custom  house,  and  put  up  at  the 
Queens  Hotel,  and  as  this  house  is  a  fair  specimen  of  its  class — I 
may  as  well  tell  you  how  they  are  conducted.  You  pay  so  much  for 
your  bed  room,  so  much  for  the  room  you  eat  in,  and  so  much  to  the 
waiter,  so  much  to  the  chambermaid,  and  in  fact  you  never  know  when 
your  so  much  is  all  paid — so  much  even  for  candles  and  so  much  for 
soap.  At  anything  like  a  good  Hotel  it  costs  one  person  from  $5.  to 
$8  per  day,  but  then  every  thing  is  good  clean  and  comfortable,  the 
chambermaids  generally  very  pretty  and  very  accommodating — pull 
off  your  boots,  turn  down  the  bed  and  “  tuck  you  up  ”  &  you  will 
will  understand  that  one  can  get  on  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  this, 
but  he  must  not  go  to  a  Hotel,  he  takes  “  furnished  Lodgings  ” 
and  has  his  food  prepared  for  him,  &c — Liverpool  is  a  very  busy 
town  but  offers  no  attraction  to  the  visiter  so  after  a  stay  of  two 
days  we  set  off  for  London,  where  we  arrived  on  the  29th  day  of 
may  1855.  Shall  I  tell  you  how  much  I  was  disappointed  when  I  saw 
the  great  river  Thames,  a  dirty  little  stream  about  the  size  of  the 
Lehigh  at  Easton  yet  how  crowded  with  little  boats  and  crossed  by 
beautiful  and  substantial  bridges  shall  I  tell  you  that  I  have  wandered 
through  Westminster  Abbey,  and  have  stood  beside  the  tombs  of 
Elizabeth,  &  Mary,  Henry  7”  the  Edwards,  Mary  Queen  of  Scotts, 
Richard  &c  Mansfield,  Wilberforce,  Burke,  Chatham  &c  Andre  to, 
is  buried  in  the  old  abbey,  it  is  a  fine  old  building  begun  in  606 — 
just  opposite  the  old  Westminster  Hall — where  Charles  1st  was  tried, 
here  to  Strafford  and  hundreds  more  have  been  sentenced  to  die — 
it  is  now  only  an  entrance  to  the  Parliament  Houses — a  tremendous 
great  pile  of  buildings — these  are  new — stand  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  in  a  hollow,  if  they  stood  on  high  ground  and  London  was  not 
such  a  foggy  smoky  place  I  think  they  would  be  pretty,  as  it  is, 
they  are  not  so,  here  I  have  seen  and  heard  all  the  great  men  of 
England  Dukes  Elarles  Marquises  &c,  and  let  me  say  that  laying 
aside  their  titles — they  are  generally  very  clever  (the  English  word 
for  our  smart  and  tallented)  they  have  splendid  educations  and  are 
brought  up  to  speak  and  legislate  so  that  they  have  all  the  advantages, 
and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  they  are  good  fellows — I  have 
met  many  of  the  aristocracy — and  have  visited  a  number  at  their 
residences,  and  have  always  found  them  plain,  sensible — good 
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natured,  polite  and  agreeable — nothing  haughty  about  them,  it  is  the 
would  be  nobs,  here,  that  put  on  airs,  and  I  have  had  some  fun  in 
taking  them  “  down  a  peg."  Lord  Derby  is  the  finest  speaker  in 
the  Lords,  Palmerston  &  D’ Israeli  in  the  commons,  but  generally 
they  do  not  compare  with  our  rough  but  ready  speakers,  their 
language  is  perhaps  better,  but  they  are  cold  and  tedious  &  drawl¬ 
ing — Well  I  have  passed  many  hours  in  the  old  and  famous  Tower 
of  London,  How  many  gloomy  recollections  cluster  around  that 
name — Richard  3  Henry  6th  Edward — the  murdered  young  princes 
— Mary  of  Scotland.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  ill  fated  Anne  Bolyn,  Raleigh, 
Stratford  and  hundreds  of  others  rise  in  dark  array  before  the 
imagination— each  with  their  dark  and  bloody  story — It  is  now  kept 
for  a  show  place,  and  a  charge  of  12^  admits  to  all  parts  except  the 
Jewell  Tower,  there  the  Crowns  of  England  and  the  Regalia  are 
kept — to  see  these  a  further  fee  of  12^  is  necessary — ^here  are  kept 
specimens  of  arms  and  armour  from  the  time  of  Edward  1st  1272 
to  the  present  time.  Many  of  these  are  very  fine  and  are  the  identical 
articles  worn  by  the  great  men  of  old — the  armour  of  Charles  1st 
I  think  the  finest  of  all — I  stood  in  the  cell  in  which  poor  Raleigh 
passed  12  long  and  gloomy  years — ^here  is  kept  the  block  &  axe 
used  on  Tower  Hill,  to  behead  the  great,  and  often  the  good  of 
England — ^here  too  is  kept  many  curiosities  and  among  them  the 
cloak  of  Gen  Wolf  on  which  he  died  at  Quebec — You  must  know 
that  the  Tower  is  not  one  building,  but  a  great  number,  enclosed 
within  three  walls  and  surrounded  by  a  moat — In  one  of  the  small 
towers  whose  walls  are  from  12  to  15  feet  thick — called  the  Beau¬ 
champ  Tower — was  confined  Elarl  of  Warwick,  Nevill  W  Tyrile — 
“  Philip  Howard  ”  Arundel,  Dudley  these  names  are  cut  in  the  wall 
and  in  one  side  is  seen  “  Iane  ”  supposed  to  have  been  done  by  Lord 
Dudley,  the  husband  of  Lady  Jane  Grey — In  the  grounds  is  a  little 
church  called  St  Peters,  in  which  are  buried  the  bodies  that  were  be¬ 
headed,  some  of  the  bodies  have  been  removed,  but  here  still  lie  Lady 
Jane  Grey — and  with  her  many  less  exalted,  but  not  less  worthy  martyrs 
— A  Norfolk,  a  Surrey,  a  Northumberland,  a  Somersett,  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  alas  a  Queen  of  England  among  the  number — Just  in  front 
of  this  church  is  the  spot  on  which  was  erected  the  scaffold,  which 
marks  with  so  great  a  stain  the  Tudor  race,  the  spot  where  English- 
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men  were  taught  to  look  upon  IV omans  blood,  flowing  from  beneath 
the  headsmans  stroke — The  Tower  to  me  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  I  have  visited — can  you  wonder?  Considered  as  a  prison  it  is 
gloomy  indeed,  a  list  of  the  great,  the  Renowned,  the  good  and  the 
notorious  who  during  the  past  800  years  have  pined  within  its  walls, 
would  fill  a  volume.  Torture  rooms,  Dungeons  &  secret  passages 
meet  one  on  every  side — The  gloomy  Traitors  Gate,  how  often  have 
grandeur  and  even  royalty  itself  passed  under  its  ominous  portals  to 
exchange  the  dreams  of  honor  and  glory,  the  brilliancy  of  courts  & 
palaces  for  the  realities  of  a  prison,  the  torture  room,  and  often  the 
fatal  block  and  axe — but  I  must  leave  the  old  Tower  or  I  shall  tire 
you — read  Ainsworth  Tower  of  London — it  is  a  poor  thing  but  still 
will  give  you  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  place. 

St  Pauls  cathedral  is  a  magfnificient  pile,  stands  on  an  eminence, 
and  from  a  distance  looks  grand — but  it  is  closely  hemmed  in  by  poor, 
low,  dirty,  buildings  and  narrow  streets — its  walls  are  about  as  black  as 
the  inside  of  a  yankee  chimney — owing  to  the  smoke,  dirt,  and  fogs — 
Inside  it  is  grand  but  you  must  pay  754  to  see  all  over  it — it  is  500 
ft  long — 250  wide,  and  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  is  360  ft  high — 
It  is  generally  called  402  ft  high,  but  that  is  taken  from  the  river. 

In  the  vaults  or  Crypt  as  they  are  called  are  the  tombs  of  Lord  Nel¬ 
son,  Wellington,  Collingwood,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Benj  West — ^and  lots  of  others — In  the  church  itself  are  the 
tombs  of  Samuel  Johnson,  Lord  Cornwallis,  Capt  Cook — John 
Howard,  Gen  Ross  killed  at  Baltimore,  Packenham  &  Giles — at  New 
Orleans,  Sir  Ashtly  Cooper — Gen  Brock  killed  at  Niagara  &c  the  place 
is  filled  with  monuments — I  went  up  into  the  ball  on  top  of  the  dome, 
this  will  hold  12  persons — its  weight  is  5.600  lbs — ^the  cross  stands 
on  this  ball,  and  is  30  ft  high  and  weighs  3.360  lbs — The  ascent  is 
very  tedious,  and  part  of  the  way  difficult,  not  far  from  St  Pauls 
is  the  Exchange  but  as  it  will  not  compare  with  either  the  one  in 
New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  it  is  not  worth  a  description — opposite 
this  is  the  Bank  of  England  or  as  it  it  called  here  “  the  Old  Lady  in 
Threadandneedle  street,”  this  covers  a  block  of  ground — but  is 
only  one  story  high,  but  I  assure  you  it  is  a  wonderful  place — the 
paper  is  made,  books  printed  &  bound — notes  printed  &  all  done  on 
the  premises — I  had  in  my  hand  notes  amounting  to  $7,500,000  at 
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one  time — and  in  the  specie  vault  we  saw  stowed  away  $85,000,000 
quite  a  sight — notes  are  only  issued  once  when  they  are  returned 
to  the  bank,  they  are  filed  away  for  10  years,  and  then  distroyed,  they 
are  often  useful  for  reference.  The  Parks  of  London  are  magnificent, 
Regent  Park  contains  450  acres  is  filled  with  walks  and  drives.  Hyde 
Park  is  the  most  fashionable  349  acres  and  joins  Kensington  Gardens 
300  and  Green  park  56  acres — (  Kensington  |  Hyde  |  Green  | — In 
Hyde  Park  during  the  fashionable  season,  may  be  seen  thousands  of 
the  finest  Horses  &  carriages  in  the  world,  thousands  of  Ladies  & 
gentleman  on  “  Horseback,”  Galloping  away,  some  of  the  roads  are 
kept  exclusively  for  Equestrians,  others  for  carriages.  Truly  it  is  a 
magnificent  sight — one  of  the  gates  of  Hyde  Park  cost  $375,000, 
Buckingham  Palace,  the  town  residence  of  the  Queen,  is  a  very  large 
pile,  but  not  pretty,  stands  on  one  side  of  St  James  Park,  87  acres 
and  the  palace  grounds  cover  41  acres — we  reside  quite  near  the 
Palace  in  a  beautiful  square,  and  the  Queen  and  her  family  pass  our 
house  every  day  or  two.  She  is  little,  plain,  (homely  American)  red 
faced  woman,  looks  as  though  she  was  fond  of  ‘‘  Beer  &  wine  ”  &c — 
Prince  Albert  is  a  fine  looking  man — the  children  only  so,  so — talking 
of  Royalty — I  have  seen  lots.  Emperor  &  Empress  of  France — King 
of  Belgium,  &  his  sons  &  daughter — King  of  Sardinia,  the  present 
Regent  of  Prussia  &  his  sons — the  reigning  Prince  of  Gotha,  Queen 
of  Portugal  &c  and  I  think  them  a  homely  lot,  if  we  except  the  French 
Empress — she  is  very  pretty  and  looks  more  queenly  than  any — 
In  England  ”  Gin  Palaces  ”  abound— every  one  drinks  something — 
the  laborer  spends  about  his  earnings  in  the  Beer  shop — ^and 

respectable  woman  think  nothing  of  stopping  in,  going  up  to  the  bar, 
and  drinking  of  her  glass  or  mug  of  Beer — at  first  I  was  quite  shocked 
to  see  it,  but  I  have  become  accustomed  to  it  now.  It  is  awful  to  see 
such  a  state  of  things — The  Theatres  will  not  compare  with  ours, 
for  beauty  or  comfort,  and  they  are  terribly  high  in  their  charges — 
The  postal  system  of  England  is  perfect — for  2^  (one  penny  English) 
a  letter  is  conveyed  any  where  in  England,  Ireland  or  Scotland  and 
the  delivery  at  your  door  is  included,  in  London  we  have  10  de¬ 
liveries  a  day — as  regular  as  the  hours  come  round,  the  first  at  8  in 
the  morning  the  last  10  at  night — The  roads  are  splendid,  all  Mc- 
Adamized  and  as  smooth  as  a  floor — 
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The  police  admirable,  in  all  its  ramihcations,  so  you  will  see 
England  has  its  advantages  as  well  as  Yankeedom — ^the  press  is 
as  free  as  with  us — speech  equally  so — and  indeed  the  people 
have  as  much  liberty — as  ours — and  if  the  truth  must  be  told 
more  protection  of  life  and  property,  taxes  are  enormous,  to  give 
you  an  idea  I  pay  (in  taxes)  $150  per  year  for  my  home  (rent 
$1250)  $175  for  my  business — $5  for  my  carriage,  $5  for  my 
coachman,  $3  for  a  little  dog  that  I  can  put  in  my  pocket — $3 
each  for  2  female  servants,  $2  for  a  page  boy,  $15  for  my  horse 
and  to  crown  all  $3  a  year  for  wearing  a  ring  and  using  a  die  to  seal, 
or  to  stamp  with,  a  crest  as  you  see  at  the  top  of  this  sheet  of  paper — 
but  it  is  one  satisfaction  that  John  Bull  has  to  pay  it  all  for  me — yet 
is  astonishing  to  see  the  immense  wealth  of  some  families — Lord 
Ward’s  income  per  year  is  rated  at  $2,500,000  Duke  of  Bedford 
$5000  a  day — Marquis  of  Westminster  about  the  same  etc — the 
nobility  are  very  good  and  charitable,  give  away  large  sums — Lon¬ 
don,  abounds  in  large  Hospitals  accommodating  from  300  to  800 
patients,  all  well  cared  for — ^and  offering  great  advantages  to  stu¬ 
dents — all  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  great  Medical  men  of  London,  look  a  mighty  lot  larger, 
and  greater,  when  looked  at  across  the  Atlantic — ^they  are  rather 
small  affairs,  and  as  a  whole  they  are  the  greatest  set  of  Quacks, 
I  have  ever  seen,  I  have  many  warm  friends  among  them  and  of 
course  I  do  not  express  myself  here  in  the  same  way.  Oh  what  I 
have  seen  among  them,  why  a  certificate  can  be  had  of  even  Erasmus 
Wilson  for  $25.  for  soap,  saying  it  will  almost  cure  diseases  of  the 
skin — old  Brodie  is  a  humbug  they  all  will  perform  an  operation  just 
to  show  off,  wiether  it  is  of  any  use  or  not,  and  they  all  blow  their 
own  trumpets  very  loudly.  We  used  to  think  our  dear  Dr.  Mott 
somewhat  egotistical,  but  I  am  only  surprised  he  was  so  modest, 
after  having  been  among  them  here.  I  have  seen  things  done  here  in 
Hospitals,  and  in  private  practice,  that  would  damn  an  American 
Physician  for  ever — No  I  do  not  believe  an  American  would  con¬ 
descend  to  do  what  I  have  seen  done  by  eminent  men  here.  I  have 
letters  from  Medical  men  asking  me  how  much  I  would  give  them 
if  they  would  send  me  a  patient — what  per  ct  I  would  allow  &c — 
and  others  have  said,  “  I  have  a  patient  who  has  a  simple  tumor  let 
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US  tell  her  it  is  cancer — (for  you  must  imderstand  I  am  considered 
the  authority  here  on  this  subject)  and  you  charge  $5  or  600,  and 
we  will  divide.” 

I  have  seen  legs  and  arms  cut  off  for  display  alone.  I  have  said  at 
the  Hospital  “  if  you  operate  the  patient  will  die,  if  not  she  will  live 
years  ” — the  operation  was  performed — ^patient  died  in  the  room — 
I  have  seen  an  operation  performed  for  hernia — when  no  hernia 
existed — I  was  surgeon  at  one  of  the  largest  London  Hospitals  for 
eight  months  (quite  a  triumph  for  a  Yankee  eh!)  and  had  charge 
entirely  of  3  wards  containing  on  an  average  60  patients  (and  had 
the  pleasure  of  ordering  one  of  the  self  conceited  would  be  great  men 
of  the  London  profession  out  of  my  wards  and  made  him  go  to) — 
So  that,  you  will  agree  with  me,  I  think,  that  I  had  a  fair  opportunity 
of  judging  the  profession,  seldom  enjoyed  by  a  foreigner,  and  there¬ 
fore  advisedly,  advance  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

I  know  of  but  two  men  whom  I  would  trust  to  treat  me  if  I  was 
ill — so  much  for  the  profession,  does  my  long  letter  tire  you  ?  I  hope 
it  will  give  you  as  much  pleasure  in  reading,  as  it  does  me  in  writing. 

I  have  visited  the  graves  of  Milton,  John  Bunyan,  Dr.  Watts  of 
Hymn  Book  fame,  Wesley’s  mother,  Capt.  John  Smith  of  Pocha- 
hontes’  memory.  Pope,  Gray  &  Thompson  the  poets,  and  many 
others — have  been  in  the  room  in  the  old  palace  at  Richmond,  where 
old  Queen  Elizabeth  died,  on  the  floor,  she  would  not  die  in  bed — 
speaking  of  Richmond,  it  is  a  beautiful  place  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames  10  miles  above  London  with  splendid  drives,  boating,  walks 
&c  the  park  there  contains  2360  acres,  and  is  11  miles  around — 
the  walks  and  drives  in  it  are  fine — I  resided  there  last  siunmer 
for  more  than  4  months  and  came  to  town  to  my  town  house  every 
morning — &  found  it  very  nice — I  occupied  the  house  formerly  used 
by  the  Ex  Queen  of  France,  and  where  the  duchess  of  Orleans  died 
last  may,  it  is  a  splendid  one,  and  magnificently  furnished,  (you  rent 
houses  here  already  furnished) — it  had  27  Beds  in  it — a  splendid 
Library  &  fine  paintings — ^the  lawn  and  grounds  delightful,  running 
down  to  the  river — We  passed  many,  very  many  pleasant  days  here — 
while  we  were  there  Jenny  Lind  called  upon  us — It  was  quite  ex¬ 
pensive  though,  I  paid  $100  a  week  rent,  and  then  we  were  obliged 
to  keep  5  female  servants,  2  Gardeners,  coachman  &  footman — 
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besides  keeping  up  my  establishment  in  London.  We  had  some  very 
pleasant  parties  while  there,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  living  in  a 
palace — sitting  in  the  same  sofas  where  lots  of  the  nobility  had  sat 
and  among  them  the  queen  of  England,  and  then  I  think  it  paid,  for 
here  appearances  are  everything — during  the  past  summer  I  paid 
a  visit  to  Stratford  on  Avon,  the  birth  place — ^and  burial  place  of 
Shakespere — stood  in  the  room  where  he  was  bom,  and  over  his 
grave,  it  is  a  very  pretty  place  and  you  will  find  Washington  Irvings 
description  of  it  in  his  sketch  book  good — I  also  went  to  Kennilworth 
Castle — this  is  a  splendid  ruin,  rendered  immortal  by  Walter  Scott — 
also  Warwick  Castle,  this  is  in  good  order  and  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick — I  went  all  over  it — and  saw  many  curiosities — 
(the  nobs  allow  visitors  to  see  all  their  places,  but  the  private  rooms) 
you  cannot  imagine  the  satisfaction  one  feels  in  going  over  these  old 
places,  possessing  so  much  historic  interest.  In  visiting  old  ruins  that 
stand  out  “like  mile  stones  on  the  road  of  time.”  Winchester  and 
Sallisbury  cathedrals  are  splendid,  and  Stonehenge  on  Sallisbury 
plain  is  a  wonder,  you  know  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  mins  of  an 
ancient  dmidical  temple — ^900  ft  in  circumference — I  have  also  been 
on  the  field  where  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought  and  where 
William  the  Norman  won  the  English  crown,  Nettly  Abbey  &  Canis- 
brook  Castle  are  also  fine  mins — the  first  near  Southampton  the 
latter  on  the  Isle  of  Wight — have  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  old 
"  Victory''  ship  in  which  Lord  Nelson  was  killed — ^the  spot  is 


marked  by  a  brass  plate  let  in  the  deck 


— I  have 


been  to  Brighton  the  great  resort  of  the  nobs  on  the  sea  shore,  but  do 
not  like  it — Hastings  is  much  prettier — and  has  the  fine  mins  of  an 
old  castle.  Dover  is  a  hole.  Folkestone  worse,  these  are  the  two  ports 
from  which  the  steamers  leave  for  France — I  have  visited  at  Ladding- 
ton  Manor  and  staid  days  at  a  time  with  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
named  Cooper.  Oh  what  a  pretty  place  and  how  they  do  live  every- 
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thing  that  heart  can  wish — his  income  is  said  to  be  only  $350,000 
a  year — but  then  he  is  such  a  plain,  noble — old  “  English  gentleman  ” 
and  we  all  feel  perfectly  at  home  in  his  house  his  picture  galery  is 
very  fine  and  worth  at  least  $200,000 — near  this  is  Dunstable  of 
Bonnet  fame — a  fine  old  church  1200  years  old  is  here — Woburn 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  a  joins  Mr.  Coopers  place — his  hobby, 
is  fat  cattle  and  the  finest  specimens  are  in  his  grounds, — in  his  park 
are  thousands  of  deer — 

I  have  also  been  among  some  of  the  English  farmers — gentlemen 
farmers  they  are  called,  that  is,  they  do  not  work  or  hardly  see 
to  the  work,  this  is  done  by  a  steward  and  Bailiff — while  they 
enjoy  themselves,  some  of  these  farms  contain  a  thousand  acres 
they  are  a  class  by  themselves  and  are  a  jolly  set  of  fellows — 
live  on  the  fat  of  the  land  and  are  most  liberal  in  their  ideas, 
the  majority  are  quite  democratic  in  their  opinions  without 
knowing  it — But  let  them  alone  and  it  will  come  out — The  Brittish 
museum  is  a  tremendous  affair  and  would  require  a  week  to  look 
over — the  reading  room  is  magnificent  and  I  have  been  honored 
with  a  ticket  so  that  I  have  access  to  the  finest  Library  in  the  world 
with  every  comfort  attatched  to  the  reading  room— every  publisher 
is  obliged  by  law  to  send  a  copy  of  every  book  he  issues  to  the  Library 
of  the  museum,  those  holding  tickets  only  are  allowed  admission  and 
the  books  can  only  be  read  there.  I  have  passed  many  hours  here  in 
looking  over  old  books  and  manuscripts  some  are  very  curious, 
among  the  manuscripts  are  those  of  most  of  the  great  in  days  gone 
bye — Milton,  Newton,  Harvey,  Cromwell,  Nelson,  and  nearly  all 
the  Kings  &  Queens  of  England — Napoleon,  Louis  14  &c  &c  &c 

The  Chrystal  palace  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  England  now, 
it  was  removed  from  Hyde  Park  where  it  stood  in  1851  to  Sydenham 
8  miles  from  London,  is  now  filled  with  a  fine  collection  of  almost 
everything  that  you  can  imagine,  the  grounds  are  truly  magnificent — 
the  palace  so  large,  that  the  one  that  was  used  in  New  York,  could 
be  put  inside  this,  and  not  be  seen — thousands  visit  it  daily — The 
Renowned  Thames  Tunnel  is  a  great  curiosity  but  of  very  little 
practical  use,  only  foot-passengers  can  pass  through  it — one  side 
is  filled  with  little  shops — ^the  place  is  all  lighted  with  gas — but  to 
reach  it  one  is  obliged  to  descend  over  100  steps  which  is  very  tedious 
— “  it  don’t  pay  ” 
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The  society  in  England  is  good  but  it  requires  an  introduction 
to  get  into  it,  parties  are  somewhat  ceremonious  but  pleasant — I 
have  attended  several  lately  and  last  evening,  we  had  a  house  full  of 
company  here — ^music  dancing — card  playing  &c  English  ladies  are 
rosey  cheeked,  healthy  &  some  very  pretty,  they  have  no  mock 
modesty — talk  about  their  legs — thighs  &c  without  any  hesitation 
and  to  sum  up,  there  are  many,  very  many  things  to  admire  in 
England,  and  many  of  the  customs  I  like  exceedingly,  and  although 
I  am  a  thorough  American  and  think  there  is  “  nothing  in  all  creation 
to  compare  ”  to  my  own  my  native  land,  and  yearn  to  return  yet  I 
should  leave  England  with  regret. 

This  Evening  I  am  going  to  take  Mrs.  Fell  and  a  young  lady  to 
hear  Bamum  lecture  on  Humbug  at  St  James  Hall,  a  very  large 
and  fine  room  and  recently  built — Barnum  is  making  some  money 
here — and  fully  understands  what  he  is  about,  he  dined  with  me  a 
short  time  ago,  is  a  good  fellow  and  enjoys  a  joke,  and  a  good  dinner 
amazingly — 

Barney  Williams  &  his  wife  are  also  here,  doing  well — and  Rarey 
made  a  rare  hit,  for  horses  and  dogs  are  great  pets  here,  every 
Carriage  almost  has  its  dog  in  it  and  half  the  ladies  one  meets,  has  a 
dog  by  a  string  leading  it  along — I  have  a  beautiful  little  terrier — 
as  sharp  as  a  steel-trap  and  a  most  affectionate  little  fellow,  we  also 
have  an  Educated  Bullfinch,  that  talkes  and  sings  two  tunes  per¬ 
fectly — ^he  sings  when  he  is  told  to — ^but  he  cost  me  $25 — we  have 
a  number  of  canary  birds,  and  the  trees  in  our  square  are  all  in 
bloom.  We  have  had  no  ice  all  winter — and  flowers  have  been  in 
bloom  for  weeks - 

Well  If  I  have  been  a  long  time  in  getting  up  the  steam  and 
starting  my  writing  machine — I  think  you  will  admit  I  have  gone 
on  the  high  pressure  principal  since  I  have  started,  and  if  you  are  at 
all  interested  with  my  long  yam,  write  me  at  once  and  then  I  will 
tell  you  something  about  France  (dear  Paris)  Belgium — Holland, 
Prussia,  Germany,  the  Rhine,  Waterloo  &c  and  my  impressions  of 
them,  and  the  people. 

Tell  me  all  about  yourself  &  your  family — Bill  Mulhalland — and 
any  of  our  old  acquaintances. 
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My  daughter  has  grown  to  be  a  tall  young  lady  weighs  110 
pounds — she  was  at  school  in  Paris  for  some  time,  speaks  french  and 
some  german — she  has  a  governess  in  the  house 

If  you  do  write  to  Bill  or  see  him  remember  me  Kindly  to  him 
and  with  Kind  regards  to  you  and  yours 

believe  Me  yours  truly 
an  old  room  mate 

J.  Weldon  Fell 

March  13/1859 
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Fig.  1. 

SIR  JOHN  HARINGTON. 
1561—1612 
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AN  ELIZABETHAN  POET’S  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  PUBLIC  HEALTH: 

SIR  JOHN  HARINGTON  AND  THE  WATER  CLOSET 
HENRY  E.  SIGERIST 

Medical  history  remembers  Sir  John  Harington  (1561-1612)  for 
two  contributions,  his  English  translation  of  the  Regimen  sanitatis 
Saleniitaniim  and — more  important — his  invention  of  the  water 
closet. 

Harington’s  life  has  l)een  i)resented  very  delightfully  by  George 
.\dami  in  a  pajKT  that  was  read  l)efore  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
Historical  Club  in  PK)8.*  We  shall  not  repeat  the  biography  but 
merely  remind  the  reader  that  Sir  John  Harington  was  a  man  of 
the  world,  gtxlson  of  Queen  Elizalxrth.  courtier  and  jxiet  who  trans¬ 
lated  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge, 
he  studied  law  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  wrote  epigrams,  accompanied  the 
Earl  of  Essex  on  his  expedition  to  Ireland,  lived  at  the  court  when 
he  was  in  favor,  on  his  estate  at  Kelston  when  he  was  in  disgrace. 
.More  than  once  he  infuriated  the  Queen  with  his  pranks,  but  he 
always  succeeded  in  Ixing  pardoned. 

Harington’s  The  Englishmans  Doctor.  Or,  The  Schoole  of  Salerne. 
Or,  Physicall  obsen’ations  for  the  perfect  Presen'ing  of  the  body  of 
Man  in  continuall  health,  published  in  1607  ~  and  several  times  there¬ 
after,  was  the  first  English  translation  of  the  Latin  verses  of  the 
Regimen  sanitatis  Salernitanum.  The  Regiment  of  Helthe  of  Thomas 

*  It  was  published  first  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Johns  Hopkitu  Hospital,  1908, 
V'ol.  XIX,  pp.  285-295. — See  also  Bishop  Mandell  Creighton’s  article  in  Dictionary 
of  \ational  Biography,  1908,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  1269-1272;  Lytton  Strachey’s  essay 
in  Portraits  in  .Miniature,  London,  1931,  pp.  1-9;  Townsend  Rich,  Harington  and 
Ariosto,  New  Haven,  1940. 

*  Reprinted  New  York,  1920,  Paul  B.  Hoeber,  with  Latin  text  and  introductory 
essays  by  Francis  R.  Packard  and  Fielding  H.  Garrison. 
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l^aynell,  published  reiHfatedly  from  153C  on  gave  the  text  in  Latin 
and  translated  merely  the  commentary  of  Arnald  of  \Mllanova. 

The  water  closet  is  descrilxfd  in  one  of  Harington’s  earlier  writings, 
a  satire  in  the  Ral)elaisian  vein  published  anonymously  in  1596  under 
the  title: 

A  XcTi'  Discourse  oj  a  Stale  SThiect,  Called  the  Metamorphosis 
of  Aiax.  li^ritteii  by  Misacmcs  to  his  friend  and  cosin 
Philostilpnos. 

It  was  followed  the  same  year  by  several  pamphlets,  also  anonym¬ 
ous,  on  the  same  subject,  the  most  notable  of  which  was : 

An  Anatomic  of  the  Metamorphosed  Aiax. 

Wherein  by  a  tripartite  method  is  plainly,  openly,  and  de- 
mon.<!tratiuely.  declared,  explaned,  and  eliquidated,  by  pen, 
plot,  &  precept,  hotc  x’lisnuerie  places  may  be  made  szveet, 
noysome  places  made  xvholesome,  filthy  places  made  cleanly. 
Published  for  the  common  benefite  of  builders,  housekeepers, 
and  liouse-oxvners. 

By  T.  C.®  Traueller,  Apprentice  in  Poetre,  Priactiser  in 
Musicke,  professor  of  Painting,  the  mother,  daughter,  and 
handmayd  of  all  Muses  artes  and  sciences.* 

Ajax  is  a  pun,  standing  for  a  fakes.  Harington’s  fictitious  cousin 
Philostilpnos  had  heard  much  of  the  wonders  of  his  house,  the 
pictures,  walks.  iK»nds,  swimming  place  and  l)oats. 

Hut  to  deale  plainly  with  you.  where  be  three  si)eciall  things  that 
I  haue  heard  much  lx)asted  of  and  therefore  would  willinglyest 
see.  The  one  a  Fountaine  standing  on  pillers,  like  that  in 
Ariosto,  vnder  which  you  may  dine  &  suppe;  the  second  a 
sh(X)ting  close  with  a  xii.  score  marke  to  euery  ix)int  of  the  card, 
in  which  I  heare  you  haue  hit  a  mark  that  many  shoot  at,  viz: 
to  make  a  barren  stony  land  fruitfull  with  a  little  cost ;  the  third 

’  Thomas  Combe,  Harington’s  servant. 

*  The  Metamorphosis  and  the  Anatomic  were  reprinted  from  the  original  edi¬ 
tions  in  1927,  edited  by  Peter  Warlock  and  Jack  Lindsay,  with  an  introduction 
by  Jack  Lindsay,  London,  Fanfrolico  Press.  Our  quotations  are  from  this  edition 
and  so  is  the  frontispiece  portrait. 
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is  a  thing  that  I  cannot  name  wel  without  saue-reuerence,  &  yet 
it  sounds  not  vnlike  the  shcxiting  jilace,  hut  it  is  in  playne  English 
a  shyting  place.  Though  it  lie  so  sweet  and  so  cleanely  as  I 
heare,  it  is  a  wrong  to  it  to  vse  saue  reuerence,  for  one  told  me 
it  is  as  sweet  as  my  parlor  and  I  would  thinke  discortesie,  one 
should  say,  saue-reuerence  my  parlor.  But  if  I  might  entreat 
you  (as  you  partly  jiromist  me  at  your  last  being  here)  to  set 
down  the  maner  of  it  in  writing,  so  plaine  as  our  grosse  witts 
here  may  vnderstand  it,  or  to  cause  your  man  M.  Combe  (who 
I  vnderstand  can  paynt  jiretily)  make  a  draught,  or  plot  thereof 
to  lie  well  conceaued,  you  should  make  many  of  your  friends  much 
lieholding  to  you,  &  jierhaps  you  might  cause  reformation  in 
manie  houses  that  you  wish  wel  vnto,  that  will  thinke  no  scorne 
to  followe  your  gcKxi  example.  Nay  to  tell  you  my  opinion 
seriouslye,  if  you  haue  so  easie,  so  cheape,  &  so  infallible  a  way 
for  auoyding  such  annoyances  in  great  houses :  you  may  not 
onely  jileasure  many  great  jiersons,  but  doe  her  Maiesty  good 
seruice  in  her  Pallace  of  Greenwitch  and  other  stately  houses, 
that  are  oft  annoyed  with  such  sauoures,  as  where  many  mouthes 
lx.*e  fed  can  hardly  lie  auoided.  Also  you  might  liee  a  great 
lienefactor  to  the  Citie  of  London,  and  all  other  jiopulous  townes, 
who  stand  in  great  neede  of  such  conuayances.  But  all  my 
feare  is  that  your  iien  hauing  Ixene  inured  to  so  high  discourse. 

Of  Dames,  of  Knights,  of  armcs,  of  hues  delight. 
will  nowe  disdaine  to  take  so  base  a  subiect. 

Of  vaults,  of  sinkes,  primes  &  draughts  to  zvrite. 

But  herein  let  a  iiublick  iKMiefit  exjxdl  a  priuate  bashfulnesse,  & 
if  you  must  now  and  then  breake  the  rules  de  slouilitate  morum, 
with  some  of  these  homely  words,  you  see  I  haue  broken  the  ice 
to  you.  and  you  know  the  old  saying,  jiens  may  blot,  but  they 
cannot  blush.  And  as  olde  Tarlton  was  wont  to  sale,  this  same 
excellent  worde  saue-reuerence,  makes  it  all  manerlie.  Once 
thys  I  dare  assure  you,  if  you  can  but  tell  a  homely  tale  of  this 
in  prose  as  cleanly,  as  you  haue  tolde  in  verse  a  baudie  tale  or  tw'o 
in  Orlando  mannerlie,  it  niaye  passe  among  the  sowrest  censurers 
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verie  currantly.  And  thus  expecting  your  answere  hereto,  at 
your  conuenient  leysure,  I  commit  you  to  God  this  of  1 596.® 

Misacmos — Harington  could  not  resist  the  invitation : 

Now  Syr,  to  come  to  the  chiefe  point  of  your  desire,  which 
requires  a  more  ample  answer,  but  for  a  preamble  you  must 
be  content  with  this.  Yoti  tell  me,  l)elike  to  encourage  me, 
that  my  inuention  may  lie  beneficiall,  not  only  to  my  priuate 
friend,  but  to  Townes  and  Cities,  yea  euen  to  her  Maiesties 
seruice  for  some  of  her  houses;  trust  mee  I  doe  l)eleeue  you 
write  seriously  as  you  tearme  it  heerein,  and  for  my  parte  I  am 
so  wholly  addicted,  to  her  highnesse  seruice.  as  I  would  be  glad, 
yea  euen  proud,  if  the  highest  straine  of  my  witte,  could  but 
reach  to  any  note  of  true  harmony  in  the  full  consort  of  her 
Maiesties  seruice,  though  it  were  in  the  basest  key  that  it 
could  be  tuned  to.  And  if  I  should  fortune  to  effect  so  good  a 
reformation,  in  the  Pallace  of  Richmond,  or  Greenwich  (to 
which  Pallace,  many  of  vs  owe  seruice  for  the  tenure  of  our 
lande)  I  doubt  not  but  some  pleasant  witted  Courtier  of  either 
sex,  would  grace  me  so  much  at  least :  as  to  say  that  I  were  worthy 
for  my  rare  inuention,  to  be  made  one  of  the  Priuie,  (and  after 
a  good  long  parenthesis. )  come  out  with  chamber,  or  if  they  bee 
learned  and  haue  reade  Castalios  Courtier  they  will  say,  I  am  a 
proper  scholer,  and  well  seene  in  latrina  lingua.  But  let  him 
mocke  that  list,  qui  moccat  moccabitur.^ 

The  “  stale  subiect  ”  is  discussed  in  endless  variations  with  a  great 
display  of  classical  learning,  and  finally  in  the  third  section  Harington 
comes  to  the  description  of  his  invention : 

Now  therefore  to  come  where  we  left  last,  for  I  knowe  you 
woulde  faine  haue  your  enstructions  ere  you  goe  home,  as  soone 
as  I  haue  giuen  my  horse  some  breath  vp  this  hill  I  will  ride 
along  with  you.  so  you  will  ride  a  sober  {)ace :  for  I  loue  not  to 
ride  with  these  goose  chasing  youthes,  that  |X)st  still  to  their 
iourneies  end.  and  when  they  come  thither,  they  cannot  re- 

*  L.  c.,  pp.  1-3. 

*  L.  c.,  pp.  6-7. 
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member  what  businesse  they  haue  there,  but  that  they  had  euen 
as  muche  in  the  place  they  came  from. 

These  inconueniences  lieeing  so  great,  &  the  greater  because 
so  general!,  if  there  lie  a  way  with  little  cost,  with  much  clean- 
linesse,  with  great  felicitie,  and  some  pleasure  to  auoide  them, 
were  it  not  rather  a  sin  to  conceale  it  then  a  shame  to  vtter  it  ? 
Wherefore  shame  to  them  that  shame  thinke,  for  I  will  confesse 
franckly  to  you,  Ixith  howe  much  I  was  troubled  with  the  an¬ 
noyance,  and  what  I  haue  founde  for  the  remedie.  For  when  I 
found  not  onely  in  mine  owne  jxxire  confused  cotage,  but  euen 
in  the  goodliest  &  statliest  palaces  of  this  realme,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  our  prouisions  of  vaults,  of  sluces,  of  grates,  of  paines 
of  j)oore  folkes  in  sweeping  and  scouring,  yet  still  this  same 
whorsom  sawcie  stinke,  though  he  were  commanded  on  pain  of 
death  not  to  come  within  the  gates,  yet  would  spite  of  our  noses, 
euen  when  we  wold  gladliest  haue  spared  his  company,  jirease 
to  the  faire  Ladies  chambers.  I  began  to  conceiue  such  a  malice 
against  al  the  race  of  him,  that  I  vowed  to  lie  at  deadly  fewd 
with  them,  till  I  had  brought  some  of  the  chiefest  of  them  to 
vtter  confusion.  And  confering  some  principles  of  Philosophy 
I  had  read,  &  some  conueiances  of  architectur  I  had  seen,  with 
some  deuices  of  others  I  had  heard,  and  some  jiractises  of  mine 
owne  I  had  payed  for.  I  founde  out  at  last  this  waye  that  is  after 
described,  and  a  maruellous  easie  and  cheape  waye  it  is,  and  I 
dare  speake  it  vpon  my  credite,  not  without  good  experience, 
that  though  it  l^ee  neyther  farre  fetched,  nor  deare  bought,  yet 
it  is  good  for  Ladies,  and  there  lie  few  houses  that  may  not 
haue  the  benefite  of  it.  For  there  liee  fewe  greate  and  well  con- 
triued  houses,  but  haue  vaults  and  secret  passages  made  vnder 
ground,  to  conuey  away  both  the  ordure  and  other  noisome 
thinges,  as  also  the  raine  water  that  falles  into  the  courtes, 
which  being  cleanly  in  respecte  of  the  eye,  yet  because  they  must 
of  force  haue  many  vents,  they  are  oft  noisome  in  regarde  of 
the  smell.  Sjiecially  in  houses  of  office,  that  stande  highe  from 
the  ground,  the  tuns  of  them  drawing  vp  the  aire  as  a  chimney 
doth  smoke.  By  which  it  comes  to  passe  many  times  (specially 
if  the  winde  stand  at  the  mouth  of  the  vaults)  that  what  with 
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fish  water  comming  from  the  kitchins.  blond  &  garl)age  of  foiile, 
washing  of  dishes  and  the  excrenientcs  of  the  other  houses  ioined 
together,  and  all  these  in  nioyste  weather  stirred  a  little  with 
some  small  streame  of  rayne  water,  for  as  the  prouerb  is. 

.  Tis  noted  as  the  nature  oj  a  sinke, 

Euer  the  more  tis  stirde,  the  more  to  stinke. 

I  say  these  thus  meeting  together,  make  such  a  quintessence  of 
a  stinke,  that  if  Paracelsus  were  aliue,  his  art  could  not  deuise 
to  extract  a  stronger.  Now  Ixxause  the  most  vnauoidable  of  al 
these  things  that  keejxr  such  a  stinking  stirre,  or  such  a  stinke 
when  they  l)e  stirred,  is  vrine  and  ordure,  that  which  we  al  cary 
alxmt  vs  (a  gmKl  sjHxrulation  to  make  vs  rememlier  what  we  arc. 
and  whither  we  must)  therfore  as  I  .said  l)efore.  many  haue 
deuised  remedies  for  this  in  times  past,  some  not  many  yearcs 
since,  and  I  this  last  yeare,  of  all  which  I  will  make  choice  onely 
of  two  Ixjside  mine  own  to  s{)eake  off,  l)ecause  men  of  good 
iudgment  haue  allowed  them  for  goixl.  but  yet  (as  the  ape  d(K)th 
his  young  ones)  I  thinke  mine  the  properest  of  them  all. 

The  first  and  the  ancientest,  is  to  make  a  close  vault  in  the 
ground,  widest  in  the  lx)ttome.  and  narrower  vpward,  and  to 
fl(x)re  the  same  with  hot  lyme  and  tarris,  or  some  such  drie 
pauing  as  may  keei)e  out  all  water  and  ayre  also :  for  if  it  be  so 
close  as  no  ayre  can  come  in.  it  doth  as  it  were  smother  the 
sauour,  like  to  the  snuffes  or  e.xtinguishers  wherewith  wee  put 
out  a  candle,  and  this  standes  with  goexi  reason,  that  seeing  it 
is  his  nature  to  make  the  worse  sauor  the  more  he  is  stirred,  and 
nothing  makes  him  kee|K‘  a  more  stinking  stirre.  then  a  little 
winde  and  water,  surely  there  can  lx;  little  or  no  annoyance  of 
him  in  this  kinde  of  house,  where  he  shall  lye  so  quietly.  But 
against  this  is  to  Ikx;  obiected,  that  if  there  lx;  a  little  crannie  in 
the  wall  as  big  as  a  strawe,  or  if  the  grounde  stand  vjxin  winter 
springes  or  lx;e  subiect  as  most  places  vnder  ground  are.  to 
giue  with  moist  weather,  then  at  suche  times  it  must  needs 
offend. 

Besides  in  the  Princes  houses  where  so  many  mouths  be  fed. 
a  close  vault  wil  fil  (}uickly ;  and  that  obiection  did  my  Lorde  of 
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Leicester  make  to  Sir  lohn  Young,  at  his  last  lieing  at  Bristowe, 
who  commended  to  my  Lord  that  fashion,  and  shewed  him  his 
owne  of  a  worse  fashion,  and  told  him  that  at  a  friends  house 
of  his  at  Peter  hill  in  London,  there  was  a  very  sweet  priuy  of 
that  making. 

Another  way,  is  either  vjKin  close  or  o|)en  vaultes,  so  to  place 
the  seiges  or  seates  as  liehinde  them  may  rise  tuns  of  chimneys, 
to  draw  all  the  ill  aires  vpwards :  of  which  kind  I  may  be  Ixild 
to  say,  that  our  house  of  Lincolnes  Inne,  putteth  downe  al  that 
haue  lieen  made  afore  it.  and  is  indeed  Ixith  in  reason  and  ex- 
lK?rience,  a  meanes  to  auoid  much  of  the  annoiance  that  is  wont 
to  come  of  them,  and  keejxjth  the  place  all  about  much  the 
sweeter.  But  yet  to  sjx;ake  truely,  this  is  not  safe  from  all 
infection  or  annoyance  whyle  one  is  there,  as  my  sence  hath  tolde 
me,  for 

Scnsiis  non  follitnr  in  proprio  obiecto. 

Or  |x;rhaps  by  the  stricte  wordes  of  the  statute  it  ought  to  bee  so, 
and  that  hut  two  partes  may  lx?e  deuysed  away,  and  a  thirde 
muste  remaine  to  the  heire,  for  I  dare  vndertake,  goe  thither 
when  you  will,  your  next  heyre  at  the  common  house,  whatso- 
euer  charge  hee  is  at  in  the  sute,  I  am  sure  he  may  he  made  a 
sauor,  at  least  for  the  tcrtiom  partem  aboue  all  reprises,  if  the 
fault  lx;  not  his  owne.  And  further  when  the  wether  is  not  calme, 
the  winde  is  so  vnruly,  that  it  will  force  the  il  ayres  down  the 
chimneis,  and  not  draw  them  vp.  as  we  see  it  dooth  in  chimneyes 
where  fire  is  made,  force  downe  the  smoke,  notwithstanding  that 
the  very  nature  of  fire  helpeth  to  enforce  it  vpwarde,  where  as 
these  moyst  vajxiurs  are  apt  (euen  of  their  owne  nature)  to 
spreade  ahroade,  &  hang  like  a  deaw  about  euery  thing.  Wher- 
fore  though  I  am  hut  a  punie  of  Lincolnes  ynne  and  the  builder 
heereof  was  a  lx;ncher,  yet  I  will  vnder  reformation,  preferre 
my  deuise  afore  his,  eyther  lxx:ause  it  is  better :  or  else  out  of  the 
common  faulte  of  young  men  in  this  age.  that  wee  thinke  our 
deuises  wiser  then  our  elders.  Yet  with  this  res|x;ctive  modestye, 
that  lx;cause  my  deuise  is  with  water,  where  that  cannot  bee 
had,  or  where  houses  stand  on  an  exceeding  flat,  there  I  will 
leaue  the  worke  to  his  oversight,  hut  where  any  conuenient  cur- 
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rent  is,  and  no  want  of  water,  there  I  woulde  be  surueyer,  and 
so  to  deuide  the  regiment,  that  if  for  the  drye  lande  seruice  hee 
bee  generall,  for  the  water  seruice  I  will  l>ee  Admirall  ...  Yet  I 
assure  you  this  deuise  of  mine,  requires  not  a  sea  of  water,  but  a 
cesterne :  not  a  whole  Teams  full,  but  halfe  a  tunne  full,  to  keepe 
al  sweete  and  sauorie;  for  I  will  vndertake,  from  the  pesants 
cottage,  to  the  princes  pallace,  twise  so  much  quantitie  of  water 
as  is  spent  in  drink  in  the  house  will  serue  the  tume:  which 
if  it  were  at  Shaftsburie,  where  water  is  deerest  of  anie  towne 
I  know,  that  is  no  great  proportion.  And  the  deuise  is  so  little 
combersome,  as  it  is  rather  a  pleasure  then  a  pain,  a  matter  so 
sleight  that  it  will  seeme  at  the  first  incredible,  so  sure,  that 
you  shal  find  it  at  al  times  infallible.  For  it  dooth  auoide  at 
once  all  the  annoyances  that  can  be  imagined,  the  sight,  the 
sauor,  the  colde :  which  last,  to  weake  bodies,  is  oft  more  hurtful, 
then  both  the  other  wher  the  houses  stand  ouer  brooks,  or 
vaults  daily  cleansed  with  water.  And  not  to  holde  you  in  too 
long  suspence,  the  deuice  is  thys :  You  shall  make  a  false  bottome 
to  that  priuy  that  you  are  annoyed  with,  either  of  lead,  or  stone, 
the  which  bottome  shall  haue  a  since  of  brasse  to  let  out  all  the 
filth,  whiche  if  it  be  close  plaistered,  al  about  it,  &  renced  with 
water,  as  oft  as  occasion  serues,  but  specially  at  noone  and  at 
night,  will  keepe  your  priuie  as  sweete  as  your  parlour,  and 
perhaps  sweeter  tcx),  if  Quaile  and  Quando  l>e  not  kept  out. 
But  my  seruaunt  Thomas  (whose  pensill  can  perform  more  in 
thys  matter  then  my  penne)  wyll  set  downe  the  forme  of  this 
by  it  selfe  in  the  ende  heercof,  that  you  may  impart  it  to  suche 
friendes  of  yours,  as  you  shall  think  worthy  of  it,  though  you 
put  them  not  to  so  great  penance,  as  to  read  this  whole  discourse.^ 

The  subject  is  taken  up  again  with  technical  details  in  ^ti  Anatoiuic 
of  the  Metamorphosed  Aiax:  * 

Wherefore  now,  seriously  and  in  good  sadnesse  to  instruct 
you.  &  all  Gentlemen  of  worship,  how  to  reforme  all  vnsauerie 
places  of  your  houses,  whether  they  be  caused  by  priuies,  or 
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sinkes,  or  such  like  (for  the  annoyance  comming  all  of  like 
causes,  the  remedies  neede  not  be  much  vnlike,)  this  you  shall 
do. 

“  In  the  Priuie  that  annoyes  you,  first  cause  a  Cesterne  con¬ 
taining  a  barrel!  or  vpward,  to  be  placed  either  behind  the  seat, 
or  in  any  place  either  in  the  roome,  or  aboue  it,  from  whence  the 
water  may  by  a  small  pype  of  leade  of  an  inch  be  conuayed 
vnder  the  seate  in  the  hinder  part  thereof  (but  quite  out  of 
sight)  to  which  pype  you  must  haue  a  Cocke  or  a  washer  to 
yeeld  water  with  some  pretie  strength,  when  you  would  let  it  in. 

“  Next  make  a  vessell  of  an  ouall  forme,  as  broad  at  the 
lK)ttome  as  at  the  top,  ij.  foote  deep,  one  foote  broad,  xvi.  inches 
long,  place  this  very  close  to  your  seate,  like  the  pot  of  a  close 
stoole,  let  the  ouall  incline  to  the  right  hand. 

“  This  vessell  may  be  breck,  stone,  or  leade,  but  whatsoever 
it  is,  it  should  haue  a  Current  of  3.  inches  to  the  backe  part  of  it, 
(where  a  since  of  brasse  must  stand)  the  bottome,  and  sides  all 
snuH)th :  and  drest  with  pitch,  rosin,  and  waxe,  which  will  keepe 
it  from  taynting  with  the  vrine. 

“  In  the  lowest  part  of  this  vessell ;  which  will  be  on  the  right 
hand,  you  must  fasten  the  since  or  washer  of  brasse  with  soder 
or  Ciment,  the  Concauitie  or  hollow  thereof,  must  be  ij.  inches 
and  y2. 

“To  the  washers  stopple,  must  be  a  stemme  of  yron  as  bigge 
as  a  curten  rod,  strong  and  euen  and  perpendicular;  with  a 
strong  skrew  at  the  top  of  it,  to  which  you  must  haue  a  hollow 
key  with  a  woorme  fit  to  that  skrew. 

“  This  skrew  must,  when  the  since  is  downe,  appeare  through 
the  planke  not  aboue  a  straw-breadth  on  the  right  hand,  and 
being  duly  placed,  it  will  stand  three  or  foure  inches  wyde  of  the 
midst  of  the  backe  of  your  seate. 

“  Item,  that  children  &  busie  folke,  disorder  it  not,  or  open 
the  since,  with  putting  in  their  hands,  without  a  key,  you  should 
haue  a  little  button,  or  scallop  shell,  to  bind  it  down  with  a  vice 
pinne,  so  as  without  the  key  it  will  not  be  opened. 

“  These  things  thus  placed :  all  about  your  vessell  and  else¬ 
where,  must  be  passing  close  plastered  with  good  lyme  and 
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Fig.  2. 

plaine  plot  of  a  priuie  in  perfection. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Henry  E.  Huntimjtoti 
Library  and  Art  Gallery 
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hayre,  that  no  ayre  come  vp  from  the  vault,  but  onely  at  your 
sluce,  which  stands  close  stopt,  and  euer  it  must  be  left,  after  it 
is  voyded,  halfe  a  foote  deepe  in  cleane  water. 

“  If  water  be  plentie,  the  oftener  it  is  vsed  and  opened,  the 
sweeter;  but  if  it  be  scant,  once  a  day  is  inough,  for  a  neede, 
though  twentie  persons  should  vse  it. 

“  It  the  water  will  not  run  to  your  Cesterne,  you  may  with 
a  force  of  twentie  shillings,  and  a  pv'pe  of  eighteen  pence  the 
yard,  force  it  from  the  lowest  part  of  your  house  to  the  highest. 

“  But  now  on  the  other  side  behold  the  Anatomie.” 

.4  Plaine  Plot  of  a  Priuie  in  Perfection  follows,  two  drawings 
( Fig.  2  and  3 )  with  descriptions  and  an  account  of  costs  which  shows 
that  this  perfect  device  could  be  constructed  for  the  trifling  sum  of 
one  pound,  ten  shillings,  and  eight  pence.  In  another  section  of  the 
book  there  is  a  picture  showing  the  privie  in  use  (Fig.  4). 

*  *  * 

The  publication  of  the  Metamorphosis  of  Ajax  got  its  author  into 
trouble  once  more,  not  because  of  its  subject — our  Renaissance 
ancestors  were  not  prudish  in  physiological  matters — but  because  of 
a  suspected  reference  to  Leicester.  There  was  even  some  talk  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  but  the  whole  affair  was  less  serious  than  it  seemed. 
The  Queen  Anally  laughed  and  even  had  a  privie  a  la  Harington 
built  in  Richmond  Palace — with  a  copy  of  the  book  hanging  from 
the  wall,  whereupon  the  poet  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
writing  an  epigram :  * 

To  the  ladies  of  the  Queenes  Prmy-Chamber,  at  the  making  of  their 
perfumed  priuy  at  Richmond. 

The  Booke  hanged  in  chaines  saith  thus: 

Faire  Dames,  if  any  tooke  in  scorne,  and  spite 
Me,  that  Misaemos  Muse  in  mirth  did  write, 

To  satisfle  the  sinne,  loe,  here  in  chaines, 

For  aye  to  hang,  my  Master  me  ordaines. 

Yet  deeme  the  deed  to  him  no  derogation, 

•  The  letters  and  epigrams  of  Sir  John  Harington  .  .  .  ed.  by  Norman  Egbert 
McClure,  Philadelphia,  1930,  p.  165. 
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But  deign  to  this  deuice  new  commendation, 

Sith  here  you  see,  feele,  smell  that  his  conueyance 
Hath  freed  this  noysome  place  from  all  annoyance. 

Now  iudge  you,  that  the  work  mock,  enuie,  taunt. 

Whose  seruice  in  this  place  may  make  most  vaunt : 

If  vs,  or  you,  to  praise  it,  were  most  meet. 

You,  that  made  sowre,  or  vs,  that  make  it  sweet? 

Thus  the  water  closet  began  its  triumphant  course  in  an  aura  of 
poetry.  But  it  was  a  slow  course.  Only  a  few  rich  people  followed 
the  Oueen’s  example.  In  France,  at  the  time  of  Louis  XYI  there 
was  one  lieu  d  I’anglaise — this  was  the  technical  term — in  the  palace 
of  \'ersailles  but  none  in  the  Tuileries  nor  in  Saint-Cloud  where 
the  chaise  percee  reigned  supreme.  Various  patents  for  improved 
models  of  water  closets  were  issued  toward  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  particularly  in  England,  in  1775  to  Alexander  Cummings, 
a  watch-maker,  in  1777  to  Samuel  Prosser,  a  plumber,  in  1778  to 
Joseph  Bramah,  known  for  many  mechanical  inventions. “  But  we 
do  not  know  whether  any  use  was  ever  made  of  these  patents  and  it 
was  only  in  the  19th  century  that  water  closets  were  actually  built 
more  frequently. 

Most  literary  historians  who  wrote  about  Harington  have  won¬ 
dered  why  so  useful  an  invention  that  gives  us  so  much  comfort 
was  not  accepted  generally  and  immediately.  Jack  Lindsay  in  his 
very  witty  introductory  essay  on  Harington  and  the  Metamorphosis 
even  went  so  far  as  to  speculate  what  would  have  happened  if  for 
once  mankind  had  shown  itself  receptive  to  an  idea.^*  Every  aider- 
man  would  have  bought  and  read  the  book.  In  ten  years  England 
would  have  been  sewered.  Scholars  would  have  written  tomes  on 
the  Cloacae  of  Rome.  Charles  I  would  not  have  needed  to  erect  a 
gibbet  at  the  gate  of  Woodstock  Castle  to  hang  people  evading 
plague  quarantine.  There  would  have  been  no  Great  Plague  of 
London,  no  Great  Fire,  etc.,  etc. 

Cabanes,  Moeurs  inttmes  du  passe,  Paris,  n.  d.,  p.  383. 

Glenn  Brown,  IVater-closets.  A  historical,  mechanical  and  sanitary  treatise. 
New  York,  1884. 

“  L.  c.,  p.  xxviii  f. 
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Fig.  4. 

Harington’s  Water  Closet  in  Use. 

By  courlesy  of  the  Henry  E.  Huntington 
Library  and  Art  Gallery 
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Alas,  there  were  good  reasons  why  mankind  did  not  show  itself 
more  receptive  to  Harington’s  idea.  His  privie  was  an  improvement, 
to  be  sure,  but  was  cumbersome  enough.  The  tank  had  to  be  filled. 
The  fecal  matter  was  flushed  but  into  a  vault,  into  the  jakes  which 
had  to  be  emptied  by  scavengers.  The  water  closet  could  not  come 
into  more  general  use  before  houses  were  supplied  with  running 
water  and  connected  with  sewers.  Harington’s  purpose  was  not  the 
sanitation  of  England  but  was  to  keep  a  certain  room  “  sweet  and 
savory.”  In  this  he  succeeded  well  enough,  but  centuries  had  to 
elapse  before  medicine  could  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  plenty  of 
fresh  water  and  of  a  quick  removal  of  sewage. 

The  water  closet  was  an  English  invention  and  from  England 
it  conquered  the  world,  or  at  least  a  small,  a  very  small  section  of  it. 
Its  English  origin  is  still  reflected  in  various  languages.  In  Germany 
it  became  the  Wasserklosett,  or  colloquially  abbreviated  the  Klo. 
France  no  longer  speaks  of  lieux  a  I’anglaise  but  simply  uses  the 
English  term,  water  closet,  which  is  usually  shortened  and  is  pro¬ 
nounced  somewhat  like  le  vatire.  It  is  most  appropriate  that  our 
children  colloquially  call  this  convenience  the  john  since  it  was  a  John 
who  gave  it  to  us  in  its  improved  form — Sir  John  Harington. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 

During  the  post  month  the  Association  lost  two  distinguished  members. 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly,  Professor  Emeritus  of  G3mecology  at  the  Johns 
Hoi^ins  University  died  in  Baltimore  on  January  12,  1943.  Dr.  Kelly  was 
on  the  original  faculty  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  the  last  survivor 
of  the  “  Big  Four.”  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
History  Qub  and  a  great  book  collector.  Years  ago  he  donated  his  priceless 
collection  of  old  medical  books  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Library.  Today 
the  collection  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  old  and  rare  book  section  of  the 
William  H.  Welch  Medical  Library. 

On  January  21,  1943  Dr.  John  Rathbone  Oliver  died  in  New  England. 
A  minister  of  the  church,  psychiatrist,  classical  philologist,  and  well-known 
novelist,  Dr,  Oliver  was  Associate  in  the  History  of  Medicine  on  the  staff 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine  from  1930  until 
his  retirement  in  January  1940.  An  obituary  and  bibli(^raphy  of  Dr.  Oliver 
will  be  published  in  a  later  number  of  this  Bulletin. 

The  Vesalius  celebration  that  the  Association  had  planned  for  the  fall  of 
1943  has  been  cancelled  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council,  but 
various  local  Vesalius  celebrations  will  be  held  instead  to  which  members 
of  the  Association  are  cordially  invited.  Thus  the  Historical  Library  of  the 
Yale  University  School  of  Medicine  plans  to  hold  a  Vesalius  celebration  on 
October  30,  1943  in  New  Haven  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History 
Club  will  commemorate  Vesalius  in  Baltimore  on  November  1,  1943.  The 
November  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine  will  be  issued 
as  a  Vesalius  Commemoration  Number.  Members  of  the  Association  who  are 
working  on  papers  dealing  with  Vesalius  are  invited  to  submit  their  manu¬ 
script  for  publication  in  this  Vesalius  number. 

CONSTITUENT  SOCIETIES 
The  New  York  Society  for  Medical  History,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  February  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  February  4,  1943  at  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  The  lecturer  was  I.  Bernard  Cohen  of 
Harvard  University  who  spoke  on  War  and  Medicine.  Dr.  John  J.  Moorhead 
discussed  the  paper. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Qub  held  its  second  meeting  of  the  year  on  February  1,  1943  in  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  The  following  program  was  presented: 
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Superstition  and  Medical  Progress  E.  B.  Krumbhaar,  M.  D. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

History  of  our  Knoxuledge  of  the  George  W.  Comer,  M.  D. 

Lympathic  Vessels  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 

Department  of  Embryology. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  Baltimore,  Md. 

During  the  next  academic  year  that  begins  on  March  1,  1943,  the  Institute 
is  offering  the  following  courses : 

Intboouctoby  and  Genebal  Coubses 

1.  Use  of  the  Library.  Dr.  Sigerist. 

2.  Greek  and  Latin  Terminology  in  Modem  Medicine.  Dr.  Edelstein. 

3.  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Sigerist 

4.  The  History  of  Ancient  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Dr.  Edelstein. 

5.  The  Historical  Foundations  of  the  Present  World  Conflict.  Dr.  Sigerist. 

Advanced  Coubses 
Seminar  in  the  History  of  Medicine 

6.  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  Dr.  Edelstein. 

7.  The  History  of  Graeco-Roman  Science.  Dr.  Edebtein. 

8.  History  of  Pathol<^  in  the  19th  Century.  Dr.  Temkin. 

9.  Pediatrics  in  China.  Dr.  Hume. 

Seminar  in  the  Sociology  of  Medicine 

10.  Developments  and  Trends  in  Social  Security  Legblation:  From  Bismarck 

to  Beveridge.  Dr.  Sigerbt  and  Miss  Miller. 

Seminar  in  the  Philosophy  of  Medicine 

11.  Teleology  in  19th  Century  Medicine.  Dr.  Temkin. 

* 

12.  Journal  Club.  Dr.  Sigerist  and  staff. 

13.  Study  Groups  in  the  History,  Sociology  and  Economics  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Sigerist  and  staff. 

NATIONAL  NEWS 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

On  February  15,  1943  the  Wayne  County  Medical  Society  sponsored  the 
Twenty-second  Annual  Beaumont  Lecture  and  dedicated  the  Beaumont 
Room.  This  room,  formerly  the  library  of  David  Whitney  House,  is  being 
developed  as  a  historical  library  and  museum  of  material  pertaining  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Beaumont  and  the  Beaumont  Lectures.  Dr.  A.  H.  Whittaker  gave  the 
address  of  presentation  of  the  Deane  Keller  portrait  of  William  Beaumont. 
The  1943  Beaumont  Lecture  was  given  by  Col.  Edg^r  Erskine  Hume  on  the 
subject  of  “  Contributions  of  Medical  Officers  to  Medicine.” 
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Paul  F.  and  Alice  Schiedt  Clabk.  Memorable  Days  in  Medicine. 
Madison,  Wisconsin:  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1942.  305  pp., 
illustrated.  $2.00. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book,  "A  Calendar  of  Biol(^  and  Medicine,”  indicates 
the  range  and  scope  of  the  work  better  than  the  title  does.  The  arrangement 
is  in  the  form  of  a  day  by  day  calendar  and  the  authors  go  far  beyond 
medicine,  including  biol(^sts  like  Strasburger,  Agassiz,  and  even  men  like 
Roger  Bacon  and  Sir  James  Frazer  who  have  but  an  indirect  connection  with 
medicine  or  biology. 

Such  a  calendar  of  course  has  to  be  as  exact  as  possible.  Since  the  authors 
in  their  foreword  invite  criticism,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  book  is  not 
free  from  chronological  errors.  Thus  the  year  of  De  Graafs  death  is  given 
as  1675  instead  of  1673,  that  of  Maimonides  as  1208  instead  of  1204,  and 
Roentgen’s  preliminary  notice  of  his  discovery  is  dated  January,  1895,  whereas 
it  should  be  December,  1895.  The  authors  had  to  contend  with  the  difficulty 
of  imcertain  birth  dates  and  calendar  variations.  In  some  instances  where 
the  dates  of  birth  and  death  were  known  and  seemed  memorable,  they  have 
written  two  paragrairfis  on  the  same  person  in  different  places.  Those  on 
Edward  Jenner,  Claude  Bernard  and  Linne  are  examples  of  a  method  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  view  a  man  and  his  work  as  a  whole. 

For  many  historical  personalities  we  have  no  dates  at  alL  Yet  apparently 
the  authors  felt  that  for  completeness’  sake  such  names  as  Aesculapius, 
Trotula,  Avenzoar,  and  others  had  to  be  included.  They  solved  the  chron¬ 
ological  difficulty  by  putting  them  imder  arbitrary  dates.  This  procedure  is 
regrettable  since  it  detracts  from  the  seriousness  of  a  book  that  is  neatly 
printed,  adequately  illustrated  and  evidences  the  result  of  wide  and  enthusiastic 
reading. 

O.  Temkin 


Edgar  Erskine  Hume.  The  Medals  of  the  United  States  Army  Medical 
Department  and  Medals  Honoring  Army  Medical  Officers.  [Numismatic 
Notes  and  Monographs,  No.  98]  New  York:  The  American  Numismatic 
Society,  1942.  146  pp.,  23  plates,  frontispiece.  $3.00. 

As  Colonel  Hume  points  out  in  his  Introduction,  this  monograph  discusses 
only  those  medals  which  have  been  awarded  to  members  of  the  Army  Medical 
Corps  for  scholastic  or  scientific  achievement,  and  it  does  not  include  citations 
for  bravery  in  action  or  distinguished  service. 
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Altogether  twenty-four  medals  are  discussed  in  great  detail  including  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  fotmder,  the  terms  of  the  award,  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  design  of  the  medal  with  the  photograph,  and  a  list  of  the  recipients 
in  the  various  years.  Fourteen  of  these  types  were  trophies  awarded  in  the 
various  training  schools  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army ;  four  were 
offered  by  the  Association  of  Military  Surgeons;  and  six  types  were  struck 
in  honor  of  Army  medical  officers :  Major  General  William  Crawford  Gorgas, 
Major  Walter  Reed  (2  types).  Dr.  George  Martin  Kober  (2  types),  and 
Col.  Bailey  Kelly  Ashford. 

Besides  making  an  important  contribution  to  numismatics  by  bringing 
together  for  the  first  time  these  Medical  Corps  medals.  Col.  Hume  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  useful  brief  reference  book  for  medical  historians.  He  includes  a 
description  of  the  organization  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  United 
States  Army  with  a  brief  historical  survey  of  each  of  its  schools:  the  Army 
Medical  School,  the  Army  Veterinary  School,  the  Army  Dental  School,  the 
Medical  Field  Service  School,  the  School  of  Aviation  Medicine,  the  Army 
School  of  Nursing.  Also  valuable  are  the  succinct  biographical  sketches  of 
the  donors  of  the  medals,  or  of  those  in  whose  honor  the  medal  was  made, 
which  in  several  cases  were  compiled  for  the  first  time  by  the  author. 

Genevievk  Millek 


Esnest  V.  Smith.  The  Making  of  a  Surgeon.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin: 

Printed  by  The  Berndt  Printing  Co.,  1942.  350  pp.,  illustrated.  $3.00. 

This  book  is  chiefly  an  autobiography.  Bom  in  1880  in  Ellwood,  Indiana, 
and  orphaned  at  an  early  age.  Dr.  Smith  spent  a  hard  childhood  on  the 
farms  of  his  relatives.  He  had  to  work  his  way  through  all  stages  of  his 
education,  which  was  completed  when  he  graduated  in  1907  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  It  was  followed  by 
several  years  of  general  practice  in  Adams,  Indiana.  In  1912  he  went  to  the 
Mayo  Qinic  to  obtain  further  training.  He  became  the  first  assistant  of 
William  J.  Mayo,  a  position  which  he  held  for  nearly  three  years.  Having 
completed  his  training  as  a  competent  surgeon,  he  joined  Dr.  Frank  S.  Wiley 
in  Fond  du  Lac  and  his  clinic  associated  with  the  St  Agnes  Hospital. 

The  autobiographical  part  which  accounts  for  the  bulk  of  the  book  makes 
very  interesting  and,  at  times,  amusing  reading.  The  author’s  life,  pre¬ 
medical  as  well  as  medical,  was  full  of  remarkable  incidents  which  he  relates 
in  a  simple  and  attractive  way.  Besides,  his  tale  throws  a  very  interesting 
side  light  on  conditions  in  the  mid-west,  particularly  Indiana,  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Thus  the  subtitle  “A  Mid-Western  Chronicle  ”  seems  amply 
justified.  But  Dr.  Smith  thinks  that  his  book  may  also  contain  a  message 
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to  the  public  and  to  young  doctors  who  intend  to  become  surgeons.^  The  last 
chapters  of  his  book  transcend  the  personal  aspect  and  deal  with  general 
topics.  Among  other  things  Dr.  Smith  has  some  pertinent  remarks  to  make 
on  the  choice  of  anaesthetics  and  he  takes  an  outspoken  stand  against  the 
evils  of  fee-splitting.  The  whole  book  is  epitomized  in  the  last  chapter: 
“  How  Surgeons  Are  Made.”  Here  the  author  contrasts  two  ways,  that 
of  the  general  practitioner  who  learns  operative  surgery  at  the  cost  of  his 
friends  and  patients,  with  that  of  the  man  who  has  received  proper  surgical 
training  at  some  large  center.  Needless  to  say,  the  second  way  is  the  one 
which  Dr.  Smith  favors.  On  the  whole  his  general  recommendations  parallel 
rather  closely  the  course  of  his  own  career.  The  author  also  recommends 
separation  of  medicine  and  surgery  “as  it  now  is  in  England”  (p.  335  ff.). 
This  postulate  is  in  line  with  the  modem  trend,  which  is  not  without  historical 
interest.  Since  the  Middle  Ages  the  best  surgeons  and  many  outstanding 
physicians  as  well  fought  for  a  union  of  medicine  and  surgery.  In  most 
countries  this  union  was  achieved  in  the  19th  century.  In  England,  however, 
the  rift  was  never  quite  bridged,  a  fact  which  was  deplored  by  such  men  as 
Sir  Gifford  Allbutt  early  in  this  century.  What  was  decried  as  backward 
traditionalism  about  40  years  ago  has  now  become  a  pattern  to  be  imitated, 
furnishing  another  interesting  illustration  of  the  theory  that  progress,  even 
in  a  practical  science  such  as  medicine,  follows  a  very  complicated  curve 
rather  than  a  straight  line. 

O.  Teukin 


Dorothy  M.  Spencer.  Disease,  Religion  and  Society  tn  the  Fiji  Islands. 

[Monographs  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society  II]  New  York: 

J.  J.  Augustin,  1941.  82  pp.,  1  chart.  $2.00. 

Miss  Spencer  gives  the  results  of  held  work  done  in  the  District  of 
Namatuku  in  the  Province  of  Tholo  West,  one  of  the  Western  Hill  Provinces 
in  the  interior  of  Viti  Levu,  the  largest  of  the  Fiji  Islands.  In  Namatuku 
three  categories  of  disease  are  recognized :  “  natural  ”  diseases  (especially  in 
old  age),  diseases  caused  by  spirits,  and  diseases  caused  by  sorcery.  In  both 
of  the  latter  cases  the  Vu,  the  protecting  spirit  of  the  clan,  is  instrumental, 
and  Miss  Spencer  rightly  concludes,  after  a  detailed  analysis,  that  disease 
functions  foremost  as  a  religious  sanction  in  Namatuku.  Disease  is  treated 
by  lay  herbalists  and  vuni  wai  (medicine-men).  Diagnosis  is  obtained  by 
touch,  crystal  gazing  and  visions  where  the  spirit  partner  of  the  medicine¬ 
man  reveals  to  him  the  disease  cause.  Therapeutic  procedures  consist  of  a 
combination  of  herb  lore  and  propitiation  and  confession.  The  famous  thoko 
losi  operation  (incision  of  the  urethra)  and  blood  letting  have  become 
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obsolete.  Miss  Spencer  has  gathered  a  great  wealth  of  material  and  presents 
it  in  a  very  comprehensive  way,  not  omitting  cross  references  to  the  older 
literature  on  Fijian  medicine.  For  the  full  understanding  of  Namatuku 
medicine  in  all  its  implications,  a  little  more  material  on  the  general  culture 
of  Namatuku  would  undoubtedly  have  been  of  great  use. 

E.  H.  Ackerknecht 


Charles  Leroy  Zimmerman.  White  Eagle,  Chief  of  the  Poncas.  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.:  Telegraph  Press,  1941.  274  pp.,  153  plates.  $2.50. 

Excepting  some  very  unspecific  pages  on  the  medicine  man,  the  book  does 
not  deal  with  primitive  medicine.  Dr.  Zimmerman,  an  estimable  former  phy¬ 
sician  of  the  United  States  Indian  Service  and  a  warm  hearted  friend  of  the 
Indian,  has  tried  to  give  not  only  some  personal  recollections  but  to  compile 
the  biography  of  White  Eagle,  chief  of  the  Poncas,  the  very  interesting 
history  of  the  Poncas  (the  Poncas  were  one  of  the  few  tribes  who  tried  to 
obey  the  white  conquerors  and  were  thus  treated  still  worse  than  their 
aggressive  brethren)  and  a  general  history  of  the  American  Indian,  all 
together  on  274  pages.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  result  unfortunately 
cannot  be  called  a  very  satisfactory  one.  Even  more  experienced  a  writer  and 
anthropologist  would  have  failed  in  such  an  attempt. 

E.  H.  Ackerknecht 
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